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PREFACE. 



Qui ^excusBy s^accuse. Mindful of this truths I enter on no 
apology for either the tone or the substance of the following 
pamphlet. It must answer for itself. 

If^ as is generally felt, England is at present without any 
definite foreign policy, drifting onwards under the dictation 
of circumstances, without any real prevision, the time is not 
ill chosen for speaking. If any one has convictions, it is as 
well he should state them. All that can be required of such 
an one is, that he should give the only guarantee a private 
citizen can give — that he shall refuse to shelter himself in an 
anonymous publication. He should be ready, by giving his 
name, to meet any ridicule or odium that may attach to his 
views. 

I have abstained from any quotations in support of my 
positions. Such quotations would have shown how little 
original they are; at the same time, they might have lent 
them weight. But it seemed an object not to increase the 
size of the work. 

One general acknowledgment I feel bound to make. I 
feel bound, that is, to acknowledge the large obligations I am 
under to the works of M. Auguste Comte. Students of the 
Philosophie and Politique Positive will appreciate the amount 
of my obligations. I have no care to limit their extent. It 
is in those writings, and there only, so far as I can see, that 
is to be found the proper key to the study of history — the 
proper clue to the solution of our present difficuliies. 

What I have written is not addressed to the directly political 
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classes^ but rather to those who standi or have hitherto stood, 
aloof from all direct political action. Of course, I assume 
that their so doing has not been the result of indifference, but 
that they would wish to co-operate in the formation of a 
sound public opinion. The actual governing classes would 
have no sympathy with any such views, apart from any ques- 
tion of the manner in which they are set forth. The class 
which I would wish to reach is the more political part of our 
artisan population. For there alone, I conceive, is to be 
found, in any numbers, the requisite generality of views, the 
requisite moral emancipation from all the dominant preju- 
dices, and the requisite strength of conviction that a policy of 
peace, as the basis of large social improvement, is the great 
necessity of our time. 

In pleading for full liberty of exposition and for free dis- 
cussion, I am aware that discussion, on the part of those 
unqualified, is a waste of time. As definite a qualification is 
required in the department of political or social science, as in 
that of chemistry or biology. The qualification, in both cases 
equally, is to be given by a sound education. Till we have 
that, the only method of working a large change is the one 
which has hitherto prevailed. Such change must be elabo- 
rated by the speculations of individual minds, and be spread 
by the methods above indicated. 

Wandswoeth, 

December 6, 1856. 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ENGLAND. 



PART I. 



THE political aggregate, to which we give the name of 
Western Europe, or the Western European State-system, 
is a combination of two distinct elements. There is, first, 
the Southern and more distinctly Roman element, repre- 
sented by the three great nations, France, Italy, Spain — 
with their natural adjuncts, which it were superfluous here 
to specify. There is, secondly, the Northern or Teutonic 
element, represented by England and Germany, with the 
minor states, which naturally group themselves around those 
two larger ones. 

By their incorporation into the Roman Empire, the three 
first-mentioned nations were early brought into peaceful con- 
nexion with each other, and into a common subordination to 
one political head. The memory of that connexion with 
each other, and with the common centre, Rome, has never 
been lost In common, they have preserved the language of 
Rome, as the basis of their languages ; and, though not in an 
equal degree, they have yet all kept unbroken their historical 
tradition. Their conquerors, Moorish or Teutonic, have 
never succeeded in breaking that tradition. 

Britain was, if somewhat later, yet equally with France or 
Spain, incorporated into the Roman Empire. But the con- 
tinuity of her historical tradition suffered an interruption, 
which the others escaped. This was owing to the circum- 
stances of the Saxon conquest. The greater completeness of 
that conquest, the more entire destruction of the previous state 
of society which it effected, left Britain very widely separated 
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from the neighbouring states with which she had' so long been 
intimately connected. There may, I think, be traced even 
in the Anglo-Saxon period, under the more eminent of her 
kings, a tendency to re-enter the European confederacy, — a 
wish to repair in that respect the work of the conquest, and 
to free her from the disadvantages of her isolation. But it 
was not till the Norman Conquest that the tendency became 
fact, and that, by the changes that conquest introduced in her 
political, social, and ecclesiastical organisation, England was 
replaced in her right position as an integral part of Western 
Europe. 

The settlement of the German tribes, as auxiliaries, within 
the limits of the Roman Empire ; their subsequent settlement, 
as conquerors, within the same limits ; the reaction of those 
who had so settled, whether as auxiliaries or conquerors, on 
the nations of Central Germany; the conquest of those 
nations effected by the princes of the Carlovingian House ; 
and the revival of the traditions of Imperial Rome in the 
person of the greatest of those princes, Charlen^agne ; all 
this — coming in aid of that which must not be forgotten, the 
direct action of Rome on the nations beyond the Rhine and 
the Danube — brought the other or German branch of the 
Teutonic element within the influence of the Roman incor- 
poration. 

From the period of Charlemagne to the present day, and 
by virtue of the long wars of himself and his predecessors, not 
only has Western Europe been free from any further conquest 
on a scale sufficient to disturb her organisation, but it has 
been clear that she has acted as a whole, with the instinctive 
sense that she was for all purposes united into one com- 
munity. 

So much was immediately necessary for my object So 
much was necessary, that is, to indicate, at the outset, the 
point of view taken in the following remarks. Throughout 
them this union of Western Europe is never lost sight of. 
Throughout them England is considered as an integral part, 
a member of the State-system, whose limits or constituent 
elements I have been enumerating. And by the foreign 
policy of England is here meant, her action as such integral 
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part, her action from the point of view of her membership in 
that system, her relations with the other states, who are, 
equally with herself, members of that system, and her share 
in the united action, in their joint co-operation towards the 
common end. 

It is not difficult to see the consequences of the position 
assigned by this view to England. Membership in a system 
precludes all isolation, all separate action on the part of each 
single member. The action oT each member must in all cases 
be brought into hajmony with that of the rest, and be deter- 
mined by the common end in view. Such is the general law 
of any system. In the particular case before us, if we admit 
the position, that England is a member of a certain state- 
system, her action is at once limited by the obligations such 
membership involves. She may at times act with a separate 
action ; but such separate action must be brought within the 
ken of those obligations, and judged with reference to them. 
That is, it may be separate, but its being so must be recon- 
ciled with this condition — that it be harmonious. Not only, 
then, is she a member of Western Europe in a loose sense, 
as from her geographical position more particularly con- 
cerned with the nations so denominated ; but she is, in the 
strictest sense, only capable of acting as such member. Whether 
she have to act towards the other members of the system, or 
with them in a joint action towards the states which stand 
outside of that aggregate — ^whether they be the states of 
Eastern Europe or the Mahometan powers of Western Asia, 
or still more distant branches of the great human family — 
she is only capable, I say, of such political action from the 
point of view of such membership. She cannot plead her 
peculiar national interests. She cannot isolate her policy. 

A question may be raised here which I have no wish to 
shirk It is this : — You have not given the full account of a 
system.- Over and above the several parts of which a system is 
formed, and the idea of a relation between those parts, there 
is involved in the word something further. It conveys the 
notion of subordination to one supreme part. In your 
European State-system, which is the supreme part ? — in which 
of the members resides the presidency ? The question is a 
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fair one, and I answer^ without hesitation, that I accept the 
primacy of France. It would be to reject the whole teaching 
of previous European history, were I to seek to avoid this 
conclusion. Since the fall of the Roman Empire, the initia- 
tive has ever lain in France. More completely in France 
than in any other country has the chain of historical tradi- 
tion remained unbroken. Her Merovingian kings were glad 
to throw over their power the shadow of Roman greatness 
which was yet available ; and the more eminent amongst them 
laboured, though in vain, to restore the^ Roman system of 
government and administration. The great Frank monarchy 
restored the empire of the West, and that not merely in name, 
for it resumed the task to which that empire had not been 
equal, and secured Europe finally from the inroads of new 
barbarous tribes. In the feudal system, France is the repre- 
sentative country in which that system finds its purest type. 
She, too, is the eldest daughter of the Roman Catholic church. 
She was the bulwark of Europe against Mohammedanism when 
the Arabs, in their first fresh vigour, poured over the Pyrenees. 
Three centuries later she headed the Crusade against the 
Turks. France was at the head of the movement which, 
within the sphere of Catholicism, broke its hold on the 
nations as a spiritual power ; and the consolidation of her 
monarchy was, in temporal matters, the type of the new order 
of things, which consisted in the substitution throughout 
Europe of the monarchical, in place of the feudal, power. 

In the great contest between Protestantism and Catholicism, 
it was the adhesion of France to the elder form that deter- 
mined the equal balance in which the two faiths have ever 
since rested. The most popular of her kings, Henry IV., at 
that early period of dissolution, conceived the restitution of 
the unity of Europe, and shared that conception with our own 
Elizabeth. The greatest of her statesmen, the Cardinal de 
Richelieu, was the first to form the conception of an Europe, 
in which the natural boundaries of states should be scrupu- 
lously respected. If, in the seventeenth century, for a time, 
the social initiative seemed vested in England, in the 
eighteenth, France recovered it without a question. In the 
reported words of Frederic II., " Were I king of France, not a 



gun should be fired in Europe without my consent," we may 
read a recognition, by the greatest of European statesmen 
of his time, of the political supremacy of France. Finally, in 
the revolution which is still convulsing Europe, every eye is 
turned on France, with the growing conviction that she is 
again the representative of Europe ; that there must the pro- 
blems which agitate us receive their primary solution. 

Our intellectual acquiescence in this priority of France 
cannot, I think, be refused. If, morally, Englishmen recoil 
from it, I have no wish to share in the national feeling. The 
constant effort to be first, the strong repugnance to own one- 
self second, — these are no signs of strength, but of weakness ; 
and England would both benefit herself, and escape at the 
same time the ridicule her absurd pretensions draw down 
upon her, if she could fi*ankly accept whatever position a 
just review of her past history and present condition may end 
in assigning to her. No national policy based on the assump- 
tion that she is the first of European powers, can be sound. 
Her statesmen, if they think the assumption true, are at once 
disqualified for their office. If they do not feel it to be true, 
but yet have to hold language in accordance with it, in order 
to gratify the national feeling, whilst they are aware that it is 
false, they are involved in an hypocrisy which is detrimental 
to their dignity, and has a tendency to make their bearing in 
presence of other nations inconsistent ; — all their acts become 
concessions, all their policy wears an impress of hollowness. 

If the further question be asked. What is the common end 
which such a state-system can propose to itself, and for the 
attainment of which this co-operation of all its members is 
desirable? I answer, in the first place, granting the system 
duly brought into play, there is the organisation, within its 
own limits, of society, whether international or national, whose 
disorganisation is now patent to every reflecting mind. In the 
second place, there is the joint determination of the kind and 
degree of action to be exercised by them on the other nations 
outside their aggregate. They are the most advanced por- 
tion of the human race, the vanguard of civilization. Those 
other nations are at various stages, yet all lower. They are, 
however, in spite of any such difference, not less than the 



Western nations^ essential portions of the human race. It is 
for their benefit^ as well as for our own^ that any advance 
made has been made. And it is the ultimate object of our 
endeavours, that by judicious guidance, and by the influence 
of the example held out to them, they may — without mutual 
collision, without the oscillations of progress and retrogression, 
without the inevitable delays which have impeded the advance 
of Western Europe — be gradually raised to a level with the 
Western nations, and reap the benefit of their long and pain- 
ful elaboration. 

The idea of tutelage, of a guardianship vested in one por- 
tion of humanity on behalf of the other, — ^vested of course in 
those who have reached their intellectual and social majority 
on behalf of those who are still minors — in the White Race, on 
behalf of the Yellow and the Black, — is, at the present time, 
neither new nor uncommon. It has nothing chimerical in it. 
It affords a legitimate field for the co-operation I have advo- 
cated. It opens wide horizons for the future of our race. 
It offers a noble sphere, in which all the energies, hitherto 
wasted in international contests, may find a healthy exercise, 
beneficial in its direct action to the races on whom it is brought 
to bear, beneficial in its reaction to those who are called by 
their advanced position to take a part in it. 

Such a guardianship will be seen, on reflection, to be too 
difiicult and important a trust to be safely committed to one 
nation. There would be imminent danger of its degenerating 
into an oppressive constraint as regards the nations submit- 
ting to it, or of its being wielded in the interest of the one 
guardian nation exclusively. For the avoidance of all such 
dangers, for the checking of national caprice, it is desirable 
that the joint energies of all the nations of Western Europe 
should be combined. It is desirable, also, for the further 
object of effectually employing all that the past has handed 
down to us of political and moral wisdom, that no one of those 
nations should be omitted. For each has its own proper con- 
tribution to bring to the common result. Each has been 
modified in the past by peculiar influences. Each has pre- 
served a full individuality, and remains a separate member of 



the organisation which the whole of them together constitute, 
but in which no single one is merged. 

Turning from such wider considerations, which are naturally 
connected with the idea of a system, the general statement of 
the position of England would be accepted by all. All would 
admit that she is a member of the European system — ^all would 
proudly claim for her a preponderating influence in that 
system. Her action upon Europe, not merely commercial, 
but political and moral, is the constant theme of exultation. 
She does not wish to isolate herself, I should be answered ; 
never has she less wished it : on the contrary, she seeks for 
all legitimate means of extending her influence, and heartily 
wishes that by the force of a wise policy, and by the higher 
power of example, those unhappy nations of the Continent 
may, both rulers and subjects, learn the just admixture of 
order and progress, the due method of conciliating govern- 
ment and liberty. 

With all such language one is sufficiently familiar. But 
there is a wide interval between such language and the lan- 
guage I should wish held — a wider interval still between the 
spirit of which such language is the expression, and that spirit 
in which I would wish to see the foreign policy of England 
conceived. There breathes in such language no sense of the 
real social view ; nothing, in short, but a sense that we mix in 
European politics as superior, — as a matter of free grace and 
condescension, not as ourselves bound by a high social obli- 
gation. The truth is, our international relations are impreg- 
nated with the same spirit that rules so triumphant in 
English social life. The bearing of the nation towards other 
nations is but a faithful reflexion of the bearing of Eng- 
lishmen of the upper classes to all below them in the 
social scale, and of the bearing of all Englishmen towards 
foreigners generally. There is stamped upon us as a nation 
and as individuals the same peculiar impress. The aristo- 
cratic Englishman can perfectly conceive a relation to exist 
between himself and others ; but, then, it must be the particular 
relation of superiority on his side. And this feeling, by way 
of imitation, extends itself down the various gradations of 
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society. So EDgland, as a nation^ can act on the principle 
that there exist relations between herself and other nations^ 
but always under this proviso^ that her own consciousness of 
superiority be no way impaired. This it is which, as I 
understand the criticisms of foreigners, makes our national 
bearing, no less than our bearing as individuals, so unattractive, 
if not worse. It is this haughty demeanour, cet orgueil 
granitique et solidifiSy to borrow an expression quoted in the 
TimeSy which excludes us from the sympathies of Europe, 
even when our policy may be for the time just and conciliatory, 
or really directed to the promotion of the common interest. 
We hold it beneath us to feel real sympathy. Pity is the 
nearest approach we can make. We have not the art to feign 
what we do not feel. Here is the better side of our national 
character. It is only genuine sympathy tliat can command a 
return of kindly feeling. Naturally, then, as we neither have 
nor feign sympathy, we are shut out from the sympathies of 
others. 

Such misconceptions of our relation to all other states, such 
misinterpretation of the idea of membership, must give way 
to the more social interpretation. If this is admitted, which 
has been assumed, viz., that there do exist, for states as for in- 
dividuals, social obligations, the further admission must follow, 
that such social obligations, for the state no less than for the 
individual, ought, within due bounds, to override the personal 
— that is, to adapt the language to the case of states, the inter- 
national is paramount to the national. As a formal statement, 
this will not be denied, I imagine ; but though not denied, 
its legitimate consequences are not in the least the nearer 
acceptance. Such is the curious illogicality of the national 
mind, that acceptance of the premises in no way involves the 
acceptance of a conclusion, which on other grounds is dis- 
tasteful. 

Nor, though I dwell not on them here, are there wanting 
signs that a better conception of our position in regard to 
other nations is gradually spreading. The growing inter- 
course between the nations is acting powerfully on us as 
individuals : it is acting no less powerfully on our national 
policy. If the sense of social obligations be yet weak, when 
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we would appeal to it for any exertion ; on the other hand, 
any action directly contrary to such sense, is day by day 
becoming more impossible. The instinct is strengthening, 
but it is yet in the stage of instinct. It will take time to pass 
from that stage to the higher and much safer one of a sound, 
well-reasoned conviction ; not till it has reached that, can it 
be considered secure against any retrogression. 

Up to this point my object has been to make clear in 
what sense I use the term Western Europe ; what I conceive 
to be the obligations resting on its several parts; what I con- 
sider to be the end assignable to it as a system ; lastly, from 
what point of view I estimate those obligations, and more 
especially those of England. I proceed to a general survey 
of the state of Western Europe in the present, and thence to 
that which is a necessary accompaniment of such survey — an 
explanation of the various stages through which the present 
state has been reached. 

Whichever way we look, whether to the combined action 
of Western Europe, or the questions that concern its more 
immediate neighbour, Eastern Europe ; or to the relations of 
its several states towards one another ; or, lastly, to the inter- 
nal condition of each of those several states, it is manifest to 
the most superficial observation, that in each of these three 
directions there is, almost equally, serious cause for the 
uneasiness which, as a fact, is felt. 

On the first order of questions I shall touch but lightly, and 
at once, in order to clear it out of the way. The recent 
Peace of Paris may have settled some points of difiiculty ; but 
no one seems to look on it as a final or satisfactory settlement 
of all the questions at issue between Western and Eastern 
Europe — between t^ higher civilization of the West and the 
lower stage of civilization in which rest at present Russia and 
Turkey, the two great powers of the East. I omit Turkey, 
as a power which does not call for active interference, whereas 
the attitude of Russia commands attention. The difficulties 
with regard to her have been long accumulating. This 
is the consequence of the want of courage and foresight on 
the part of Western statesmen, to say nothing of actual 
mistakes in the way of encouraging Russians advance. These 
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difficulties met with no real attention from the Congress at 
Paris. Under the circumstances in which that Congress 
met, perhaps the omission was inevitable. But there is an 
evil really felt, which, as it has not been prevented, should be 
remedied — this is, the predominance of Russia in the councils 
of Europe, and more especially in those of her German 
neighbours, penetrating even into Italian affairs through this 
intermedium. The danger of an actual, material conquest 
by Russia of the West of Europe I look on as the simplest 
chimera ; but the evils of Russian dictation are palpable. It 
is easy to distinguish the idea of an actual conquest from 
that of dictation. The positive support of an army, which 
she was unwisely, and to the dishonour of the Western 
Powers, allowed to give in the case of Hungary, is one thing. 
The moral support which her prestige has long given to the 
absolute Courts of Europe, and still continues, though some- 
what shaken, to give, is another. But, though distinguishable, 
both are evils. The one as little as the other should be per- 
mitted, only the latter is far more difficult to meet than the 
former. It is to be hoped that the late war may have opened 
the eyes of Russia, and that in the powerlessness of Austria 
and Prussia to give her direct aid, nay, in the alienation of 
their policy from hers, she may see an indication of her truer 
policy, and be led to confine herself more within her own 
legitimate sphere. Such would be an even more desirable 
change than any that could be produced by the union against 
her of the nations of the West. 

For Russia has her own proper work to do. Like other 
nations, she has clearly a legitimate sphere of action. It were 
desirable that both Western Europe and herself were agreed 
in this. Putting for a moment aside that' which is the great 
source of difficulty in such matters, warping all our judgment 
on every Eastern question — our Indian Empire — there 
remains in Northern and Central Asia a large field for the 
operations of Russia. And whilst we may be glad that the 
experience of the last war confirmed the calm conclusions 
of reasoners as to the weakness of Russia for aggression, we 
may, at the same time, be glad that it proved no less convinc- 
ingly her great defensive strength. Under the shelter of 
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that vast empire, wisely governed, Central and Western 
Europe may, for the future, rest secure. Its armies and 
fortresses are a sufficient guard. If less advanced than our- 
selves, it is sufficiently in advance of the tribes on its eastern 
frontier to make its cause, and that of western civilization, 
as against those tribes, identical. But the very language I 
have just used implies that Russia should have no prepon- 
derant power in the West. She is half Eastern, half Western 
— more advanced than the former, less advanced than the 
latter. She should be the channel between the two, giving 
to the East what it is capable of receiving from the West^ 
But in ho sense can she take the guidance of the West. 
Any attempt to do so is disastrous to herself and disastrous to 
the West No accidental superiority, such as that enjoyed 
by the late Czar Nicholas over the feebler statesmen of the 
Western world, should mislead Russia as to her true policy. 
If she is misled, the object of these statesmen should be, by 
united action, to repel her encroachments. 

Whatever we may think of the position and claims of 
Russia, every discussion of them seems to proceed on the 
assumption that, to a certain extent, she stands apart from the 
peculiar state-system with which we are dealing. Her very 
recent admission into European politics is a proof of her dis- 
tinctness, and the reason why her proper relation to other 
states is so little ascertained. And every discussion of that 
relation also implies, that the states of Western Europe are a 
system capable of carrying out a definite policy towards any 
state not within their number; capable, consequently, of 
exerting an influence on their less advanced neighbours. 
Such discussion supposes the system to exist and to act. 

Let us now change the point of view, and limit ourselves to 
the treatment of the other two points indicated — the relations 
of the several states with one another^ and the internal con- 
dition of each state or member of the system. These two 
should be kept as distinct as possible ; and we shall see that 
two series of difficulties demand the attention of the political 
observer and the statesman. 

The first series concerns the states of Western Europe 
more exclusively as separate members, constituting in the 
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aggregate a larger body. It concerns them in their relations 
to one another : it is the international difficulty. 

The second series is, not less than the first, common to 
them all in kind, but concerns them each primarily, as they 
are separate, not as they are related to, one another. 

It is common to them in kind, but in degree it varies 
according to the variety of their political and social develop- 
ment It requires a solution modified by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of each, and determinable, at least in the com- 
mencement, within the limits of each separate nationality, 
and by the independent exertion of the national reason and 
will. 

This last order of questions, though not the main object, I 
will treat first My reason for so doing will be clear in the 
sequel, as will be the connexion that necessarily exists between 
this, the national difficulty, and the international Ulti- 
mately, no doubt, this second series may be viewed as being 
as completely of international interest as the first For 
similarity of national organisation, if only due allowance be 
made for the free play of national differences, based as it 
would be on a community of sentiments and belief is the 
only sure guarantee of European unity. So regarded, the 
second series of questions is far the more important of the 
two. But, for my present object, it may be kept subordinate. 
In dealing with it, all I aim at is a clear, unexaggerated state- 
ment, in outline, of the present condition of Europe — a 
statement such as might be allowed by those who should 
differ very widely both as to the appropriate remedies, and as 
to the account of its origin. 

The most outward and prominent form of the difficulty in 
which all the nations of Western Europe, without exception, 
find themselves, is the social one. It may be stated as the 
industrial problem : How are we to meet the existing em- 
barrassments in the relations between Capital and Labour-:- 
between the Masters {les Entrepreneurs) and the Workmen ? 
What is the industrial organisation in which the at present 
conflicting claims of these two bodies may find their respective 
and harmonious satisfaction ? This social or industrial pro- 
blem — it is indifferent which we call it — is, after all, but the 
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more outward and prominent part of a much larger one ; for 
industry is but the basis of society. The organisation of 
industry, however perfect, is consequently but the laying 
soundly the basis of society. True it is, that unless that basis 
be soundly laid, the social superstructure is unsafe. The 
sense of insecurity now so prevalent, is but due to the con- 
sciousness of the unsound condition of the social foundation. 
Still, no amount of security as to that foundation will of itself 
raise the superstructure. So that industrial organisation, if 
we could suppose it absolutely perfect, would still leave open 
the far larger part of the question of social orfj^anisation. Nor 
is this all. Neither the one nor the other — neither the wider 
nor the narrower question can be approached directly. They 
are both connected with, and essentially subordinate to, 
another order of problems. They can receive their ultimate 
proper treatment only when those other problems shall have . 
received theirs. I mean — and I believe that, putting aside all 
reference to any particular answer, all reflecting minds will 
acquiesce in the statement — that there are intellectual, moral, 
and religious difficulties besetting European society in all its 
national ramifications. These difficulties, by their very nature, 
are more general than the former class. They must be met 
and solved before any adequate solution of the social difficulties 
above indicated can be attempted. All previous solutions 
can only be partial and provisional, even when not positively 
an evil in the way of hindrance. They are to be rejected as 
over-hasty attempts to reach an end indistinctly conceived. 
Whilst the conception of the end is indistinct, the means for 
attaining it would be premature to discuss. In short, social 
organisation can be but the expression of some degree of 
intellectual and moral agreement. Where this essential con- 
dition is wanting — as all must see that it is wanting through- 
out Europe — it is vain to hope for that of which it is the 
condition. 

The first point for consideration is, then, this : — What are 
the necessary conditions for the successful solution of their 
intellectual and moral difficulties ? I have not felt called upon 
to give instances of them here, as I shall be led to a general 
statement of them later; and in no case within my present 
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limits could I attempt an enumeration. Neither^ Ag^iin? could 
I attempt any solution. It is not within my present scope. 
So far as my immediate object is concerned, I might have 
contented myself with the simple enunciation of the social 
diflSculty. If it were granted me that such difficulty existed, 
that had been enough for the strict argument. But at the 
same time, the statement would have been incomplete and 
unsatisfactory. It was to guard against such deficiency that 
I entered on the other points^ and, having guarded myself, I 
leave the subject for the present. 

The second series of difficulties remains, that which con- 
cerns the international relations of the European stated, 
affecting them all in common. That there is great cause for 
uneasiness on this point is allowed by all. It is evident that 
here, again, however high the value we attach to the late 
peace — however final we may consider its settlement of the 
questions which were brought before the Congress at Paris — 
there were other questions which it did not settle. These 
are left as elements of disturbance in Europe, and from day 
to day threaten her peace. In the North, there is the Danish 
succession ; in the South-east, the question of the Danubian 
Principalities. And, far before these in gravity and compli- 
cation, there is the Italian question, in all its numerous ramifi- 
cations. The diplomatic rupture with Naples; the Papal 
States and French occupation ; the Austrian intervention in 
Tuscany ; the military occupation of North Italy by Austria, 
and its consequent attitude as against Sardinia; the relations 
of Sardinia with France and England ; Lombard discontent, 
and the Austrian tenure of the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom ; 
any one of these points might give occasion to an European 
war. And, as I said above, Italy is but the most promi- 
nent cause of disquiet. It throws, from its importance, others 
'into the shade ; but it does not remove them. And, inde- 
pendently of any definite points, such as the above-mentioned, 
the predominant feeling of Europe is one of mutual distrust — 
a feeling which makes isolated points so formidable. This 
feeling is in accordance with all the traditional policy, and 
is the unpleasant inheritance of the five troubled centuries of 
preceding history. Were it not for this atmosphere of dis- 
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trusty no single point would present any reallj serious difiB- 
culty. And that in the existence of this distrust lies the real 
danger, is seen from the circumstance that the settlement of 
one point, however important, seems to lead to no result. 
Another is immediately started, equally embarrassing. Here 
is the disease, of which all isolated points are but the symptoms. 
No remedy can be effectual, except such as shall address itself 
to the disease, not to the symptoms. An effectual remedy, 
then, it may be said here in passing, would involve a thoroughly 
new policy. 

Such, then, is the view I take of the internal condition of 
Europe. Such is the view I take of the state of its inter- 
national relations. The last is less disputable ground than 
the former, as the scale of events is larger, and as there are 
not the same causes at work to cloud the judgment. But it 
is not enough to content ourselves with a mere analysis of the 
present state. Any real knowledge requires more than such 
an analysis. It requires, beyond this, that we should be able 
to explain the origin of the state analysed, that we should 
be able to show, that is, from the past history of Europe, how 
its present has come to be such as it is, — what is the connexion 
of the phenomena we see around us with those of preceding 
centuries. Such an explanation consists in a retrospect of 
the past. This is sufficient apology for entering on such 
retrospect It shall be as short as possible. I will content 
myself with summary indications of the main points. Whatever 
may be thought of the execution of such a review, in prin- 
ciple its utility will not be denied, or denied only by those 
to whom I should deny the possession of the primary qualifica- 
tions requisite for the formation of any historical judgment. 

The point from which I commence my review is the Roman 
Empire. For, after all that has been said against it, I remain 
convinced, that it is but to vitiate our whole conception of 
the history of the past, as a connected series of events, if we 
disallow the claim of Imperial Rome to our gratitude and 
veneration, for the signal benefits she conferred on mankind. 
And if I allow, as an intellectual conclusion, those benefits, I 
feel no disposition to undervalue them. I would rather err 
on the side of admiration. Indeed, it were but little in the 
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interest of humanity to prove against each successive epoch 
of its past that it has been evil — to prove that its great men 
have been devoid of any just claim to our admiration — its 
great actions the fruit of unworthy impulses ; that, whatever 
benefits each of such epochs has evolved as a contribution to 
the progress of humanity, have been but incidental, whilst their 
essential character has been corruption. Read history so, and 
its whole moral continuity vanishes. The nineteenth century 
disclaims the eighteenth; the eighteenth sueers at the 
Catholicism of the Middle Ages; that, in its turn, sets itself 
adrift by the wholesale condemnation of all heathen antiquity. 
The process is not a consolatory one. If the connexion with 
the past is wholly broken, it seems to me but a natural and 
logical consequence to think any interest in the future a 
foolish weakness. I pass to the point whence I digressed. 

The Roman Empire first succeeded in overcoming the 
feelings of mutual repulsion — the determined spirit of national 
independence — which till then had been the law of all poli- 
tical co-existence. It bound within its vast frame, by the 
strong bond of administrative unity and political organisation, 
the many discordant kingdoms of the civilized world. It 
enforced on those kingdoms a peace previously unknown. By 
its long duration of more than four centuries, the peace, 
which it at first had to enforce, became a habit and a want. 
The impression of that long peace, pax Romanay has remained 
ineffaceable. It was worked into the very constitution of our 
minds. This was distinctly the benefit of the Empire, not of 
the Republic ; and for it that empire merits a large gratitude. 
It thereby satisfied, whilst it appeared to create, one uncon- 
scious want of the human race. What other benefits it con- 
ferred I need not repeat here. But there were wants it could 
not satisfy, intellectual, moral, and religious : and its failure 
in reference to these wants accounts for its fall. 

The nations who first occupied its provinces had an instinct 
of that, which in their leaders, such as Adolphus the Visigoth, 
and Theodoric the Ostrogoth, ripened into consciousness — 
namely, that in occupying those provinces they need not 
necessarily break with the traditions of Rome. They were 
but settlers on a large scale within the pale of Rome, and 
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they would accept its government^ and mould themselves 
into conformity with its civilization. And in the whole 
system of the Merovingian kings, the second generation of 
conquerors, we see the same idea prevailing, the same ten- 
dency to adoption of the remnants of Roman order in its 
broken and fragmentary state. And under both alike, 
Visigoth and Merovingian, we see the tendency drawn out 
into more distinctness, and aided by the clergy of the Chris- 
tian church. 

But the nation which the Merovingian kings wished to 
train, discipline, and govern, as the inheritor of Roman civi- 
lization, proved but reluctant materials in their hands. In 
the elevation of the House of Pepin, we now read, by the 
light of fuller historical investigation, the triumph for a time 
of the genuine Frank tradition over the Roman, of the Ger- 
man conquerors over their Merovingian princes. Yet so 
indelibly had Rome associated her name with the idea of 
law and government, that the chiefs of the Carlovingian 
family, elevated as they had been as the representatives of a 
more German feeling, soon stepped forward to vindicate for 
themselves, in alliance with the Papal power, the task, the 
power, and the name of Emperor of the West. 

It was in alliance with the Papal power, I said. For in the 
spiritual, as well as in the temporal order, the change which 
had long been working became now clearly visible. By a 
slow process, the government of the Christian church had 
become monarchical instead of aristocratic. The episcopate 
had merged its powers in the Papacy. And it was in alli- 
ance with this government, so reduced to unity and inten- 
sified, that the Carlovingian princes acted. The government 
of the church was no longer a mere branch of the imperial 
administration, but it treated with the Frank monarch of the 
West as an equal. It offered its moral sanction as the spiritual 
head of Christendom. The emperor, as the temporal head, 
lent the material and political support of his empire. We are 
already far from the false unity, in this respect, of the Roman 
Empire. We are clear of that flaw in the imperial organisa- 
tion, which made its spiritual and temporal forces centre in 
one man. We are in contact with a wholly different range of 
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ideas. We are within the peculiar sphere of Latin or Western 
Christianity. We are in presence of the great fact of the 
medisBval civilization, — that important modification which gives 
to the medisBval system its originality and vahie, the co-ordi- 
nate existence of the spiritual and temporal power. If, in the 
system of Charlemagne, we still see the temporal dominant ; 
if we still see it using the spiritual as an instrument of govern- 
ment, such a transitional state need not surprise us. We 
may wait patiently for the period when the increased vigour 
of the Papacy, due to the accession of really great men to the 
Papal throne, shall cause it to assume its more legitimate 
position. From co-ordinate it shall pass to be superior; it 
shall become the controlling power, checking the rude exer- 
cise of mere material force, bridling the licentiousness of the 
temporal governors, whether regal or aristocratic, and inter- 
posing to guide wisely to unity and peace the nations of 
Western Europe — to peace in their international relations, to 
unity in their external action and in their internal org^anisation. 

The unity of external action found its expression in the 
Crusades, those expeditions conceived by the genius of 
Gregory VII., and carried into execution by his successors. 
But under the Papal system in its best days Europe felt that 
it was one, not merely in its external relations, — it was also 
one in its moral and religious sentiments. Without this 
internal unity, the other, the outward and material, whether 
it were the unity of joint external action, or that of or- 
ganisation, as in the Roman period, must be hollow and 
unsatisfactory. So Catholicism supplied exactly what had 
been wanting to Imperial Rome. It gave an unity, not the 
result of outward and material, but of moral and spiritual, 
compression. 

Catholicism too, in its turn, proved inadequate. The 
Crusades could be but a temporary necessity. When, by a 
species of mutual consent, the powers of Mahommedanism and 
Christendom rested quiet in presence of one another, aban- 
doning all projects of conquest at each other's expense, there 
ceased to be any bond of external union. There was left no 
object which all the states of Western Europe could propose 
to themselves in common as a sufficient motive for united 
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exertion. The absence of such bond of itself created a great 
difficulty. But there was a greater inherent in Catholicism, 
relative not to the outward, but to the inward union of 
Europe. It was not sufficiently comprehensive — not suffi- 
ciently expansive. It has always claimed an indefinite power 
in these respects, but when the trial came it did not prove its 
claim. There were new powers coming into existence. There 
were new centres of human industry forming. These new 
centres were outside the circle embraced by Catholicism. 
The new powers were not amenable to its control. The rising 
power of industry escaped it : so also did the intellectual 
movement in many directions. The first was alien : the 
second was antagonistic to its doctrine. It looked on the first 
with coldness, if not with aversion. It looked on the intel- 
lectual movement, so far as it was not Catholic, with a sus- 
picion ready to become hatred. This inherent defect in 
Catholicism — its want of expansiveness — is sufficient to 
account for its fall. Other defects, more on the surface of 
history, hastened that fall. The power entrusted to it was 
abused, and its monarchical centre, the Papacy, became 
national, temporal, and degraded. This is matter of ordinary 
history. As a consequence of this combination of weaknesses, 
Catholicism, though in outward appearance it continued 
strong, ceased to have any real power. The nations of 
Europe seemed to repose under its sway, but they were 
silently emancipating themselves. In every department of 
human activity — industrial, political, intellectual, or religious 
-—Catholicism was daily losing its hold upon the minds of 
men ; daily becoming more inadequate to the task which it 
once had, if in imperfect measure, yet visibly, fulfilled — the 
task of organizing the nations into a whole, and of harmoni- 
zing their internal existence. 

It is during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries that 
we may trace the gradual, silent process of disorganisation of 
the Catholic system ; at the same time, we may also trace 
the gradual, silent substitution of new powers, regal or aris- 
tocratic. We may trace in the international sphere the 
gradual alienation of the states of Western Europe from each 
other, and the development of the tendency to isolation, to 
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independent and hostile action, which has so long charac- 
terized their system. Tlie check on them of the spiritual 
power gradually grows weaker, till at last it ceases altogether. 
In its decay and extinction some provisional substitute, such 
as may meet the immediate want, must be adopted. Anarchy 
must be avoided at all costs ; and in the consolidation of the 
different European nations, and in the simultaneous strength- 
ening of the royal power throughout Europe, we read the 
expression of this conviction. 

These two processes had been fortunately in some measure 
completed at the time when the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century took place. That event was not the cause but the 
effect of the disruption of the Catholic system of the middle 
ages. Its reaction has been to give an increased and inten- 
sified vigour to the system it endeavoured to supplant. 
Catholicism had been dying by decay : opposition rallied its 
waning energies, called forth what latent strength it possessed, 
and gave it a stronger hold on existence. In itself, too, apart 
from its reaction. Protestantism is now seen to have been in- 
competent, both in theory and practice, to replace that which 
it aimed at destroying. It protested against the half-truths 
of Catholicism, and it offered half-truths in exchange. Its 
solution was evidently inadequate to meet the \vants of 
Europe — evidently, I say, for the essential feature of the 
Protestant doctrine is its isolating tendency — isolating as 
regards nationalities, isolating as regards individuals — when, 
both for the one and the other, combination was needed. 
Protestantism abdicated at once all pretension to regulate the 
international life of Europe ; and it gloried in that abdica- 
tion, for therein lay its attraction for its most powerful sup- 
porters. It mistook for an absolute solution what was only 
relatively true. It proclaimed desirable as an end, that, the only 
recommendation of which was, that it was a means^-a means 
unfortunately made necessary by former errors. And within 
the sphere of each national existence Protestantism has 
seldom claimed or offered a power of control, socially and 
politically. In its larger national developments it has been 
the creature of the temporal, not the controller. There have 
been apparent exceptions : it has worn at times the semblance 
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of a social or political power. In the case of the English 
episcopacy, the Protestantism that aspired to power was 
really in heart Romish ; a Protestantism of convention, of 
state necessity, with an illogical abhorrence of itself, constantly 
haunted by the craving for a past which was irrecoverably 
lost ; it was the Protestantism of such Protestants as Whitgift 
or Laud. Or, quite in the opposite direction, and true to 
its name in this case, it was exceptionally the religious faith 
of a man like Cromwell, whose high genius for government 
could not be obscured even by the anarchic tendencies of 
pure Protestantism, though his success might be, and was, 
impaired. 

As Catholicism, then, and Protestantism both, had been 
found inefficient, a provisional regime came into play. The 
object was to control the destructive agencies of international 
jealousy, of regal and national ambition ; to confine within 
the narrowest possible limits the evil consequences of the 
disorganisation of the past order. To effect this object, 
diplomacy came into existence, and, under the powerful im- 
pulse of Kichelieu, assumed the guidance of Europe. It 
claimed as its peculiar department the international relations, 
and, with more or less of wisdom, it succeeded in provisionally 
organizing those relations. Its work has been instinctively 
provisional, if outwardly and avowedly final : for diplomacy, 
too, has at times committed the common error of supposing 
itself final. It may have at times trespassed beyond its 
sphere ; but in general it has not attempted to interfere with 
the internal condition of the several states whose co-existence 
alone was within its competence. All distinctly national 
questions have been left to take their course, much more 
would all intellectual and religious questions escape its 
control. 

In this last department the work of destruction has been 
going on uninterruptedly. The velocity has varied with the 
different states of opinion in different countries. But the 
movement has been common to the whole of Western Europe. 
The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries saw the completion 
of the work commenced in their predecessors. The state of 
alienation to Catholicism, natural to the industrial movement. 
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and which bad spread to the social and political, ended by an 
extension to the moral and intellectual. The human intellect, 
from earliest times an object of suspicion to the spiritual 
power, assumed a position of open hostility. At the close of 
the eighteenth century it proclaimed its solution, a purely 
negative one, and ventured to hope that it would supplant its 
earlier rivals. This was the state of opinion and belief, which, 
superadded to political and social disorganisation, found its 
crisis in the great French Revolution, whose long preparation 
and course is seen to be susceptible of explanation. 

In the dissolution of the Roman Empire, amidst the crash 
of a society perishing by internal decay and external violence, 
the new Christian society found the means of organizing 
itself, and of constituting a strong frame of polity, in which 
the terrified witnesses and survivors of the ruin mia:ht find 
shelter and the supply of their wants. In the dissolution of 
Catholic and feudal society — in the revolution of which we 
are the witnesses, and can hardly hope to be the survivors, has 
there been no similar work of organisation ? 

The diplomatic regime still constitutes the controlling 
power in the international relations. In the other depart- 
ment, that of the internal condition of Europe, there has 
been growing a power alien to the older society. It is at 
present disorganized and unavailable for the wants of the new 
society. But it is highly susceptible of organisation. And 
though by its very idea it never can be capable of supplying 
all the wants of social man, it is the indispensable basis of a 
polity which shall be adequate to that task. And its disor- 
ganisation is so clear, and involves such dangers, that it must 
call out the energies of man to meet them. The power I 
mean is found in the great industrial development — in the 
natural social influence of the free working classes. 

This is one of the legacies of the past. A second is found 
in the results of the intellectual movement of modern times, 
continuing and enlarging the scientific acquisitions of an- 
tiquity. In the various sciences that have been elaborated we 
find the basis for a doctrine which may guide us in the future — 
the basis of the social science. Over and above these two, 
the period of destruction, not less than that of the previous 
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order, has banded down to us many valuable, if at present 
isolated, lessons. These may be combined and harmonized, 
and so be made to serve in the work of reconstruction, now so 
imperatively demanded.. So, behind the ruins of the past, as 
in the Roman times, the new society may shape itself, and 
the Western European Republic may receive an organisation 
in which all the substantive ideas that have been evolved 
throughout the course of its history may find a final and 
adequate expression — an organisation more binding even than 
that of Rome, resting, as it should do, on a sounder founda- 
tion of internal unity even than that offered by Catholicism. 



PART 11. 

IN the preceding Part my object has been threefold. I wished, 
first, to sketch out the social position and obligations of 
England as a member of a particular state-system. I wished, 
in the second place, to present a brief, clear view of the actual 
condition of affairs in Europe ; and, lastly, to trace the steps 
by which that condition has been brought about. In such an 
historical explanation of the present will always be found the 
best guide to the discovery of the remedy for its evils. So that 
hitherto all has been preliminary to the real subject of these 
remarks. And I trust that it will appear that I approach the 
question in no hasty spirit, unprepared for its discussion, and 
shown to be unprepared by my treating it as an isolated point 
of easy solution, — as a difficulty, arisen as of yesterday, and 
to be remedied to-morrow. On the contrarv, the result of such 
a review as I have given of the history of Europe since the 
Koman Empire, should be to create the impression, that any 
real remedies must be slow in their operation. Ripe as we may 
conceive the time to be for the application of some remedies, 
it would be over-sanguine to expect that they will be either 
speedily applied or rapidly effectual. The chronic disease of 
centuries may require centuries for its cure. Meanwhile, 
there is abundance of room for action; only, let that action Jbe 
the patient action that springs from scientific knowledge, not 
the rash action of empiricism. 

It results from what I have said, that the problem of the 
present is, to find a policy which shall be able to grapple with 
the diflSculties which the survey of the actual state of Europe, 
and the retrospect of the past, have pointed out. 

In the times when Catholicism united Europe, the evils 
which have always accompanied the social condition of man, 
at whatever stage of his progress — the evils which threatened 
the international relations of the several states — and their own 
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internal evils, were met by a twofold remedy. There stood 
ever against the several national governments^ distinct from 
them, and recognised by them not only as distinct, but as 
vested with a right to speak to them and to check their mutual 
destructive or hostile action, — the power of the Papacy. All 
questions of European interest were within its competence. 
Its sanction was sought for undertakings such as the Norman 
invasion of England, or Henry the Second's attack on Ireland. 
Its arbitration was called in, as in the disputes between John 
and his Barons. 

And the power which the Papacy then possessed to control 
and harmonize the jarring action of^ the several states, it pos- 
sessed by virtue of another power — that which it exercised 
within the limits of those several states. It spoke to the 
governments with a voice they could not help listening to ; it 
exercised over them a moral compression which they could 
not shake off, because it spoke to them in the name of a belief 
common to the classes they governed, and with all the autho- 
rity that resulted from the identity of organisation due to the 
action of the Catholic doctrine and worship. 

The remedy, then, under the Papal system was twofold — 
it was primarily and essentially internal; and, by the force of 
its success in the internal relations, it was enabled successfully 
to interfere in the external. 

In the present day, no less than in mediaeval Europe, a 
twofold remedy is required — an external and an internal 
one ; and, as the evils to be met are the same in kind, though 
more aggravated in degree, in consequence of the greater 
complications of modern society, in consequence also of the 
long neglect of the last five centuries, so the full and sufficient 
remedy must be the same in kind as that afforded to mediaeval 
Europe. The partial solution offered by the diplomatic 
regime under which Europe is now constituted, is seen to be 
inadequate. Diplomacy ran riot at the Congress of Vienna, 
and effectually discouraged any real trust in it from that time 
forwards. Its recent efforts, whether at Vienna in 1854 or 
1855, or at Paris in 1856, are such as to increase the dis- 
credit which had attached to it from 18 15. Whatever the 
hands in which it is placed, its failure is so evident, as to 
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make it probable that it is not simply a question of diplomatic 
ability or weakness in the agents, but that the whole state 
of European affairs has outgrown the period at which the 
action of diplomacy could meet its difficulties. In our own 
country, certainly, the distrust in ordinary diplomacy, if not 
deeper than elsewhere, is at least more loudly expressed. 
Everywhere we hear the same language, indicating that the 
diplomatic regime is looked on as quite incompetent. But 
at present there is nothing to be substituted for it; and so, like 
many other European institutions, though worn out, it holds 
on, waiting till a substitute be found to which it may resign 
its functions. 

Where, then, shall we find this substitute ? I have already 
given by implication the answer to this question. The true 
substitute for the diplomatic regime of the last two centuries 
can only be found in the institution of a power similar to that 
whose loss diplomacy tried, after its measure, to supply. 
There must be once more constituted a spiritual power, 
analogous in position and authority to mediaeval Papacy in its 
best days — in those days in which any historian worthy of the 
name now recognises the fact that it was of immense utility 
to Europe — that it performed invaluable services in the cause 
of humanity. 

This new spiritual power, analogous to the Papacy, must rest 
its claims to a right of authoritative interference and control of 
the temporal on the same ground as that occupied by the 
Papacy. It must rest on a community of belief, and an identical 
organisation, the result of that common belief The mere 
enunciation of such a condition shows that its realization is 
yet distant — shows, also, that it would be altogether beyond 
the limits of a work like the present to discuss the question 
fully. It was necessary to touch upon it, in order that any 
subsequent remark should be seen to be really that which it is 
meant to be — a suggestion for the provisional modifying of the 
present state, not mistaken for an attempt at a final answer to 
problems so vast as those indicated by what I have said. The 
full answer of the future must be lefl for the future. 

For the present and more immediate want, a slighter answer 
may suffice ; only the remedy should have this in it, that it 
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should be capable of being an initial and preparatory step to 
the fuller remedy of the future. Over and above this quality, 
it would be desirable that in remedying the bad results of the 
past it should address itself to remedy them in that particular 
point in which those evils first showed themselves. If we dis- 
cover this point, we find a clue at once to the natural remedy. 

It was, then, in reference to the international relations of 
Europe that the powerlessness of the Papacy any longer to 
control the evils of the time first became manifest. When, in 
the thirteenth century, the real power in this respect became, 
by the accident of his superior goodness, vested in the person 
of St. Louis ; when he was the arbiter chosen, in competition 
with at least, though not to the exclusion of the popes, there 
was a clear sign given which way the current was setting. 
When Edward IIL advanced what Hume justly calls his fatal 
pretensions to the throne of France, the Pontiif interfered; but 
his interference proved ineffectual. In the still more profli- 
gate invasion in the early part of the fourteenth, under 
Henry V., I find no remonstrance on the part of Rome, then 
scarcely monarchical in its government We may see that the 
Papacy had completely abdicated its functions. It was evident 
that regal or aristocratic caprice and international jealousies 
had free scope. There was no arbiter in Europe. 

With this clue in our hands it will be safe, then, to assume, 
that it is in the department of international relations that the 
work of reconstruction must begin — that the policy which I 
stated at the outset of this Part was required, is a foreign 
policy. And to enforce such a policy, the power needed may 
be found provisionally in public opinion, wisely guided, in the 
formation of such a body of conviction on foreign affairs, com- 
mon to such numbers, as may enable the statesmen of Western 
Europe to feel confidence in the adoption of measures calcu- 
lated to secure to her the blessings of peace and order. 

The simultaneous presence in large numbers of the required 
convictions — in other words, the existence of a public opinion — 
depends, so far as the conscious exertions of individuals to pro- 
duce it are concerned, on the existence of a perfect liberty to 
state the problem and its solution ; and, as a secondary means, 
on the free and temperate discussion of such exposition. But 
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of course the clearest statement and the most temperate dis- 
cussion are wasted^ if they are addressed to minds incapable of 
appreciating them, either by their want of the requisite intel- 
lectual training, or by their being preoccupied. In the pre- 
sent day, in England, there are two sources of preoccupation, 
which, their existence granted, are calculated to extinguish 
any discussion. The first is a period of great commercial 
prosperity, in which the energy of the nation is working at a 
high pressure, and in which the din of national advance 
deafens us to all lower and quieter sounds. The second is a 
state of war. In this respect, as in others, the Russian war has 
not been an unmixed evil. It has taught us how exclusive 
war is ; how it absorbs all the available powers of govern- 
ment, and, whilst it lasts, prevents the discussion of every social 
question. It may have taught us other valuable lessons, but 
none more directly than this. Even the most ardent advo- 
cates of war have by this time their eyes opened to its value 
as a useful remedy for our internal evils. 

And if war, as an internal remedy, has fallen into discredit, 
I know not that the late contest has any tendency to raise our 
estimation of it as a remedy for international discord. The 
settlement that has resulted from it is so evidently precarious, 
that it may well be a question whether it could not have been 
attained without the aid of so costly and clumsy a process. 
Further attention to this part of the objections to war I 
adjourn for the present. 

The most indispensable requisite as a preliminary for the 
existence of a right public opinion is, then, peace. As we all 
feel that, if we are to perform any ordinary intellectual process, 
we need as the first condition a quiet, undivided attention, so 
it is with nations. The external activity interferes with the 
internal ; and any quiet concentration of a nation on its own 
internal state must be adjourned in presence of war. That 
concentration demands psace in the first place, then ; and it 
requires for the carrying put of its objects the application of all 
the material accumulations of industry, and the absence of that 
tension, not to say that bitterness of feeling, which any consider- 
able increase in the weight of taxation makes almost inevitable. 

The right direction of public opinion is the immediate end 
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in view. Full exposition^ and the consequent discussion, are the 
social means which can alone attain this end. And the range 
of this public opinion, when formed, will be co-extensive with 
the international relations and international obligations of 
England. One by one it will judge all the positions we have 
successively taken up as against foreign nations, for hitherto 
the action of England has been in the main antagonistic. In the 
main, I say, for in the Free-trade legislation of 1846 we uieet 
the first great instance of renunciation of the dogma, till then 
avowedly acted on, that the interests of nations are conflicting, 
not harmonious. And in the recent Peace of Paris we have 
made a concession which is even more important in principle, 
as testifying that we are prepared to discuss international 
questions from a social, not from an isolated point of view ; 
for it was the concession of a so-called right, which could be 
claimed and exercised in no sense as a gain to all, but as the 
simple assertion of our maritime supremacy : it was a right 
dangerous to the peace of Europe, and as such wisely given 
up ; but, at the same time, it was a right bound up with many 
of England's historical associations, with feelings of which the 
nation has been peculiarly jealous. The acquiescence of the 
nation — even when its attention was called to the fact by a 
retrograde statesman — in this renunciation, is a sure index of 
the advance on such questions of international policy, and it 
affords a solid ground of hope for the future. There are many 
other similar points to be revised; a similar spirit must be 
brought to the revision. There must be infused into the 
whole foreign policy of England the same spirit that dictated 
this concession ; there must be awakened throughout it a con- 
sciousness of her obligations, as a substitute for the dogged 
assertion of her rights — the more usual manifestation of our 
national spirit, as it is called — and that consciousness must be 
expressed in all her outward actions. 

In the survey I took of the international relations of 
Western Europe at the present time, the point that is most 
striking is, not so much the absence of all really friendly co- 
operation, as the presence of mutual jealousy, and the exist- 
ence of numerous occasions for actual War. It is not so much 
a negative as a positive evil, that characterises our whole con- 
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dition. It were much to remove this positive evil ; it were 
more to meet the negative evil — ^to supply the want felt — to 
recal into existence the sense of union, which is but latent, 
not extinct — to make friendly co-operation, not mere secure 
isolation, the law of European politics. But the more crying 
want must be first satisfied. The positive evil must be re- 
moved. Its removal, in very many cases, would lead by a 
rapid course to the satisfaction of the want. In this respect, 
as in others, the analogy between states and individuals holds 
good. Such is the strength of the principle of benevolence 
in man, such the propension which unites man to his fellow, 
that the mere extinction of causes of quarrel is practically 
equivalent to the establishment of friendly relations. Such, 
on the other hand, is the strength of the propension between 
nations, that in their case also, extinguish the grounds of 
quarrel, and they settle with a rapid movement into harmony. 
So that a right judgment of human nature, as seen in the 
individual or in the society, in both equally acquiesces in the 
ancient formula, that man is by nature a social being. And, 
therefore, the two remedies for existing evils will be sub- 
stantially at times coincident ; the second, or positive remedy, 
following on the first as a simple prolongation or develop- 
ment of it But though they may be so viewed, not less is it 
absolutely necessary to treat them as distinct, more especially 
for this reason, that so we may avoid any inversion of the 
legitimate order — may not be led to anticipate prematurely a 
state of feeling which cannot exist at the initial stage of our 
proceedings, which can be but the consequence, never the ante- 
cedent ; which, in fact, can only then rest on a secure footing 
when it is the natural, fair consequence of the removal of all 
legitimate grounds of discontent. 

The policy of the European Powers as a body, and conse- 
quently of England as a member of that body, should be 
directed primarily to the removal of all positive causes of 
discord between its members — the removal of all points of 
hostile contact. These are sufficiently numerous, as I have 
stated in my former part. Were there any recognised method 
of ascertaining, and expressing when ascertained, the common 
will, then it would be an imperative obligation on each state 
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within its own several domain to carry out that will. As 
there is no such method^ it becomes the duty of each state to 
ascertain for itself in what it can forward this object ; by what 
sacrifice it can conduce to the common good of all. It must 
ascertain what obstacles there are, bequeathed to the present 
by the errors of the past, which may be taken away, and it 
must be prepared, by taking them away, to guarantee its 
own sincerity, and to secure influence to its voice when raised 
in favour of similar concessions on the part of other govern- 
ments. 

The era of conquest, it has been said, is past ; and the 
saying has been wicbly echoed from the personal position and 
associations of its author. But it is doubtful whether he or 
those who have echoed it have seen its full import, — have 
traced the principle to its legitimate consequences. For what 
is a conquest, in any sense worthy of the name ? It is the 
acquisition and incorporation by one state of another, in such 
manner that the two shall feel themselves parts of a new 
whole, and shall conspire together for the common good. 
The settlement that is the result of such acquisition and in- 
corporation must bring, as has been seen by many, a definite 
overbalance of advantages to the nation conquered, at once 
as the sole justification of the act and as a compensation to 
the suflTerers. A conquest which does not lead to political 
unity is, some time or other, destined to be set aside. This 
view of conquest may throw some light on the existing state 
of Europe. And when I speak of the full import of the 
expression — the era of conquests is ended — I would construe 
it in this extent: — That all those aggregations in Europe 
which, whether the result of force or fraud, are still in the 
stale of an imperfect conquest — elements of disunion, not 
of union — are doomed to a more or less proximate disruption. 
And, to express at once my full idea, it were the highest 
object of Western European statesmanship to aim at accom- 
plishing that disruption by the speediest possible means, so 
only that the means were peaceful. It is to this consumma- 
tion that we are undoubtedly tending : it is in this that alone 
can be found the adequate satisfaction of so many national 
wants. This consummation is the indispensiable basis for the 
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reconstruction, in an analogous form, of the Roman and 
mediaeval unity of Western Europe. 

But whilst I think the attainment of this end ultimately 
certain, and more near perhaps than one is authorised by 
prima fade historical analogies in supposing, I allow, as of 
course, that its immediate attainment would be chimerical in 
the last degree to expect. The passions and interests of the 
rulers of mankind, and in some cases of the nations, are so 
bound up with the existing order, that only by a slow process 
can they be overborne. Any joint action in this direction of 
Western Europe is at present out of the question. Several 
of its states would admit, as states, no question of their right 
to maintain their present possessions by every means in their 
power. All discussion of the moral obligation that rests on 
them would be superfluous. Nor would it much mend mat- 
ters, so far as I can judge, if the states which have shown 
signs of a nobler moral feeling on such points were, by virtue 
of that relative superiority, in its present extremely imperfect 
state, to venture to enforce on the less advanced members of 
the body their own imperfect views in this respect. In plain 
language, France and England would do, not good, but harm, 
by calling upon Austria to leave Italy or Hungary. 

And this for two very simple reasons. Grant that their 
imited power, resolutely exercised, could aid the national spirit 
in Italy to throw off Austria, such a result would, in the present 
state of German and Austrian feeling, leave a rankling sense 
of having been overborne — the germ of future contests. The 
second reason is, that both France and England lack^ that 
moral requisite which alone could give them any justification 
for such action. They would bring to the contest the en- 
feebling consciousness, that not on Austria alone rested the 
full force of the claim, but that it was one that, in the name of 
the common good of Europe, might be urged on both of 
them, that they are not clear in this matter. 

The application of this to France is not within my present 
subject. I have mentioned her for the purpose of anticipating 
some objections. So far is clear, that the assumption of a 
superior tone of moral interference must be based, in the state, 
as in the individual, on the prior eradication, so far as is pos- 
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sible, of all flaws in our own conduct And, therefore, as 
no joint action of the whole is possible, for reasons above 
given ; and no combined action of even two is any more pos- 
sible ; the primary step to be taken is, to set clear from all 
moral difficulty the position of England in presence of the 
rest. 

A dispassionate review of the aggregate of imperial Eng- 
land oflTers numerous points for consideration. But to enume- 
rate them, and discuss them one by one, would be a mere 
unnecessary embarrassment — an obscuring of the simple 
principle by a cloud of details. More than this, it would raise 
on each separate point a host of objectors, such as I would 
avoid if necessary, all differing from one another, but all 
bringing their difierent objections to an union against the 
principle. On the other hand, to leave the simple principle 
in its generality would be to expose myself to the charge of 
vagueness. Something more definite would be demanded. 
Nor is the demand unreasonable: nor shall it be without 
such an answer as I can find it. I will endeavour to embody 
my principle, as it were, in an instance, which shall be impor- 
tant enough to justify discussion, at the same time that it shall 
be definite enough to enclose that discussion within reasonable 
limits. K it answer these conditions, the simpler the case 
chosen, the more available is it for my object. Each addi- 
tional complication affords additional loopholes for evasion — 
a clear field is a great advantage for the assailant. 

The case required, and the statement of that case ; — such is 
the substance of the following remarks : — 

On the southern coast of the Spanish Peninsula stands 
the fortress of Gibraltar. It is by its position an integral part 
of that peninsula. For the last hundred and fifty years, it 
has been occupied by England. It has been the most che- 
rished of the advanced posts which have symbolized to 
England and to the world her maritime supremacy. It is 
interwoven with the national records by the triumph of its 
seizure, by the triumph of its successful maintenance against 
the combined power of France and Spain. It has been 
guaranteed to us by many treaties : our possession of it may 
be said to be part of the public law of Europe. We have 
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valued it both for its real value^ and for many factitious advan- 
tages. Through many succeeding generations it has been a 
centre for our historical asspciations^ — an accession^ if not to 
our material wealth, yet to our national self-respect ; the fond 
object of our pride, if not the bulwark of our power. Into 
the history of the acquisition of Gibraltar I have no wish to 
inquire. I waive all such considerations. I find no fault 
with our title to it. I have no object to answer in underrating 
its importance as a fortress. My argument rather leads me 
the other way. It would lead me to be glad that the title 
is valid by the international law of Europe against all the 
world ; it would lead me to wish the fortress still more im- 
portant, the history of its acquisition absolutely without flaw. 
Let us turn now to the two Powers who are concerned in 
its occupation, Spain and England. And, first, for Spain. 
Once the terror and arbiter of Europe, Spain has fallen into 
the lowest rank of European Powers. Her voice is no longer 
heard in European councils; her material and aggressive 
strength is at a minimum. She remains a great nation, an 
important constituent of the Western European Republic, 
but she remains so in spite, as it were, of her present condi- 
tion. She remains so by virtue of her past history, with its long 
record of glory ; by virtue of that to which all testify — her 
undiminished self-respect, and the undegraded character of 
the majority of the nation; by virtue, lastly, of her hopes t)f the 
future, of which no present depression can rob her. But 
in the present she is powerless, the result of many sad fatalities, 
of misgovernment and misdirection of the national energies, 
of false economical theories, of long and exhausting wars, 
in which her fortunes have been interwoven with those of 
France, the result in the immediate present of internal dissen- 
sions and dynastic quarrels. In her more powerful period 
she failed in wresting firom us Gibraltar. She can hardly now 
entertain the vision of attempting a second attack. Such is 
her weakness, she must acquiesce in the standing insult 
which the foreign occupation of one of her towns cannot but 
constitute. She has no choice left her but a dignified sub- 
mission to her destiny. And, if all else fails, in dignity the 
Spaniard is never wanting. 
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Aad now for Englaad. With the Athenian statesman I 
might say — fiaKpriyopuv ev elBomv ov fiovXofiavog ia<y(o. To 
dwell on a subject familiar to all, — for this I have no taste, 
and will therefore pass on. For the most distrustful of Eng- 
land's future will not deny her present strength. And yet, 
for the purposes of my argument, I must dwell briefly on her 
position. I must, in some measure, avoiding so far as may be 
any pandering to our national arrogance, express the con- 
sciousness which I share with all around me of the great 
name and great power of England. If her officers have 
justly incurred the national dislike and . the contempt of all 
competent foreign observers; if her rulers are no less the just 
object of the national distrust and of the ill-concealed sneers 
of foreign statesmen ; if her policy is by all foreign nations 
considered as Machiavellian, and by a large and increasing 
minority at home stigmatized as at once weak, pretentious, 
and unjust; if her institutions are somewhat overworn; 
if her social fabric is shaken by the extreme separation 
and alienation of the different classes ; if her wide empire 
bears many a stain on its origin, and some few also on 
the spirit in which it is wielded ; still, when the process of 
subtraction is complete, there is left legitimate and solid 
ground for a high estimate of England's power. They who 
despise her officers must admire the patient and majestic 
valour of her soldiers. They who sneer at her statesmen feel 
that the nation those statesmen represent is no object for a 
sneer. The foreign nations who condemn our policy distin- 
guish between its authors and the English people. And all 
alike are alive to the fact, that behind those time-worn institu- 
tions, behind that tottering social fabric, ill-represented and 
but partially concealed by an effete church and aristocracy, 
there stands the strong English nation, with a will and an 
energy which in the hour of danger would shake off its 
actual guides, whether in the field or in council, and, under 
new and more competent guidance, prove itself adequate to 
any emergency. This strength of will, the indomitable 
energy, the real union of all her parties amid much apparent 
disunion, her wealth, her commercial influence, her colonial 
empire, her command of India, her powerful navy, her power 
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of calling into existence under any disadvantages^ of convey- 
ing and of feeding an army — all these combined seem to 
make her formidable both for defence and aggression. In 
enterprise and vigour, and the consciousness of vigour and 
enterprise, she is the very opposite of Spain. She, as 
Spain, has a glorious past. She, as Spain, may look forward 
with confidence to the future. Unlike Spain, she is in the 
present, in extent of dominion and in material power, the 
first of European states : in moral iand political influence she 
is in the very foremost rank. 

Such is the contrast between Spain and England. And it 
is to Spain in her weakness that I would urge on England to 
restore Gibraltar, an J to restore it unconditionally. There 
should be no dismantling — no paltry claim for indemnity. In 
the full pride of its impregnable defences, with all the labour 
and skill invested in it during so many generations, would I 
wish to see it restored. This would make it clear that it is 
no economical spirit that dictates the act, but that it is the 
act of inauguration of the new policy which shall henceforth 
characterise the dealings of England in her relations with other 
nations. It should be an act sj^mbolical of our recognition of 
the feelings and fair claims of others ; of our recognition of 
the truth, that no mere insular or national interests, but our 
obligations to Europe and to the whole of mankind, ought 
to be our guiding principle for the future. 

To throw light on the general bearings of the proposal — to 
show that a diminution of an outward might be a real increase 
of our moral strength — to show also that the lapse of time 
changes our views on such questions, and makes that appear 
a gain which was considered most detrimental — I would 
direct attention to the case of Calais. 

It is three centuries since the recovery of Calais by the 
French, its natural owners, was felt by the nation as a disgrace, 
by its Queen as her death-warrant. At the time of its loss, 
we had held it for two hundred years. It was, even more than 
Gibraltar, connected with the traditional glory of the England 
of that day. Its associations were those of Crecy and Poitiers, 
of the victors on those fields of national glory, of the long sub- 
sequent wars between England and France. Step by step we 
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had been driven from France; but whilst Calais remained ours, 
there seemed some ground for the proud title our sovereigns 
claimed, some encouragement for the popular feeling which 
always cherished hopes of a restoration of our power. Mary 
was not blind to the strength of this feeling. And even under 
her successor, the wise policy which acquiesced in the loss of 
Calais was forced to conciliate by special stipulations the pre- 
judices of the nation, and Elizabeth and her statesmen appeared 
to yield with reluctance what their sagacity told them it was 
neither possible nor desirable to regain. 

But let us put the supposition that Calais had remained 
till now a dependency of the English crown; that during 
these three last centuries that additional element of discord 
had been in existence to aggravate all the bitter feeling that 
has estranged England and France ; and that now, when the 
troubled waters were becoming calm, there was left between 
the two nations this standing cause for dissension. Equally 
in the past, as in the present, we can see the magnitude of the 
evil. We can see that the loss of Calais was most fortunate ; 
that its retention now would be morally impossible ; that no 
material advantages could compensate for the moral weakening 
of our position such retention would involve. We can see 
that the policy which should have urged its immediate resti- 
tution would meet with unanimous assent. It is now also 
evident that its value was in all respects overrated — so evident, 
that we can hardly sympathise with the misconception of our 
forefathers. Time has cleared away all the delusions on the 
subject, and good sense reasserts its empire. 

But, in the reign of Mary, what would have been thought 
of a proposal to restore Calais ? Undoubtedly it would have 
been thought the wildest Quixotism, possibly might have been 
construed into treason. This should throw light on the pre- 
sent proposal ; for what would then have been deemed almost 
insanity to propose, it would be clear insanity now to wish 
undone. Every argument of sound policy was then in favour 
of the restitution of Calais ; but no argument would have 
been listened to. The national prejudices were against it. 
Every argument of sound policy is, I believe, now equally in 
favour of the restitution of Gibraltar. Are we sufiiciently 
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strong to rise above our prejudices, or has the experience of 
the past been lost upon us ? 

And there is one argument in the case of Gibraltar, not 
applicable in the supposed case of Calais, which should be 
conciliatory to a nation so proud as the English. There could 
not rest on the restitution of Gibraltar to Spain any imputa- 
tion that it was dictated by self-interest To disarm the enmity 
of France might be a great inducement to us ; to disarm the 
enmity of Spain — so changed is that noble country ! — would be 
an unappreciable motive. It might excite an ill-placed ridicule. 
With this remark I leave the parallel of Calais to the 
judgment of the reader. I need scarcely add, what is implied 
in all I have said, that the concession of Gibraltar is not a 
final settlement ; that the principle on which we concede it 
is one of wide application — wide application by England, 
applicable also by other members of Western Europe. Upon 
the obligations that rest on them I forbear to dwell. It seems 
better that they should be pointed out by themselves, and that 
England's obligations should be sought out and expressed by 
Englishmen. All appearance of dictation is avoided by such 
a course; all unnecessary irritation of the spirit of inde- 
pendent nationality is equally avoided; and each nation is left 
to take of its own impulse the initiative, so far as it is con- 
cerned. So far only may such a concession be useful to us in 
regard to the conduct of other nations, that it may enlighten 
us on the true object to be pursued in all international ques- 
tions, and may give a definite consistency to our immediate 
views on foreign policy, in the place of the lamentable inco- 
herence which at present is the prevailing characteristic. 

Such a concession would have a direct and an indirect 
action. The direct action on the European world could hardly 
fail to be strikingly beneficial. No such pledge of a determi- 
nation to enter on a new spirit in our foreign policy could be 
given ; none so directly appreciable by the whole European 
public. There are other reparations of the past which might 
really be a greater sacrifice to England to make ; but there is 
no one so tangible, no one so evidently embodying the sense 
of obligation which membership involves : no act also could 
be so symbolical of the change in the condition of Europe 
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which I have above hinted at as desirable. Spain would 
thereby recover her full nationality ; and its recovery by 
Spain would be an earnest of its recovery by Italy. It is a 
concession which would be worth all our preaching about 
liberal and just government; preaching which, when brought 
into contrast with the present and past policy of England, is 
seen to be glaringly hollow — to be nothing else than a repeti- 
tion, in the international relations, of the peculiar vice which 
characterises us as a nation, our propensity to cant. And 
such a concession, made in the right spirit, would have an 
indirect action on all our own views of foreign policy, — an 
appreciable result. A course of action on the principle of 
sacrificing our own good to that of others is first of all right 
in itself for the person who performs it; then it reacts on his 
whole view of his conduct. It gives him great clearness of 
vision — for self-interest is the great source of darkness. Its 
tendency to act beneficially on others is self-evident. So with 
nations and national morality. One such act of clear renun-* 
ciatioB in the face of Europe would raise the national 
consciousness, clear its clouded vision of its obligations, and 
be a manly breaking with whatever of evil there has been 
embodied in our past policy. All subsequent similar ques- 
tions might be brought to the same standard, and the theory 
of our own peculiar, private, national interests would be 
inadmissible. The noble action, once done, has a constraining 
power for all future time — Noblesse oblige. 

But it were vain to expect that, if listened to at all, such a 
proposal should not meet with serious objections, more or 
less argumentative. All objections I could not hope to ob- 
viate or even anticipate. I have selected some four or five of 
the principal ones — those most likely to be felt and urged, or 
felt, if not urged. I would gladly make my case as strong as 
I can. It is, as may now be seen, in need of all possible 
advantages of treatment 

Objection I. — Nations have no such obligations as you 
speak of in their conduct one towards another. They have, 
by the existence of an international law, certain rights which 
they can claim, and which, if denied them, they are justified 
in enforcing by war. They have also their own interests to 
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protect This is to them the ultimate end. To consult the 
interests of others were mere Quixotism. All that can be 
claimed of them in regard to others is. that they should care- 
fully abstain from doing harm. But this, indeed, is no more 
that an enlightened view of their separate interest would 
dictate to them. 

Such an objection as this I do not attempt to answer. It 
rests on a morality diametrically opposite to that which I 
advocate. Consistently held, it is impregnable in point of 
logic. It is, in its naked expression, a theory not often main- 
tained ; but it is a theory which, though not openly avowed, 
is yet substantially at the bottom of much of our language, 
largely influencing our political views. It must be so. For, in 
our private social relations, it is, with the mass of those we 
meet, absolutely dominant, engrained into our whole system 
of education, colouring all our language and practice, largely 
preached from the pulpit as the sum and substance of 
Christian duty. It could not be expected that it should con- 
fine itself to our private faith and practice. It naturally 
spreads further. I have not hesitated to express it in its crude 
form, for on all occasions it deserves an attentive examina- 
tion. But I repeat that he who should advance it would be 
unassailable in logic, or at least I should think time lost in 
assailing him. I appeal not to those who hold it, but to those 
who hold its exact opposite. 

Objection XL — The obligation in the way of concession 
and restitution is not peculiar to England. It is binding 
on others who are, equally with her, members of Western 
Europe, and equally open to the charge of unjust possession. 
Why then should England be the first to begin a new policy ? 
Why should it not be inaugurated by a decision common to 
the whole state-system? Reciprocity is desirable between 
states, and it might happen that our concession elicited no 
corresponding action on the part of others, and that so we 
stood the object of the world's ridicule, as having se| an 
example which nobody would follow. 

This objection appeals to that which has a strong hold on 
all of us, stepping in often to check our more generous im- 
pulses — the dread of their failure, of their meeting no return, 
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and the consequent sense of our having placed ourselves in a 
ridiculous position. It were a suflScient answer to say, that 
if the obligation be admitted at all, it can hardly allow of any 
hesitation, or be made conditional on the conduct of others. 
This were a sufficient answer. But I would add that the 
position and strength of England, even when estimated at 
the lowest point conceivable, constitute an obligation on her 
to take the initiative. They make her amenable to the opera- 
tion of the noble principle embodied in my motto. It is 
because she is so eminently wealthy and strong that it falls on 
her to begin the policy of concession. It is for the strong to 
bear the burdens of the weak. It is for the strong to 
yield to the weak. It is the strong who should be able to 
meet with coolness any sneers directed against the line of 
action adopted. So that, as you exalt England in the rank 
of nations, you are but strengthening the argument against 
her. The higher the estimate you form of her strength, the 
stronger you make her obligations. 

Objection III. — All this is very well ; but there is a dif- 
ference between the power of England and that of the other 
great States with which she is connected. She is smaller in 
extent. She maintains a military force numerically very 
inferior to theirs. She holds her high place by virtue of the 
prestige attached to her name. To threaten that prestige is 
to threaten the whole edifice of her power. Destroy it, and 
she sinks into the second rank. The cession of Gibraltar 
would be a heavy blow struck at this foundation of her great- 
ness. 

I will not dwell on the feeling latent in such an objection. 
It betrays a distrust of the solidity of England's power. It 
gives a key to the real value of much of our vapouring. I 
do not share in such feeling of distrust ; and if I did share it, 
I should not allow that it constituted a sound argument. I 
should prefer for England another kind of prestige. I should 
prefer the prestige she would gain by the noble initiation of a 
fi-esh policy in Europe. I should think that such initiation 
would guarantee to Europe her consciousness of real strength, 
though somewhat less than had been thought ; and I should 
think that we were well rid of the prestige derived from wide 
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empire, without any consideratioa of the method of its ac- 
quisition or retention. But I have no sympathy with any 
such language as that of the objection. It is immoral ; it 
is essentially distrustful ; it evinces no faith in justice, but a 
strong faith in material power — a, stronger faith in the show 
of material power. It is, besides, based on a total misconcep- 
tion, in my opinion, of the tendencies of the time. In the 
concession I advocate, England would make no appeal to the 
older and more corrupt political sentiments of Europe. It 
would be a concession alien to the sentiments of the courts 
and cabinets, whether absolutist or aristocratic It would 
appeal to that which exists outside of those courts and 
cabinets, wanting at times the power of expressing itself but, 
to the eye rightly trained to watch the course of events, 
giving sufficient evidence of its existence and its growth. It 
would appeal, that is, to the feeling of the nations of Europe. 
It would appeal to sentiments, which are those of an over- 
whelming majority of those nations, which are making them- 
selves felt, and will every day assume a greater power. Any 
European history of the last forty years speaks of the shock 
that ran through popular Europe when, under the impulse of 
Canning, England broke with the absolutist, and proclaimed 
her adhesion to a freer policy. Not dissimilar, but stronger, 
would be the effect of an act by which England should break, 
not with absolutism in other courts, but with her own tra- 
ditional maxims of an aggressive domination. The effect 
would be stronger ; for the act in itself would be sounder, 
more absolutely clear from misconception, more indisputably 
a step which could not be retraced, the sure pledge of a 
future dissevered from the evils of the past. If every noble 
sentiment uttered in England is said to find its echo on the 
Continent, we may be certain that the response to a noble 
action, symbolical of future conduct, would be, not ridicule, 
but the deepest respect. 

In fact, the time is rapidly passing, if not past, when we 
should speak or act for the Courts of Europe. Borfi our 
speech and action should be calculated for the nationalities. 
It is the vice of our ambiguous institutions, that they make 
any straightforward speech or action well nigh impossible. 
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Objection IV. — Salus populi suprema lex. Not that it 
would be contended that the possession of Gibraltar is, in the 
strictest sense, a question of self-defence. But it would be 
urged that its possession gives us the command of the Medi- 
terranean, or prevents that sea being closed against us. That 
the closing of that sea would be of the greatest detriment to 
the maritime interests of Great Britain, — that, in fact, the 
concession is too great a one to make — involves too great a 
sacrifice. No nation can be expected to carry its theory of 
social obligation so far. 

I believe this objection to rest on an unsound basis in fact. 
Were it not so, it would be no sufficient ground for retaining 
a possession to which we, morally, are not entitled, because 
it is convenient for the nation to do so. But I believe that it 
is an error to look on Gibraltar as in any degree a material 
accession to England's strength. It could not have been 
looked on as such by those who, some years ago, proposed its 
abandonment on economical grounds. In time of war its 
possession may be occasionally a convenience. But no policy 
is defensible which is based on a constant probability of war. 
Such a policy is now antiquated. It. is worn out, with its 
whole s^'Stem of balances, checks, and its constant appeals to 
international rivalry. Such a policy is the very opposite of 
that which the present requires, and which the immediate 
future will unquestionably see embodied in action. The 
closing of the Mediterranean against our commerce by a 
combination of France and Spain does not depend on the 
Spanish occupation of Gibraltar, if it were worth while to 
waste any words on so laughable a supposition. 

But, apart from all definite objections capable of an argu- 
mentative expression, there remains a much more real difficulty. 
It is the difficulty raised by a national feeling which is the 
fruitful source of objections, but cannot be embodied in any 
single one. It is a Proteus with which it is hard to grapple. 
The genuine English feeling, it is said, stands up for its 
rights, — asks no more and no less. We have won Gibraltar ; 
we have held it ; we have had our right to it acknowledged 
repeatedly. Why should we be called on to give up that 
which is our right ? 
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With such a feeling it is vain to argue. It can only be met 
indirectly, — by an appeal, that is, to other higher and better 
feelings, such as may be called out by the thoughtful estimate 
of our duties and obligations, the question of our rights being 
put aside. From their discussion no good will ensue. But 
if we can put ourselves on the ground of obligations, there is 
hope of a good result. The feeling instanced above, and the 
language in which it finds expression, are equally unsound. 
They evince, in the sphere of private life, an ignorance of the 
true position of each man in this world, — an ignorance of the 
primary conditions of social existence. They are an index of 
the same ignorance in the sphere of international relations. 
But those who so speak and feel cannot see the flaw. All 
that can be hoped is, that the spirit is becoming less preva- 
lent, — that the due appreciation of the claims of others is 
spreading. An appeal based on such appreciation may then 
have some chance of not being borne down without a hearing 
by the simple weight of an impatient majority. 

And if to any the whole proposal seems a mere chimera? 
any such policy a dream which the sober common sense of 
mankind at once would repudiate ; if any urge that no nation 
has ever made, or ever will make, such concessions — that the 
utmost that can be expected is acquiescence in such conces- 
sions when wrung from it by the force of circumstances ; that 
any voluntary initiative it is vain to expect ; — to all such I 
again attempt no direct answer. To my view, the state of 
Europe requires other remedies than any which common 
sense is likely to apply. It is high time that governments 
should begin to justify their claim to obedience on the part of 
the governed by a manifest exercise of forethought, the 
essential condition of government. 

I put aside, therefore, as alien to our present need, all such 
language as that above quoted, and declare my conviction 
that the guidance of Europe is an affair, not of common sense, 
but of the maturest and most patient wisdom; a wisdom 
which shall embrace in one comprehensive view the whole of 
the past history of mankind, shall read aright the lessons it 
conveys, and be able to combine them rightly, and draw from 
them right deductions ; a wisdom which, availing itself of the 
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aid of the imagination^ shall by its assistance penetrate the 
wants of the future, — which, thus keeping ever in view the 
future, and instructed by the experience of the past, shall be 
able with perfect calmness to rise above and to estimate the 
present, discern clearly its wants, and the modifications of 
which it is susceptible. Such wisdom, based upon knowledge 
and disciplined by social morality, shall in its large conclusions 
be applicable, so far as is compatible with man's intellectual 
limits, to all his political, social, and religious demands. 



PART III. 

BRIEFLY to recapitulate. 
The first part of these remarks was occupied in laying 
the basis on which might rest a certain scheme of foreign 
policy. I attempted, with that object in view, to make clear 
the extent of the aggregate to which such policy should be 
applicable. That settled, I proceeded to consider the position 
of England as a member of that aggregate, with the social 
obligations such membership involved, to the exclusion of 
merely national interests. I then analysed the complications 
of the actual state of Europe, both national and international. 
This led to a review of past European history, as an eluci- 
dation of the origin of those complications indispensable to 
a right judgment. 

The basis tBus laid, the Second Part was occupied with the 
statement of the remedies needed for the present emergency — 
remedies to which the experience of mediaeval Europe was 
taken as a guide. Such remedies were twofold, final and 
provisional ; the latter alone within the scope of the present 
treatment, the other only to be indicated. The provisional, 
again, were twofold, according as they aimed at removing 
causes of quarrel, or as they aimed at the creation of a positive 
good feeling. It was the former more especially that were 
within the range of a discussion of foreign policy. And, as 
an instance of the removal of causes of quarrel, I took the 
simplest case open to me, and as an Englishman, endea- 
voured to show that the cession of Gibraltar to Spain would 
be the commencement of a really sound policy, meeting, one 
by one, the objections as they occurred to me. 

There remain for this Third Part some more general con- 
siderations. 

The policy of peace and mutual concession which has 
been advocated, implies the expectation of a moral solution of 
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the di£Sculties of Europe. It looks on all violent disturbance 
of the status quo as an adjournment, not a furtherance, of that 
solution. I do not undervalue the obstacles to its adoption, 
but they are losing their force under the pressure of expe- 
rience. Even the most natural, most legitimate obstacle, 
that which lies in the just impatience of oppression felt by the 
nations who are oppressed, — even this is losing its force. 

But I feel that there is a primd facie difficulty in my case. 
It may be said :— An EngUshman finds it easy to urge peace 
and patient expectation ; for the evils from which his country 
suffers admit — nay, imperatively demand — such remedies, and 
no others. So the healthy preach endurance to the sick. But 
countries such as Italy and Hungary, writhing under ^the 
dominion of a foreign Power, or under intolerable oppression 
at home, need a speedier relief. If once delivered firom that 
foreign power and domestic oppression, they too could look 
to a moral solution for their evils, and patiently work at that 
solution. Nay more, we in this country see amongst us as 
exiles, men whose whole character and bearing is a constant 
refutation of every calumny, once so freely heaped on the 
popular party in Europe, — a convincing proof of the hopeless 
nature of the governments, with whose existence their pre- 
sence in their native country is deemed incompatible. We 
have, many of us, had the privilege of knowing such men, 
and those who have enjoyed that privilege can sympathize 
with me in feeling alarm, lest anything said may appear to 
evince an indifference to their sufferings, or to that which they 
feel far more keenly — the unhappy condition of their country. 

Patience to the exile means, too often, a life lost to the 
direct service of his country. But not, therefore, is it wholly 
lost to her. For such men are involuntary missionaries, 
spreading through Western Europe, and more especially in 
this insular England, a more thorough and a more just sym- 
pathy for their country, helping to form public opinion, and 
to direct it aright. In this they may find some compensation 
for the bitterness of exile ;— so bitter even to Dante under 
the sky of Italy ;«— how much more bitter in a distant and 
northern land, and amidst the sounds of a strange language ? 

We can offer to such men a silent and respectiul sympathy- 
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and we can prove that sympathy in act, by diligently 
studying the problems of European policy, and by learning 
from them more accurately the particular relation of their 
peculiar national wants to the wants of the whole system. 
From any more direct expression of our regret, it were well 
perhaps to abstain, — only in abstaining, I would not be 
thought indifferent I will content myself with urging that, 
if I reprobate the policy of England as oppressive and unjust, 
I am not likely to approve of the conduct of Austria. If I can 
sympathize with all who are suffering under the dominion 
of England, I shall probably feel sympathy at least as 
keen for those similarly suffering under any other Power. 
Indeed, apart from any feeling, it is my conviction that there 
is no solid peace possible for Europe, nor, if possible, would it 
be to me desirable, so long as Italy remains under the govern- 
ment of a foreign Power. It is simply a question of the best 
means of freeing her. And it is in reference to this question 
that I would venture on the following remarks, which aim at 
showing, on reasonable grounds, that there is no external help 
to be looked for by the " oppressed nationalities" under the 
actual political combinations of Europe. 

The only possible source of external help is either France 
or England separately, or the two acting in concert. The 
general objection to the active intervention of either of these 
Powers, or of both combined, has been already stated. Here 
I may take into consideration more special objections, appli- 
cable to the present and more immediate future. The two 
great Western Powers, considered singly, have each their own 
impediments to a consistent and decided action. In combi- 
nation they do not lose those impediments ; on the contrary, 
they rather add fresh ones. If no good can be hoped from 
their independent action, none could be hoped from their con- 
cert So that an examination of them individually will suffice. 
If that lead us to see that their interference could not be for 
any really valuable result, we may dismiss any further question 
as to their combined action. 

The policy of France under its present ruler must be largely 
coloured by the peculiarities of his position. Not that I think 
he could enter on a policy adverse to the views of the French 
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nation. He is, more than our own government, responsible 
to the nation, and his tenure is more directly contingent on the 
degree in which he is found to serve it. Still, in presence of 
foreign governments, he must have a great influence on the 
political action of France. And the position of Louis Napo- 
leon, estimated calmly, is so ambiguous, so imperialist in out- 
ward form, so republican in essential character, as seriously 
to compromise any power of straightforward action. His im- 
perial dignity and state, and his dynastic aspirations, embarrass 
him far more -than they aid him. They identify him in the 
face of Europe with its older order. They alienate from him 
in Europe, as in France, all republican sympathies. They 
strip him of what strength there might have been for him in 
the democratic origin which he assigns to his power, while 
sufficient of that democratic origin clings to him to render 
him an object of suspicion to the absolutist courts. Whatever 
his policy in the internal administration of France, he re- 
mains, from the point of view of foreign policy, part and 
.parcel of the established system of European government, and 
incapable of rising above it, so long as he wavers between two 
distinct positions, from an inability to see clearly the weakness 
consequent on his adhesion to the traditions of Imperialism. 

The same objections in substance apply to England. And if 
it be desirable for an Englishman to speak with caution and 
with a certain reticence when criticising the French govern- 
ment, more openness may be allowed him when speaking of 
his own. A careful review of the action of England in 
Europe for the last two centuries, since the death of Cromwell 
and the fall of his power closed all hope of wise and noble 
government, and left her aristocracy free to follow its own 
impulses, — such a review would force on all the conviction that 
the interference of England in her present state is worse than 
useless. If against this statement were quoted the policy of 
William HI., the answer is clear. That monarch's plans were 
curbed, as far as they could be curbed, by the most narrow 
and jealous supervision. He was hampered and fettered in 
every direction. He was to be the doge of an oligarchy, 
which has not unhappily been compared to that of Venice. 

Return we, then, to the former statement. The past history 

B 
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of England, taken in the general, is sufficient to prove that 
the popular cause in Europe has nothing to hope from her. 
Her aristocracy, — and I need not stop to argue the point, that 
the aristocracy in foreign as in home questions is England — ^has 
no sympathy with any nation, as distinct from its government. 
It is itself, as the present government of France, essentially 
bound up with the older order — part and parcel of the esta- 
blished system of European government. And it has never 
acted in the past — it is not capable of acting in the present — of 
its own impulse, that is, otherwise than as part of that system. 
It would welcome now, as it welcomed in 1849 — ^^^ ^^ welcome 
would find an echo, as it then did, in the middle classes — 
another victory over the national party in Italy and Hungary. 
It might, perhaps, however impassive it appears, wish that 
victory less stained with fraud and bloodshed. It might wish, 
in the interests of common humanity and order, the power 
secured by such victory more moderately and more wisely 
exercised. But sympathy for the vanquished cause it could 
not feel. Once only on a large scale has the aristocracy of 
England assumed the position of the defender of liberty. It 
struggled long and successfully against Napoleon, for his 
ambition threatened the national existence, and the ideas on 
which his power rested were antipathetic in the extreme to 
the aristocratic element in that existence. Biit the conduct 
of the English aristocracy after the close of that struggle 
proved how little any genuine sense of liberty, any real wish 
for good government, any popular sympathies, had been 
amongst its motives. It turned its back coldly on all the 
hopes it had evoked. . It saw with complacency the govern- 
ments of Europe resume their former methods and violate 
their promises. Its treatment of Sicily was but the most 
flagrant instance of a general system. It was not its fault if 
any failed to learn the lesson, that the hopes placed in aris- 
tocratic England were a delusion of the most dangerous 
order. Yet, so sanguine is man's nature, that, forgetful of the 
lessons of the past, forgetful of the evils fairly traceable to the 
policy of England under her aristocratic government during 
the last two centuries, in the hour of revolution and danger, 
in 1848, foreign nations turned to England with the expecta- 
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tion of help. I will not dwell on the way in which they were 
then met. All alike blame the line of conduct then adopted, 
as exciting hopes that must inevitably be disappointed. The 
only good result from it would be the conviction that, in any 
future crisis of the same kind, as well as under the pressure of 
existing evils, England, so long as she continues what she is 
in government, may be powerful for evil, but is entirely power- 
less for good. 

There is a lai^e and increasing body of Englishmen who 
feel that this is in substance true. They take a lively interest 
in foreign affairs. Their general tendency is in favour of a 
different conduct on the part of England — a conduct which they 
would look upon as some atonement for the past. They hold 
the cause of the nations of Europe to be just, and they would 
exert the strength of England in support of its justice. With 
these opinions, they are naturally impatient of a quieter policy. 

And yet a calm judgment, both of the past and of the 
present, should make them hesitate. The grounds urged 
above are quite as applicable here. No rapid change in the 
government of their country is probable ; and if that remains 
unchanged, in the interest of the nations with which they 
sympathize, complete abstinence from exertion on the part of 
EngFand is the only wise course. And to Englishmen there 
are other grounds that may be urged. The closer they 
examine the history of their country, the more, I feel no 
question, they will convince themselves that the real clue to 
the evils, under which it is now suffering at home, is to be 
found in the aggressive policy which has long characterized 
the rule of their oligarchy. The constant direction of the 
energies, of the nation abroad and to war — whether war had 
political supremacy, extended dominion, or commercial ad- 
vantages as its object — has been the result of combined 
calculation and instinct; and the unvarying aim has been to 
secure the power of the aristocracy at home. It did not wish 
a close attention directed on its own government. Such close 
attention on the part of a people in any degree invested with 
political liberty must have been fatal to its power. The real 
remedy lay in effecting a diversion, and that diversion was 
found in an unscrupulous foreign policy. 

E 2 
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Passing over all more doubtful instances^ and clearing away 
all the sophistries that for years have obscured the national 
perception, I ask, What was the real object of the aristocracy 
in plunging into the great war of 1793 with revolutionary 
France ? Was not the true policy of England as alien to 
such a war then as in 1830 or 1.848, when France again 
broke up the established order? Or was the motive a real 
sympathy with the French Court? Any such pretence is 
now hopeless. The real motive was, to keep out French 
principles — Jacobinical was the name given them : in other 
words, to prevent any searching inquiry into the fabric of our 
own government. It was to adjourn, and the plan was suc- 
cessful, all questions of internal improvement to some distant 
day. And the policy then pursued was one which our aristo- 
cracy would not be averse to repeat I have heard quoted the 
remark of an acute political observer on hearing the news of 
the victory of the Alma — * It has given the aristocracy fifty 
years longer of power.' The subsequent blunders in the 
management of the war, not within the range of calculation, 
made the event but little correspond to the prediction. The 
whole result has, in fact, been seriously to impair the stability 
of our rulers' position. So alive were they to this, that at 
one period they were bent on terminating the war on any 
terms. But though false in this particular case, the remark 
has a general truth ; and it is an index to the danger we ran. 
For the tenure of power by the aristocracy, as at present 
constituted and animated, is equivalent to the adjournment of 
all real social amelioration. Were it not so, were it consistent 
with that amelioration, I for one should have no care to attack 
it. In time its tenure must come to an end, and, meanwhile, 
it would be no source of danger. But if there came a strong 
demand for internal reforms and social changes, our aristo- 
cracy — which, whatever our judgment of its system of govern- 
ment, and of its results, has not been wanting in ability, even 
if that ability has been specially concentrated on its own 
preservation of power — would not be slow again to seek a 
diversion, much less would it be slow to accept one that 
should be pressed on it by the inadvertence of the more 
liberal party. Provided as it is with a naval and military 
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force, well organised and anxious to retrieve its prestige, it 
would not be slow to accept foreign action as a safety-valve 
for the national discontent, or an escape from that which is 
yet more formidable — the searching and intelligent, if 
moderate, scrutiny of its whole method of government, and 
of the social principles which that method embodies. So, 
whilst from the earlier point of view the consequence of 
England's active intervention would be an evil, as regards the 
nations for whose benefit it was apparently designed, its 
bearing on all home politics would be no less prejudicial. 
When the diversion was over, and the day was come when 
further adjournment was impossible, we should but find 
ourselves with increased burdens and an accumulation of 
difficulties. 

It is at once for the interest of England and the interest of 
Europe that no false step be taken in this matter — that no 
opportunity be given to our aristocracy to play over again the 
game it has played but too successfully. It is essential for the 
welfare of Europe that no scope should be allowed for its 
propensity to arrest its danger by a policy similar to that 
which led Henry V. to invade France. It is essential for 
the welfare of England that the peaceful and gradual process 
of removing it from power be not interrupted. It will doubt- 
less struggle hard against the change which is necessary to 
bring it into harmony with the different social ideas of an 
industrial community. But its struggle must be unsuccessful 
if we remain at peace. Unquestionably, its own true interest, 
equally with the true interest of England, requires peace. 
But the aristocracy has shown but few signs of being awake 
to its true interests. Entrenched behind the delusive 
scheme of parliamentary government, the democratic fiction 
under which it consents to veil its power — using the institu- 
tions of the country (if I may be allowed to borrow a railway 
expression) as the buffer to break the force of any assault on 
it — it will continue, so long as it is able, to evade the real 
requirements of the times. Its ability on many points cannot 
but command some admiration. In the great art of leading 
a nation to believe it has got the substance, when it is really 
left to play with the shadow, I believe the aristocratic 
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government of England absolutely unrivalled. The means 
adopted; the secret of its art, the arcanum imperii^ the long 
history of parliamentary corruption, I leave for the present, 
with the simple indication. 

All calls to action, then, whether addressed to ns from 
foreign sufferers or from the sympathizing party at home, 
must be disregarded. The latter are the more likely to be 
frequent and troublesome ; for, if I mistake not, there are 
evident signs of a growing conviction on the part of the 
oppressed nations and their exiled representatives, that no 
foreign aid can be of use — that peaceful and moral reme- 
dies are the only sure ones. So a policy, such as 1 have 
advocated, would be more likely to meet with acceptance 
abroad than in England. Its disclaimer of any appeal to 
arms, as at once uncertain, and unsatisfactory if successful, 
would be more likely to gain assent. True, it wears an air of 
length and of tediousness ; but it is not difficult to see that, 
whilst discarding the attractions which a more energetic 
conduct offers, it has more powerful ones of its own — that it 
rests on a sounder appreciation of the actual facts, and, by its 
completeness and finality, overbalances any inconveniences 
resulting from its slowness of movement. 

Of Western Europe generally it is true, that the govern- 
ments are at issue with their respective nations. The degrees 
of dissidence will differ; but it exists everywhere in some 
degree, not merely on questions of national regulations, but 
also on those of the external relations. The ideas of the two 
constituents of each state, the government and the governed, 
are, in fact, at variance ; there cannot be agreement, then, 
as to the conduct based on those ideas. The governments 
look too exclusively to the immediate past, or to existing 
institutions. They represent by their position order, but they 
represent it somewhat blindly, unconscious that for a govern- 
ment merely to aim at the conservation of order is a most 
dangerous policy — that to bind the future too closely to the 
present and past is to risk the stifling in the germ of the 
growing life. The governments, in a word, are conservative 
in excess, and forget that order is valuable as the condition of 
progress. . 
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On the other hand^ the ideas of the governed are too 
exclusively drawn from the opposite point of view. They are 
too much alienated from the past — too eager to change the 
existing institutions : they are too impregnated with the notions 
of the future. They represent also, somewhat blindly, the 
idea of progress, unconscious that to pursue progress alone is 
dangerous, for that by so doing they ignore the legitimate 
influence of the past on the present and future. They be- 
come revolutionary by virtue of being progressive in excess, 
and they forget that progress is but the development of order. 

In the divorce between these two ideas, and the consequent 
disunion of their respective representatives, may be found the 
philosophic explanation of the peculiar paralysis that prevents 
any effective action of any one nation with reference to its 
neighbours. When there is not unity within, it is not pro- 
bable that there should be a direct, decided, straightforward 
action without In the singular policy of Austria and Prussia 
during the war between the Western Powers and Russia, we 
may see, by a lively instance^ the results of a situation wholly 
devoid of any basis of internal union. Those two powers 
were perfectly paralysed because their governments could not 
speak as the real representatives of the nations they governed. 
Nor is this less the case in England than in the other states. 
In fact, the disagreement between the nation and its rulers, 
owing to the greater freedom allowed to expression on poli- 
tical matters, is more manifest here, though not really wider. 
The political writing of the day is almost unanimous in con- 
demnation of our secret diplomacy. This would not be the 
case with so practical a nation, where there is such indifference 
to any general principles, were it not felt that the course 
of our diplomacy lands us in conclusions not desired by the 
nation. All thinking men, not actually within the action of 
the government, look with uneasiness on our foreign policy, and 
the only difference traceable is on the question of the proper 
remedy to be applied. I have no wish to say that the foreign 
policy is always, or generally, wrong. In the measures 
adopted, and the adoption of which is blamed — in the measures 
urged and not adopted — it often happens that the government 
is seen eventually to have been in the right, and the obedience 
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to the general feeling of the moment would have been an evil. 
But the contrary is also true ; and« in any case^ the disagree- 
ment is equally a fact. 

Again, there is in such matters another complication, due to 
our system of government. It is a government by double 
action, and, as such, has great difficulty in being brought 
within the influence of public opinion. The theory is, that 
the ministers, the executive government, feel the pulse of the 
nation by the intermedium of parliament. But parliaments 
are, after all, but an unsafe test. They would often com- 
pletely mislead, as is now seen to have been the case with 
regard to the Corn-laws, when the sagacity of the First 
Minister set aside their verdict. What other means have 
the ministers, parliament failing, to ascertain the national 
feeling amid the currents of opinion shifting hither and 
thither? It is, as it was in 1846, a question of individual 
ability, and there is no general confidence in the ministerial 
ability. It must be added, that on questions of foreign policy 
there is no sufficient agreement to constitute a national will. 
Any decided action in favour of either of the two great 
parties which divide Continental Europe would be dangerous 
to any government. If in favour of the so-called party of 
order, it would shock a widely-spread national instinct. If in 
favour of the revolutionary party, such action would alienate 
immediately all support of the more directly political, pro- 
bably also of the mercantile, classes. 

So that the Foreign Minister of England, had he even the 
genius and resolution of Cromwell, would, under the present 
conditions of his tenure of power, find but little scope for his 
action. If he interfered at all, it must be with hesitation. 
He would be aware that he ran a double risk, from the 
dissent of his colleagues, and from the interference of the House 
of Commons^ which might at any moment interrupt or reverse 
his ablest plans. What can be the fruit of such a position, 
but a policy either of complete inaction, or of weakness and 
tergiversation, more irritating far than useful ? What should 
we see as the result of any interference, but that which we 
have seen and been sick of seeing — the name of England 
prostituted — her influence paraded, and found in the hour of 
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trial to be absolutely unavailing^ luring on foreign parties to 
their destruction — the stamp of treachery impressed upon her 
actions in the eyes of other nations^ though the intentions of 
her people^ and even of her government, has been anything 
but treacherous ? 

The policy I have been advocating has no such disadvan- 
tages. It is free from all febrile agitation. It encourages no 
false hopes. It does not make advances, from which it must 
recede at the approach of danger. It is intelligible to all. By 
it England retires from all active intervention. She is bent 
on reorganising, proprio motUy her own foreign relations. 
She assumes a dignified attitude of repose, and has no longer 
any need of occasional compromises to enable her to con- 
ciliate now the courts, now the popular party in Europe. 
But such repose could not be mistaken for the isolation of 
indifference. It is the repose of retirement for purposes of 
revision and amendment. She proclaims a new pohcy, one 
animated by a sense of her social duty. She offers to all 
nations suffering under oppression, foreign or domestic, her 
sympathy, and guarantees by a striking act the sincerity of 
her offer. She lends to their cause the weight of her example. 
In the denial of her past, in the reconstruction of her future 
policy, she re^ds to the powers who keep other nations in 
subjection, a lesson not wanting in impressiveness. 

Not unreasonably, then, may the policy herein advocated 
ask for a hearing. It does not try to supersede any definite 
scheme ; for there is no such scheme visible, here or in Europe. 
Everywhere we see a government of the hour, a government 
by expedients ; at one time successful, at another leading to 
the most embarrassing checks, as in the case of our Neapo- 
litan interference. The conception and the will are both 
deficient. Whereas, the policy I have sketched is definite — 
not inadequate to the wants of the times — and at the same 
time it is no mere temporary expedient ; it is the symbol and 
commencement of a systematic course. It meets the universal 
demand for peace. It meets the equally universal feeling of 
international distrust. It meets the demand of the mercantile 
classes in England for non-interference. It gratifies the nobler 
demand of the national instinct for an active expression of our 
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sympathy. It frees our statesmen from their ambiguous and 
difficult situation, when they would fain preserve the status^ 
quoy but find themselves goaded into action. It obviates at 
ODce the two opposite evils^ to which attention to the course 
of political events exposes us, impatience, and the resignation 
which is but a synonym for indifference. 

Adopt it, and the national action becomes at once clear and 
dignified. From the vantage ground such an initiative would 
give us, we might proceed at leisure to review our whole 
position, external and internal, in the full consciousness of 
perfect security. Such, at least, is the view I take of our 
situation in presence of foreign nations. I am aware that it 
is very different from that of large numbers of my country- 
men, and therefore I will enter into some discussion in its 
support. 

Everywhere throughout Europe is heard the tread of 
soldiers. And tlie English tourist, who sees the vast military 
preparations and establishments of the Continental Powers, 
on his return home remarks with alarm the absence of any 
corresponding display. Fear spreads rapidly. Those who 
have not seen, hear or read, and are even more alarmed, 
perhaps, than those who have seen, and have seen at the 
same time that there is something in the state of opinion 
abroad to counterbalance the large military force. The cry 
is raised, that in the face of armed Europe it is not safe for 
England to remain unarmed. It is a cry raised by some in sim- 
plicity, echoed by others from professional prejudices, by a 
third party from interested motives. Now, so far as the cry 
is interpretable in the very modified sense of a demand for an 
improved military system — an improved arrangement of the 
forces we do maintain, whether small or great — an improved 
education for our oflScers — so far it is open to no objections. 
It is certainly most desirable that the army maintained should 
be efficient. It is no less to be wished that the discreditable 
disclosures as to the state of the English officer in home 
quarters should not be repeated. Nor is it less to be wished 
that the discreditable incompetence, in regard to all the 
higher qualities of the officer on active service, should cease, 
so that those who profess war as a business should understand 
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the rudiments of their business. No time should be lost in 
raising the ordinary level of the English officer. It has long 
been so low as to be a real social evil. Recent occurrences 
have but been examples of what all interested in the subject 
knew before, only connivance at the evil was deemed better 
than its extirpation. So far as remedying such evils is con- 
cerned, there need be but one opinion. 

But the cry is susceptible of another interpretation, and really 
bears that interpretation with the military part of the commu- 
nity. It means more oflScers, more soldiers, a larger expendi- 
ture; or, at least, it means a war establishment in full peace. 
We are to become a military nation. Such a cry I might 
leave to the instinct of our statesmen, and to the determi- 
nation of the mass of tax-payers. Without any sympathy 
with the views of either the one or the other, I could con- 
fidently accept the result they would arrive at But I prefer 
arguing the case briefly, as it bears on our whole judgment 
in matters of foreign policy, and is not confinable to the 
question of the national balance-sheet. 

I would say, then, to the honest alarmist. Count up the 
soldiers of Western Europe (I put the Russian army out of 
the question), and you may make a grand total of near two 
millions and a half. Minute accuracy is not an object. Of 
that total a very large proportion belongs to Austria and 
Prussia. I would then have you ask yourself the question : Of 
the soldiers of those two powers, what is the number available 
for purposes of aggression ? Can either Austria or Prussia put 
its army in motion for any purpose but self-defence ? And if 
either of them, or both, could move their whole force, their 
aggressive power, as against England, is absolutely null. That 
must depend on their maritime power and their means of 
transport, and they neither of them have any navy* I waste 
no further words on them. 

Of the other military powers that contribute to the total, 
the secondary states of Germany need not detain us — as little 
as the Neapolitan army. 

The truth is, that when Englishmen talk of armed Europe, 
they mean France. In France alone is the army they think 
formidable, and in France alone is the combination possible 
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of the will and the power to attack us^ for there alone are to 
be found the two indispensable requisites — an army and a 
fleet to transport it And underneath the satisfaction expressed 
in the French alliance^ underneath the hollow servility of the 
nation towards Louis Napoleon, there has lain hidden an 
uneasy suspicion. They distrust the man they have been 
base enough to court. They distrust the French nation. 
The sense of the long jealousy that has existed between 
England and France is not yet sufficiently eradicated to make 
Englishmen feel at home in their new policy. I state what 
appears to me a fact. From what I have already said, it will 
be clear I in no degree share in the feeling. If France con- 
tinues armed, not the less would I wish England to disarm. 
Far from adding soldiers, I would largely reduce the army, 
maintaining not one more than is requisite for the preserva- 
tion of internal tranquillity. For, disguise the fact as we may 
in our language, soldiers are required in England as a police 
force, for the maintenance of internal order. The limit of 
such a force it is for other^ to determine ; but, the limit once 
determined from the domestic point of view, there should 
be no other military force maintained at the charge of 
England. If the colonies and dependencies of England 
need defence, they must maintain the force that defends 
them. 

On this military question I venture but one further remark. 
It may require some faith in France to disarm in presence of 
the great military monarchies: it requires in England only 
an exertion of average good sense. 

I have already stated my opinion that in the European 
state-system the presidency is vested in France, and is so as 
the legitimate conclusion from the whole course of European 
history. But this might remain, and will remain to the many, 
a theoretic question which they will not care to settle. The 
attitude to be assumed towards France by England is of more 
immediate practical interest. The relations between our 
government and the French must depend largely on the 
general feeling of the English nation. It is useless to deny 
that considerable difficulties beset the mutual future of the two 
countries. It is felt that the alliance between them is of a 
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very delicate nature^ and that their co-operation in war is 
more than delicate^ being at least as likely to develop aliena- 
tion as agreement. So that great confidence cannot be felt in 
the union of the two on general European questions. Again, 
we cannot shut our eyes to the &ct, that the wide differences 
of national character must, for some time to come, at any 
rate, create a difficulty. This is heightened by the very little 
care we feel as a nation really to enter into the study and 
appreciation of the political changes in France ; and the conse- 
quence of this neglect is seen in the hasty judgments we form, 
equally to be regretted whether they take the form of condem- 
nation or approval. In the midst of much that tends to draw 
the two nations together, it is useless to conceal that there is 
much also of an opposite tendency. 

Yet, after a fair estimate of the grounds that might lead to 
disunion, there are solid reasons for the conviction that no 
danger threatens us on the side of France. Evidently the 
mere cessation of the alliance, in its present form, would not 
of itself be a danger, and more than this there is no reason to 
fear. Doubtless our government might so insult France that 
war could be the only result ; but the English Government that 
provoked such war would have a hard task to clear itself with 
the people of England, even supposing the present inattention 
to such points likely to continue. And without such definite 
provocation there is no ground whatever for fearing war. 
Neither under her quasi-imperialism, nor under a republican 
government, would France have any wish to attack us. If, as 
I think, there is good ground for the opinion that no nation 
in Europe is so decidedly averse to war as the French — 
beyond comparison more so than our own — it is clear that 
under a republican government there would be no danger 
firom them, for on that supposition there is an identity of 
interest between the nation and its leaders. The second case 
is left. 

It has evidently been hitherto the real interest and strength 
df Louis Napoleon to keep on good terms with us. But, it is 
urged, such need not be the case always. It is conceivable 
that a conjuncture might arise, in which his interest might 
appear to him to lie in the direction of war. It is conceivable. 
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I do not deny it But what is not to me conceivable is, that he 
would be permitted by the nation he governs to consult 
his own separate interests in such a matter when the true policy 
of the country, and its wishes in accordance with that policy, 
were decidedly peaceful. It is our total misconception of the 
strength and nature of his tenure of office that makes us feel 
the alarm we do at times feel at Louis Napoleon, as distinct 
from France. 

I have heard not unfrequently language of quite a dif- 
ferent complexion. In it all reference to any particular 
form of government is avoided, and the French nation is 
regarded, much as the barbarians were, we may suppose, 
regarded by the unwarlike provincials of Rome, as watching 
with greedy hostility the rich treasures accumulated in this 
land by the peaceful industry of centuries, and ready on the 
shortest notice, and on any provocation, to make a dash at 
them. Such language is, perhaps, but the dying utterance of 
the ferocious spirit of animosity carefully instilled into the 
generations which witnessed the beginning of the French 
Revolution and the struggle with Napoleon. I do not men- 
tion it for the purpose of arguing with it. I turn from it to 
the statement of my own feelings on the subject of our rela- 
tions with France, which seems to me justified by the general 
prevalence of opposite views, though of views of far greater 
moderation both in feeling and expression. 

If France continue armed as now, it is a subject of regret 
that such burdens on her finances should be deemed neces- 
sary. It is no ground for England's remaining armed. It 
would be well if our disarming could be taken as a sign of our 
confidence in her. But if not so interpreted, it is not the less 
our policy to disarm. Let us at once dismiss on our side 
our jealousy of her power, our suspicions of her intentions. 
Let it be our aim to bury all the memory of the long rivalry 
of centuries. Let it be our hope that France will be willing to 
meet us in this ; for it is with her the forgiveness must rest, as 
in the sum total of mutual wrongs the balance is, I think, 
strongly against us. We have been more often the injuring 
party: France the injured. Let us cancel this balance in the 
future by the frank acknowledgment of the wrong on our 
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side, and by a totally different policy. We should recognise 
her leadership, and evince by all suitable means our high value 
for her friendship. 

Such conduct on our part would meet with the most cordial 
response from France. On both sides of the Channel, in the 
condition of both nations, there is much to regret. Both have 
been exposed, though in different degrees, to the same 
noxious influences in the course of the long revolutionary 
movement of modern Europe. It should be as little our 
object to overrate one nation as the other. But as, between 
nation and nation, it is the nobler part of the nation that 
should govern, so it is the better side that we should take into 
account when estimating, them. Judge, then, the French 
feelings, policy, and intentions towards us, by our present 
national feeling, policy, and intentions towards France. If 
we would consent to any sacrifice short of our honour to 
preserve peace, we may be sure that France would do so no 
less. She is jealous of her honour : so is England. She is 
highly sensitive to all fair treatment : we may not claim less 
for our own country. In all the arts and graces of civilized 
life; in the domain of thought and science; in all that con- 
stitutes a highly-developed national existence, she is at least 
our peer. In the experience given by a more advanced 
political state, she is our superior. She has been the labora- 
tory of Europe. We should be wise to avail ourselves of the 
political lessons her experience can teach us ; but, so availing 
ourselves of them, we should not be ungrateful to the country 
from which we draw them, which has been, and that not 
without the consciousness of the functions she was discharg- 
ing, the school of Europe. Between two such nations, high 
mutual honour is the right basis of conduct 

In conclusion, to resume. — European society is in a state 
of disquiet and disorganisation. I venture to offer a remedial 
policy of peace and renunciation, as the first indispensable 
condition of the work of reconstruction. As a symbol of such 
policy, I advocate the restitution of Gibraltar to Spain. There 
is nothing to prevent such an act, were public opinion pre- 
pared to sanction it. To prepare public opinion will be the 
work of time. But, however slow the preparation, it is the 
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ooly course open. For such acts must in all cases be spon- 
taneous^ or at least perfectly voluntary, on the >part of each 
separate nation. 

So thiat we meet the evils of Europe, moral and political, 
with mere convictions and ideas. Yes, so it is. But the his- 
tory of the past is there, to guarantee us the victory, if our 
convictions and ideas are sound ; and their soundness must not 
be tested by the existing morality on international questions ; 
for they appeal to a different and a higher standard, — a 
standard, however, the adoption of which is gradually and not 
slowly spreading. 

The policy is not revolutionary, for it accepts frankly the 
existing order. It is not retrograde, for in accepting that 
order it avows the necessity of large and, practically, incessant 
change, to adapt it to the requirements of the present and 
the future. It appeals, therefore, to the conservative not less 
than the progressive party. It combines order and progress. 



THE END. 
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PREFACE. 



' Gibraltar^ was undertaken at the suggestion^ and when writ' 
ten had the sanction^ of Auguste Comte. The present work 
appears under different circumstances: for I^ in common with 
kis other disciples^ am left to mourn the loss of our guide and 
master. Still it is in the confidence that what he dissuaded last 
year, would this year be judged by him opportune, that I venture 
on its publication. I offer it as a tribute to his memory, and as a 
pledge that his noble example of self-devotion to the cause of 
Humanity shall not be lost. His voice is no longer heard, but 
his spirit lives amongst us ; and the increased energy of our 
mutual action will, I hope, show that we, his disciples, are de*^ 
termined to carry on his work. I offer it, next, as a mark of 
sympathy to those who share my faith. I offer it, lastly, to the 
service of Humanity. 

// faut payer de sa personne. When I attack so openly, I 
have no wish to guard myself. As little as any can I be liable 
to illusion as to the reception of such sentiments as these pages 
contain. Yet I have not written in any spirit of contempt for 
the ideas which are yet believed in, or of reckless opposition to 
the feelings of the majority. 

" lo parlo per ver dire, 
Non per odio d' altrui, n^ per disprezzo.'' 

Rather would I ask fair readers to judge of me by the motto 
on my title page. That expresses the spirit of my work. For I 
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consider that the time is come when the doctrihes of Positivism 
must be proclaimed; when the moral solution offered by that 
system of the great questions which agitate society in all its 
parts^ must be put forward in no hesitating manner, nor in 
implicit statements, but most firmly and most explicitly. I may 
not decline the perilous honoiu" of the vanguard. 

It is not here the place to enter on any development of the 
doctrinal basis or religious system of Positivism. As in the 
case of ' Gibraltar/ it is to the special application of its principles 
that I confine myself. This is the point of view from which I 
would wish my work to be judged, in order to a fair appreciation 
of my reasons for introducing certain statements not at first 
sight essential to my argument ; otherwise, I might seem to some 
unnecessarily to run counter to existing belief. I have really, 
in what I have said of religion, only obeyed the strictest neces- 
sity. The careful working out of one's own opinions on such 
subjects, leaves a temper but little disposed to shock or to irritate 
others. The effort should give the courage requisite for open 
expression ; it should inspire at the same time respect and con- 
ciliation. 

South Fields^ Wandstoorth, 
November 9, 1857. 
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PART I. 

*Io subordinate politics to morals^ — in other words, to test politi- 
cal action and speculation by moral considerations, — such is the 
aim of Positivism, viewed as a political philosophy. It would re- 
verse the relation which has so long existed between the two 
sciences, a relation equally disastrous to both. It would no longer 
allow policy to set aside morality, and state-necessity to be a bar 
against bringing political questions before a higher tribunal. It 
would (and this is the simplest form of stating its object) lay down 
the principle, that, for States as for individuals, it is the question 
of duties, not of rights, that must henceforth take precedence. 
To set forth and enforce this principle, seems to me the only 
worthy object of any political writing on the questions of the 
present day. 

With these views, in the winter of last year, I published a pam- 
phlet entitled ^ Gibraltar, or the Foreign Policy of England.' 
In it I aimed at showing, in the simplest case I could find, how 
England might introduce into her political action this new prin- 
ciple. She might, in reference to a weaker member of Western 
Europe, ask herself, not what she had a right to do, nor what she 
had the power to retain, but what she ought to do, looking at 
her social position among the nations and the claims of other 
nations upon her. She might inquire how best to contribute not 
to her own isolated self-aggrandisement, but to the general well- 
being of the system of which she is essentially a part. 

I had hoped that I had done my part. I had hoped that the 
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publication of such views would have been enough for the pre- 
sent, and that I might devote myself to other occupations. The 
principle stated, it is easy to be seen, is one of wide application. 
It was expressly shown to be so. It involved a revision of the 
whole position and international relations of England ; a revision 
of her national bearing, whether in the West or the East. But 
when I wrote, it seemed enough to limit myself to one special 
case in which the application was easy. There was at that time 
no urgent reason for explaining how it might bear on the most 
important of all the cases to which it could be applied — that of 
India. By right means or by wrong, we had won our Indian 
Empire. We held it apparently unquestioned. Recent acts of 
arbitrary aggrandisement had seemed to meet with acquiescence. 
To the distant political observer there seemed no probability of 
an immediate agitation of the Indian question. 

Such an observer might be convinced, as I had long been, that 
there was no moral justification for our retaining our dominion 
in the East. On general principles he might conclude that such 
dominion, lacking such justification, was imsafe, and at any mo- 
ment liable to attack. But the general feeling was, that our rule 
was for the present likely to continue. For myself, I had gone 
further. Contented with protesting against our Indian Empire, 
I had accepted it as a fact. Not blind to the wrong means by 
which it was acquired, not blind to the inherent evil of its ulti- 
mate retention — evil both to England and to India — I had yet 
hoped that the hour of its fall might be adjourned for some time. 
And I had rested my hope on the conviction that the English 
Government, by the enforcement of order, the furtherance of 
material improvements, and by the lessons of western punctua- 
lity and honour, was in some measure redeeming its origin, and, 
if not in principle justified, was in its practical results offering to 
its Eastern subjects some perceptible compensation for the con- 
quest. In this feeling I waited patiently for the day when either 
the energies of the native population should make our further 
hold impossible, or, what was more desirable, the spread of a 
purer moral feeling on such subjects should lead the English na- 
tion voluntarily to abandon that hold, and of itself retire from 
India, after having done everything possible to secure for the 



country it had so long ruled, order, good government, and exter- 
nal security. 

But the course of events has been rapid. The recent revolt 
has dispelled all such ideas of patient acquiescence in a recognized 
evil. The Indian question has become the prominent, absorbing 
topic. Its immediate solution, or the more distant future of 
India, largely occupy the thoughts of all. 

Discussion is rife on the subject ; but the basis of assumption 
on which the discussion rests is in general the same. As I diflTer 
from that basis, I feel that I should be wanting to the cause I 
have in hand — failing to the inner consciousness of duty — ^if I 
were to shrink, whatever the consequences, from openly avowing 
the opinions I have formed and the grounds on which I have 
formed them ; if I were to shrink, in the face of solutions which 
to me are incoherent and immoral, and generally the more im- 
moral in proportion as they are less incoherent, from putting 
forward the solution which Positive Philosophy can offer as at 
once coherent and. moral. That philosophy avows its claim to 
universal applicability ; I may not admit that such claim is ill- 
founded, I may not silently see it abdicate. 

In the case of India, just as in that of Gibraltar, it were 
dreaming to suppose that, in the present state of opinion, a po- 
licy such as mine could meet with immediate assent. But there 
is a difference in the two cases. Gibraltar is not likely to be 
soon an object of contention. Whereas in India the question 
is raised. It is possible, nay even highly probable, that the 
struggle with some mutinous regiments, which has already as- 
sumed the dimensions of a revolt, may pass fipom a revolt to that 
stage in which the question for our Government and nation shall 
be : Shall we set to work to re-conquer India ? When such a 
question is, if not formally stated, at least instinctively felt to be 
the question, then is my time ; then considerations of apparently 
no weight now, may assume weight ; then, brought face to face 
with so formidable a juncture, pregnant with such great issues to 
itself and its subjects, the English nation may ask. Are there no 
means of avoiding this evident evil ? Are we so certainly in our 
right that we can justify to ourselves the great sacrifices we and 
our posterity must make ? Is India a lawful object for our arms ? 
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Is its re-oonquest a duty ? Is there any obligation on ns^ for pre- 
sumed advantages to it or to ourselves^ to inflict on it and on our- 
selves the horrors of a deliberate war ? 

I am not called on to trace the vicissitudes of the contest in 
India^ though^ as a man^ I cannot but feel a painful interest in 
them. I look on the whole with strong reprobation. So mild a 
term as regret would not express my judgment on our bearing 
in India previous to the revolt. That bearing has been singu- 
larly concentrated by an Indian statesman in the bold expres- 
sion, "We have stalked as conquerors." I see no reason to 
doubt the justice of this concentration. As little reason do I 
see to doubt that the horrors of the outbreak, as distinct from 
the outbreak itself, are attributable to the long sense of humilia- 
tion consequent on that stalking as conquerors. 

" Men must reap the .things they bow ; 
Force from force must ever flow, 
Or worse." 

I reprobate these horrors as much as any one, whilst I feel 
that it is easy to account for them, most easy to parallel them. 
Not less strongly would I reprobate the retaliation, the spirit of 
vengeance, which has seized our civilians and soldiers : not less, 
but more strongly, as in more glaring contrast to our position 
and professions. To me the war in India has every repulsive 
feature, none of the palliations that ordinarily attend on war. I 
recall the words of the Latin poet : 

" Bella geri placuit nullos habitura triumphos." 

Again, as an Englishman, I cannot but take interest in the 
manifestations of English feeling. It is clear that a large, though 
comparatively quiet body of sentiment throughout the nation con- 
demns the blind ferocity with which the first blow was received. 
Yet I am but anticipating the judgment of after-times, when I say 
that the English Government has merited the gravest disapproba- 
tion. Either it sympathized with, or it tolerated as useful, or it 
had not the courage to resist, the spirit of bloodthirstiness. It has 
degraded England by such conduct. And yet in this, as in other 
cases, no line of absolute demarcation can be drawn between the 
Government and the nation. The condemnation which rests on 
the former, must be shared by the latter as a whole ; for only 



by virtue of an absence of right moral feeling, or the courage to 
express it, could the sentiments we have heard been allowed free 
scope for so long a time. 

With regard to the cry for justice on the perpetrators of out- 
rages, it is a legitimate one ; and it may perhaps receive a fair 
satisfaction, though it will hardly do so, if the plan of giving no 
quarter is adopted, and the Sepoy falls in fair fight, life for life. 
Such a policy defeats itself. But granting that with all due 
solemnity just retribution be exacted, and not military vengeance, 
then all I have to say is. Let it be even-handed. Let justice be 
done on the Sepoy, but let it be done also on the European, 
whether civil or military, who shall have committed excesses. 
In both cases it should be not unmixed with mercy. But if the 
feeling of the governing classes, indorsed by our Commander-in- 
chief, is too strong for this, then in both cases alike it must be 
stem. If for the Sepoys there is no mercy, there should be 
none for the European oflTender. Not alone the white woman, 
or the child of English parents, but Hindoo women and children, 
should be fearfully avenged. Not British ladies and gentlemen, 
but the innocent sufferer of whatever nation or whatever rank — 
such is the real statement for any who are capable of estimating 
moral obligations, when not blinded by an overweening seuti- 
ment of outraged pride — outraged in its feeling of national supe- 
riority, or the still intenser feeling of superiority of race. 

As to the expression of our own feelings at home, I am aware 
that a great change has taken place. At the outset, men were 
so shocked that they let themselves be hurried farther than their 
deliberate judgment would sanction, and the recoil has come. 
Besides, the question once forcibly brought home to us, the un- 
easy consciousness of the weakness of our cause has been aroused 
from its dormant state. This consciousness betrays itself in the 
seeking for, and the production of, higher reasons than those 
which have been in vogue for retaining our hold on India. Look- 
ing at our past history, I own that much even of the better 
language now adopted revolts me. We occupied India under 
the impulse of commercial and political motives ; we have go- 
verned it as a valuable appendage, commercially and politically. 
This is the broad truth. When our Empire is tottering to its 



fall^ then to step forward with moral or Christian motives for 
holding it, which have never influenced onr previous policy, is a 
very questionable course. Still I am aware that, in the con- 
sciousness of many, the language they hold is genuine, and others 
who have not used it hitherto, nor are likely to use it hence- 
forth, will for the present adopt it. As used by its truest advo- 
cates, I accept it as a valuable indication, whilst I feel with sorrow 
that I have no hope of their support. My conclusion, I well 
believe it, some of them might adopt. If intellectually convinced, 
they would have no moral repugnance to it. But the premises 
on which it rests will keep them firom me. I can only, therefore, 
treat their language as a valuable indication that they, as I, 
allow moral considerations to precede political; that not for the 
pride, not for the honour, not for the power of England would 
they force India into subjection, but in the interest of India — 
her highest interest, and as the duty of England. When the 
interest of the weaker, as viewed by the stronger, so entirely 
coincides with the power and pride of the stronger ; when the 
duty of the stronger so entirely coincides with his own views of 
his interest ; in the case of individuals, it would be clearly right 
to call in some third judgment^ not for the stronger to act at 
once as judge and party. As between nations, I believe the 
same rule holds good, and that no other conduct can clear us in 
the matter. 

This leads me by a natural transition to my main object. I 
proceed to state the policy which I think it is the duty of Eng- 
land to adopt towards India. It is simple in the extreme. It is, 
that we withdraw from our occupation of India without any un- 
necessary delay, within the shortest period compatible with due 
arrangements for the security of European life and property, and 
with such measures as shall be deemed advisable in the interest 
of Indian independence and good government. 

This is the shortest statement of the result which I think de- 
sirable. I put it thus nakedly forward, that it may be clear 
and intelligible to all. The great object is our withdrawal, the 
cessation of our dominion. The means of efiecting that object 
are not within my province. The means of securing to the Em- 
pire we abandon, all advantages that we have it in our power 



to secure^ these are matters for mature consideration^ and on 
them I would say a few words. 

It seems to me^ that in such a case we should not act alone. 
Though we have neglected it, our best claim to our position in 
India has always been, as the representatives of the civilization of 
the West, and as invested with somewhat of the character of a 
Protectorate. Let us fall back on this in the hour of our with- 
drawal. Let us, in the spirit of this claim, secure, as we may easily 
do, a guarantee on the part of all the great European powers 
that the empire we retire from shall not be considered open to 
the ambition of any of them, and that no extra-European power 
shall have a right which we renounce ourselves. 

Then, in the settlement of the relations of Western Europe 
and India, including in Western Europe all European popula* 
tions, whether American or Australian, it would be well, in the 
present state of things, to associate with ourselves some other 
nations. Three seem marked out, — the three which, beside our- 
selves, have East Indian settlements. They are Prance, Portugal, 
Denmark. To these I would add Sardinia, as a representative 
of the fifth great nationality, the Italian. And as in India we 
have to deal with Islamism and Brahminism, I would appeal to 
the natural head of Islamism, the Sultan of Turkey, for his co- 
operation in this great work ; whilst in India itself I would have 
some eminent Brahmin selected as the fitting complement to the 
mixed commission thus formed. 

Such a commission of seven would, in principle, not be dif- 
ferent from that named to investigate the question of the Danu- 
bian Principalities. It would have to act in concert with any 
Government established, or to be established, in India. It would 
have to settle the terms on which the intercourse of the Western 
World with India could be carried on. It might fairly consti- 
tute the germ of a European protectorate, and in the meantime 
it might, on the strength of a policy of renunciation on the part 
of England, speak in persuasive language to the various Indian 
Governments on their own internal afiairs. So might immediate 
interests be fairly dealt with, and a just satisfaction be given to 
whatever there is of truth in the feeling, that the cause of Eng- 
land is the common cause of civilization, and that to sympathize 
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with her immediate overthrow, were in fact to sympathize with a 
retrograde movement towards disorder and barbarism. 

Whatever may be the judgment formed of any such plan, the 
objects of any legitimate policy are not affected by such judg- 
ment. They are threefold : — The withdrawal of English occupa- 
tion ; the securing the independence of India ; the retaining a 
wholesome commercial and moral connection between the West 
and the East. If I dwell not on the more distant object of a 
Protectorate on the part of Western Europe, it is because under 
present circumstances such protectorate might awaken national 
susceptibilities in India. 

Such a proposal will perhaps appear startling; yet it is the 
natural policy to adopt. So much is the presumption in its 
favour, that I might content myself with its statement, and 
throw on my opponents the burden of disproving its reasonable- 
ness, or the burden of proving that it is England's duty to exert 
herself to retain India. But I am met at the outset by an argu- 
ment, or rather a statement, which takes somewhat different 
shapes, but which remains in principle the same. The Bishop of 
Oxford tells us boldly, " that God has entrusted India to us to 
hold it for Him, and we have no right to give it up." I answer : 
The evidence of such commission can only be read in the facts of 
history, and they are not in its favour. On the contrary, were I 
to place myself for a moment at the theological point of view — 
that at which my opponent stands, — I should be tempted, after a 
careful survey of the origin of our acquisitions and the series of 
subsequent additions, to suggest a commission from a totally dif- 
ferent power, and the words rise before me — " All these will I 
give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me.'' 

Less familiar with the designs of Heaven than the Bishop, with 
less, at the same time, of his imposing confidence, and perhaps, 
under all the circumstances of the case, less politic, Mr. Glad- 
stone cannot wholly keep himself from mooting the question of 
our mode of acquisition. But he determines conveniently that 
such is not now the question for us. "The question is, not 
whether we were justified in the acquisition or not ; the question 
is not T^hether our hands were clean or not in those acquisitions ; 
the question is, what obligations have we contracted towards the 



nearly 200 millions of people under our rule in India^ and to- 
wards the God who cares for that people as much as for us ? 
Perhaps rashly and presumptuously we have placed ourselves in 
the condition of trustees, standing between Almighty God on the 
one hand, and 200 millions of his creatures on the other hand : 
it is our absolute duty to discharge the trust we so undertook/^ 
etc. 

I answer, in the first place : The language is somewhat late. 
This trusteeship has not hitherto been recognized — that is con- 
fessed. Secondly, let us distinguish a little : of course if we hold 
India, we are under solemn obligations to govern it well; indeed, 
under such obligations, (and the government required of us is 
such, that, were they rightly understood, I much doubt whether 
our Government or nation would in the least covet a possession 
which involved such complicated and serious responsibilities,) 
we should not be casting about for reasons to retain India, but 
for such as might justify us in our own sight in abandoning it. 
Nor, in abandoning it, do I fail to recognize one solemn obli- 
gation which rests on us. In rashness and self-confidence we oc- 
cupied it ; but the spirit we should bring to its relinquishment is 
that of the calmest judgment, of the most absolute self-denial. 
The one permanent consideration should be — what is the interest 
of India. Let us act as men, not as angry children. Let the 
sense of wrong done be powerful to prevent more wrong. Like 
an unskilful physician, we interfered with the course of nature, 
and suspended its healing action. The confession of this error 
constitutes a demand for the highest exertion of skill in meeting 
its consequences. If the recognition of such obligation be deemed 
visionary, at any rate it is not I who despair of my countrymen. 
I fipeely censure the conduct of its Government and the acquies- 
cence of its people; but I would not for a moment unjustly 
under-estimate that people. I believe that an appeal to its highest 
moral feeling may yet be listened to, if heard. The nation 
that produced Milton and Cromwell, and the soldiers of Crom- 
well, has within its grasp whatever is noble, or great, or self- 
devoted in action. Would that, with Milton, I might see her 
"rousing herself like a strong man after sleep !" Would that 
across the last two painful centuries we could catch some echoes 
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of Milton's mighty voice, strong to express his own noble feel- 
ings, strong to give utterance to those of his nation ! Would that 
on us might rest a portion of that spirit which, in the poet, worked 
itself into all forms of beauty, — in the great statesman and ruler, 
into all noblest actions ! 

To return. To Statesman and Bishop alike, I answer, that the 
language is, after all, but solemn trifling ; such a commission, 
such trusteeship, are valid only with those who accept them ; 
they offer no ground for argument ; they remove the question 
out of the simple domain of human morality and human policy 
into an arbitrary region where it becomes wholly insoluble. The 
moralist and statesman alike require a more common ground, 
a more available line of argument. They cannot follow the one 
proposed. Who is, in the last resort, to judge whether this trus- 
teeship has the sanction of God? It has no presumption, I 
repeat, in its fiivour; and its palpable coincidence with our 
wishes, feelings, and supposed interests, should make us feel the 
fiill indelicacy of ourselves putting it forward. I do not enter 
more on the subject, as I wish to avoid, when possible, every- 
thing that may irritate. 

I repeat it, the policy I advocate is the natural policy, with 
such presumptions in its favour as to throw the burden of dis- 
proof on my opponents. What I mean is this. Open any map 
of the world, and see the relative position of the two countries : 
it constitutes a strong presumption against their union. Then 
estimate their relative population, their differences of climate, 
language, religion,* manners and customs, and have you not 
so many additional presumptions? Ask yourself xmder what 
conditions a conquest is either justifiable or admissible; and 
then ask yourself whether, in the case of India, any one of those 
conditions is realized. Treat the question either on moral or 

* I borrow from the Spectator of Saturday, Nov. 7, a journal unfriendly to my 
cause, the following passage : — " With these essential differences in feelings, views, 
and even in the use of language, how impossible it is for the two races to come to a 
clear mutual understanding ! We can scarcely measure the amount of moral cul- 
pability in our adversaries ; for with their training, religion approves their treachery 
and destructive fanaticism, and justifies the criminality of their most barbarous 
conduct. To them the brutal slaughter of women and children is justified by 
some religious sanction." 
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political grounds^ I have no fear of the answer. Simply assume^ 
by a slight effort of abstraction^ that yon are standing at the 
point when the English commercial intercourse with India is 
to pass into a political one — one of conquest and of occupation. 
It is no difficult task to put ourselves so far back in time. Then 
what would be your judgment as to the duty of England ? Was 
there a moral obligation resting upon her to seize that great 
Empire ? 

The motives which led to the enterprise at the outset are well 
known, and need not now be too severely judged. They were, ri- 
valry with Prance and the desire of aggrandisement. The real 
interests of the vast populations thus made the stake of the game 
between two Western Powers, were never for a moment consi- 
dered j nor have they been so since that game was decided in 
favour of England, and our conquest consummated. The substan- 
tial truth of these statements cannot, I believe, be disputed. 

There was no danger, real or pretended, to Western or Eastern 
civilization from India. No historical record speaks of that 
great territory as sending forth armies of invaders for the con- 
quest of neighbouring States. All history testifies to the con- 
trary, — India has been, like Italy of later days, the prey, not 
the spoiler. 

Again, it was no case of a vast extent of land insufficiently oc- 
cupied, with its wealth misunderstood, its advantages lost to the 
race. This is the ground on which rests the occupation by more 
civilized nations of such countries as America and Australia. 

In fact we may task imagination to the utmost, and not find 
any ground on which, before the event, the seizure of India by 
a European Power could be justified. The break-up of the 
Mogul Empire had, it is true, disorganized all its internal rela- 
tions, and given occasion to great and deplorable confusion. But 
that would not, now at least, be accepted as adequate justifica- 
tion. All the nations of modem Europe have passed through 
such a stage, and all would equally repel the thought of any vio- 
lent interference to check the action of natural remedies. Such 
a state of things explains the success of our enterprise, but does 
not justify it. Bad government and constant internal war are 
no grounds for interference. Naples has a government prover- 
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bially bad. Mexico is in constant disturbance. In neither do 
we think it our duty to interfere. 

It is my conviction that all principles of international law are 
against our occupation ; or must we slightly vary the question 
drawn from Heeren by our conduct in Ceylon ? — must we ask. 
Is there in the East Indies a different international law from 
what exists in England ? If openly it is avowed that there is 
such a difference^ that what holds good of independent States in 
Europe is not binding in the East ; then what are the limits of 
this difference, and on what rational basis does it rest ? Is it on 
the evident assumption of superiority of race in the European, 
or is it on the plea of the comparative barbarism of the Hindoo 
population ? On this subject listen for a few moments to Burke. 
" This multitude of men does not consist of an abject and barba- 
rous populace, much less of gangs of savages, like the Guara- 
nies and Chiquitos, who wander on the waste borders of the 
river of Amazons or the Plate ; but a people for ages civilized 
and cultivated ; cultivated by all the arts of polished life, whilst 
we were yet in the woods. There, have been (and still the skele- 
tons remain) princes once of great dignity, authority, and opu- 
lence. There, are to be found the chiefs of tribes and nations. 
There, is to be found an ancient and venerable priesflSood, the 
depository of their laws, learning, and history, the guides of the 
people whilst living, and their consolation in death ; a nobility 
of great antiquity and renown; a multitude of cities not ex- 
ceeded in population and trade by those of the first class in 
Europe ; merchants and bankers, individual houses of whom have 
once vied in capital with the Bank of England ; whose credit 
had often supported a tottering State, and preserved their Govern- 
ments in the midst of war and desolation ; millions of ingenious 
manufacturers and mechanics ; millions of the most diligent, and 
not the least intelligent tillers of the earth. There are to be 
found almost all the religions professed by men, the Brahmini- 
cal, the Mussulman, the Eastern and Western Christian.^^ — 
Burke, Speech on the East India Bill, vol. iv. p. 18. 

If, on the contrary, the principles that govern the intercourse 
of nations, the result of experience and reason, are as valid in 
the East as in the West ; if the only difference is one of mere 
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form, rendered necessary by the different manners of the East, 
then I confidently assert that no English statesman can give an 
adequate justification for our forcible retention of our hold in 
India. 

True, it may be said, but the thing is done. We are not here 
to justify what has been done, but to make the best of it. We 
cannot be always opening up such questions. I may admit that 
there is some force in this language. But then it must be shown 
that what has been done has been ratified by time. It must be 
shown that the conquest is in some sense a genuine one, — ^that 
the conquered have amalgamated with the conquerors,"*^ or that 
they are evidently in the way of amalgamating ; or it must be 
shown that the sense of a common interest has overcome the 
sense of national humiliation, or is gradually overcoming it ; — so 
far may I go, — that there is a probability, in short, of a genuine 
union being at last effected. This is to concede much, to place 
my opponents in as favourable a position as possible. But even 
so, I am in no danger. A few months ago, and this last position 
was apparently a tenable one. It was then possible, not more 
than possible, even to a comparatively superficial inquirer, to 
suppose that the English power in India was gaining strength. 
But recent events have made it impossible. They have shown 
that it is impossible, alike to those who object to our dominion 
and to those who, with almost fanatical vehemence, cling to its 
retention. A despotic Government, resting on the sword, such, 
if the Indian population succumb in the present struggle, is their 
only perspective for long generations to come ; and a despotic 

* I should not notice Lord Shaftesbury's speech, but for some valuable materials 
it contains. It has its interest, as the manifesto of one of the lay leaders of an 
important religious party. I can only express my sorrow that such a speech should 
be thought peculiarly English. My present object is, to borrow what the speaker 
calls " these emphatic and valuable words ;'* they will be seen to illustrate the 
position in the text. " Of all the evils produced by this state of things in India, 
there is not one so great, not one so difficult to overcome, as the feeling of intense 
and dreadful execration that has arisen on the part of the Europeans towards every 
man of a coloured sldn. It will be next to impossible for many years to come, 
that we, in the government of India, shall be able to do anything for the benefit of 
the nation. I maintain," he says, " that it will be absolutely impossible to elevate 
their position by placing them in any situation of trust, so great is the feeling of 
detestation towards them on the part of the Europeans." 
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Government resting on the sword, should jar on the ear of En- 
glishmen. 

I asked my readers to abstract themselves from the actual con- 
dition of things for a moment, and to place themselves at the 
point of time when the English had as yet no hold on India as con- 
querors. But for all purposes of argument we may, I believe, 
fairly drop this abstraction, and consider ourselves now, as much 
as a century ago, face to face with the question, Ought we to 
conquer India? For the century has passed, and we have made 
no way. Indeed, a century ago, whilst smarting from the evils 
consequent on the break-up of the Mogul Empire, whilst English 
or French rule was yet untried, the intervention of some Eu- 
ropean power might hold out no unwelcome prospect. But 
stained as our conquest was, and clearly seen, as it is now, to be 
incompatible with any independence in any part of the Penin- 
sula, the native races may fairly reject what they then welcomed, 
and prefer the chances of less settled government to the certainty 
of an alien despotism. 

I may, then, call on those who advocate the continuance of our 
Indian power, to produce a principle which, if the thing were to 
be done again, would justify the occupation of India. Equally 
with justice may I, on the strength of passing events, call on 
them to produce a principle of international law which warrants 
our persisting in that occupation. The principle produced must 
be one which, in the case of any State of European origin, either 
in the Old or in the New World, would justify our adopting the 
same conduct as we adopt towards the East Indies. If they 
refuse to meet me with such a principle, on what ground do they 
rest such refusal ? 

We enforce on Persia the observance of treaties, as we should 
enforce it on any equal European State. We require China to 
acknowledge even the punctilios, as well as the principles, of Euro- 
pean international law. The great Peninsula which stands geo- 
graphically between China and Persia, is equally one of the com- 
munity of nations, and has an equal claim on us that we should, 
in respect to it, obey our own principles. 

Very shortly, then, to resume what I have said. I conceive we 
did wrong in seizing India. No subsequent experience warrants 
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our considering that wrong as condoned. There remains but one 
alternative^ — restitution, reparation to the utmost of our power, of 
the wrong done. This is the sum of my argument. The first part 
of it I really believe granted by the majority of reasoners on the 
subject. It is the latter part which, if I am to judge by the 
utterances on the question, is no less generally denied. 

The reasons for this denial I will take one by one, and answer 
them to the best of my ability. If we put aside the ultimate 
one of superior power, the immoral statement that we will keep 
what we have won till a greater power can take it from us, as 
admitting of no appeal, amenable to no argument, there are four 
reasons which are producible, on which, with more or less of 
colour, we may rest our retention of India. They are : — 

(1.) The Commercial. 

(2.) The PoUtical. 

(3.) The Ground of Civilization. 

(4.) That of Religion. 
As a matter of mere argument, I have but little difficulty with 
the two first. Not that I therefore ignore or undervalue their 
practical influence ; but when a ground has been abandoned by 
the higher and more conscientious reasoners among one^s oppo- 
nents, its abandonment constitutes a sufficient plea for not press- 
ing it. It is allowed, then, by the class of reasoners to which I 
have alluded, that the self-interest of England would not justify 
her in keeping India in subjection, whether that self-interest be 
viewed politically or commercially. 

Our commercial intercourse with India existed before, it will 
continue to exist after, our empire. Previous to our conquest, it 
can have excited no very unfavourable feeling against us, or our 
first steps would have been met with more suspicion. When we 
have ceased to hold India by conquest, there is not a shadow of a 
probability, however the separation may be effected, that her 
people will wish to shut themselves up and exclude the com- 
merce either of ourselves or any other Western nation. For, 
either they expel us, or we retire. If they expel us, they will 
have little reason to fear any other nation^s playing again the game 
we have played there. If we retire of our own will, the convic- 
tion must force itself upon them, that what we have renounced no 
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other nation will be bold enough morally to attempt. Setting 
aside aU guarantees by treaty^ the act would have an irresistible 
power to exclude any such design. And if the commerce of 
England is admitted^ it may be as profitable, or even more so, 
with a nation that is independent or actually hostile in feeling, as 
with one that is dependent. The United States of America are 
a case in point. 

For the political reason ; by which I mean the position, that 
India is essential to our power, still more essential to what we 
call our prestige, the false front of our power — that in the interest 
of our imperial rank amongst the nations, we may not recede on 
any point ; on this, too, I need not argue at length. For it, too, is 
allowed to be insufficient. Yet, in regard to it, I may say, that 
India is, when all has been said, a source of political weakness, 
not of strength. Conceive the present outbreak to have come 
on us when engaged in the Russian war. The pressure would 
have been beyond our strength. Or, without any such supposi- 
tion, in quite ordinary times, it is clear, that with our military 
force engaged as it is at present, England weighs not more, but less 
in the councils of Europe. No ! the cry for colonies or depen- 
dencies is at any rate a delusion, so far as it is thought that they 
increase our strength. They are encumbrances on our finances, 
and a drain on our military power. We are great, not by virtue 
of them, but in spite of them ; they are burdensome outworks, 
from which we should retire for concentration. We were great 
when no dream of Indian acquisitions had occupied any adven- 
turer. We shall be great again, when the energies of the nation 
shall have a great government to give them a wholesome direc- 
tion, a noble expression. 

The third reason alleged for our retention of India is, the in- 
terests of Civilization. It is urged that, released from our hold, 
she would fall back into disorder and barbarism. I frankly own 
that such a plea has no weight with me. I am not deeply versed 
in the literature and religious antiquities of India; but something 
I have read on the subject, and from that reading, and from the 
principles on which I base all historical judgments, I can sympa- 
thize fiilly with such language as that quoted from Burke. T have 
gained a respect for that ancient polytheistic organization, com- 
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pared with which our own social order is but a child in point of 
duration. I am convinced that it were unwise prematurely to 
hasten the decay of that long-established society; (for it is in 
decay ;) that it were unwise to press on it the premature adop- 
tion of the progressive, yet still anarchical civilization of the 
West. Let us wait with patience. When the fabric of our own 
society shall have assumed something like harmonious propor- 
tions, it will be ample time to propose it as a model to others. 
Doubt it not, a just organization of the Western World would 
tell rapidly enough on the older, and yet younger, civilizations of 
Asia. 

Should then the retirement of England fipom India have the 
eflTect of checking for a time the influx of European ideas and 
European mechanical improvements, should railroads and the 
electric telegraph be suspended, I should acquiesce in such re- 
sult. The extant means of communication, we have found to 
our cost, are rapid and secret enough, and the decomposition of 
their whole mental framework which all mechanical changes 
have a tendency to produce in nations at a lower stage of re- 
ligious ideas than our own, seems most undesirable in the pre- 
sent state of the world ."'^ Whatever organization exists should 
be allowed to exist as long as it has the power to do so. The 
energies of the statesman and political philosopher have ample 
scope elsewhere. Indeed, there is something absurd, or worse, 
in the part we play in India in this matter. No Government is 
more tenacious than our own of the actual order, none piques it- 
self more on its attachment to precedent. None is more proud 
of the " slow broadening down of freedom.^' Yet this same 
Grovernment acts as a most active revolutionary agent when 
brought into contact with such societies as the Indian. The 
contrast of conservative policy in England with the subversive 



* I again borrow from Lord Shaftesbury's speech. Mr. Kennedy, Missionary 
at Benares, writes in these remarkable words : — " What can be the cause of all this 
frenzy against us ? Surely our Gbvemment has most grievously oppressed them ? 
AU I can say is, the people themselves give no such reply. What I have heard 
asserted by scores of individuals is, that our whole system, missions, schools, rail- 
ways, electric telegraphs, etc., is taking away and destroying their rehgion ; they 
can stand it no longer." 

C 
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action advocated by the same men in India^ suggests the idea of 
self-interest as in both cases the determining motive. 

On this question of civilization we should be carefiil to keep 
clear of illusions. Strong in the sense of their superiority in 
religious light and higher civilization, the Spaniards of the six- 
teenth century broke in on the Empires of Mexico and Peru. 
At the point of the sword they enforced their Christianity and 
social order, and gratified their more real motives, the lust of 
power and of gold. The calm reason of our own day is unani- 
mous in its judgment on this point. It condemns, too, not 
merely the cruelty or avarice of the Spanish invaders, but their 
crusading spirit, their reckless want of sympathy with the state 
of things they found, their destruction of such instructive forms 
of civilization. Perhaps even it looks with contempt on the 
substitute they offered. Is it certain that in the judgment of a 
distant future, say three centuries from the present time, our 
enforcement of oiu: civilization on India, supposing us successfiil, 
would not be as unanimously condemned ? 

There remains the fourth point, the question of Religion. 
Whatever there is of really respectable in the general wish of 
the upper classes, centres itself here. But whilst I can respect 
much that is said, I cannot agree with it. 

I will not dwell long on the fact that this consideration of 
Christianizing India has never hitherto had a perceptible influ- 
ence on our policy, nor a perceptible hold on English ideas. 
Missionary societies create a certain demand, and men more 
or less qualified meet that demand. But I appeal to the expe- 
rience of those interested in Missionary Societies, whether the 
result is not quite disproportioned to the effort made and the 
machinery set in motion. I am sure it used to be so when I 
took an interest in such matters. Throughout the nation there 
is no original impulse calling out its energies in this direction. 
Nor is there much reason to believe that future experience on 
this point will belie the past. A great temporary effort may be 
made, but it will be temporary, for it will rest on no deep popular 
conviction ; and the final result will be that when the calm hour 
of reflection and judgment shall come, those to whom the task 
of governing India shall be entrusted, will shrink, as they have 
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ever shrunk^ from coming into collision with the reUgious sys- 
tems of the natives, whether Mahometan or Hindoo. 

Nor will I do more than state the facts of past experience 
as to the result hitherto obtained by missionary labour. For 
a considerable period, whether as traders or as governors, the 
Christian nations of the West have been in contact with the 
Eastern populations. The ideas which are embodied in Chris- 
tianity have been presented to those populations in various 
shapes, as a mode of life, a system of worship, and a religious 
doctrine, by various agents. Catholic or Protestant. Have they, 
in any shape, or through whatever agency, made much progress ? 
I believe I am but stating the conviction of most competent ob- 
servers, when I say that the acceptance of Christianity by the 
people of India, is, on grounds of experience, not to be expected 
within any appreciable time. 

I might in this matter of religion take up another position, a 
negative one. On a consideration of the state of our own coun- 
try, from the religious point of view, I might, with Coleridge, say 
that we ought to look coldly on all Missionary enterprise, for 
the mere extension of Christianity is of small value when its 
interior action is so weak, its central part so hollow. I might 
point to the state of religious belief and feeling at home; and ask, 
without fear of a convincing answer. Can it be anything but 
self-delusion in a nation to think itself competent as a nation — I 
am not speaking of individual zeal, of the pqssible case of one 
endowed with the spirit of St. Paul, — ^but competent as a nation 
and a Grovemment to carry religion, and morality to others, when 
neither one nor the other is sound ? The mere fact that we tole- 
rate the existing Press, is to my mind a sufficient answer to my 
question. 

We have two religious systems to deal with in India, the Maho- 
metan and the Brahminical. Both are yet powerful, — on neither 
can we make any impression. If in his contest with Brahminism 
the Missionary puts forward the philosophical side of Christia- 
nity ,, the subtle mind of the Brahmin delights in the combat, 
and meets him with a counter-philosophy. There is matter for 
endless dispute, but there is no result. If more wisely advised, 
the Missionary rests on the simple statements of Christianity, 

c2 
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on the facts of its history and its 'appeals to the conscience of 
men ; he spares himself personally the annoyance of defeat in 
argument^ or the pain of seeing his arguments make no impres- 
sion^ but for his cause the effect is the same. For the religious 
system of India leaves its worshippers no sense of want, that 
primary condition of the acceptance of a new religion. The con- 
test is not such as it was with the polytheistic systems of Greece 
and Rome, which were profoundly undermined by the philo- 
sophic culture of the educated, by the moral dissatisfaction of 
the midtitude. In India such would not seem to be the case ; 
and when you add to the absence of this the force of traditional 
associations and long organization, the power of which was tested 
in the case of the Greek and Roman world, and not broken but 
by four centuries and a barbarian conquest, you have then the 
measure of the Missionary's difficulties in dealing with Brah- 
minism ; you may form an estimate of the hopelessness of his 
task. 

For the second great religious system with which we are in 
contact, little need be said. The verdict of history is definitive 
and unimpeachable. On Mahometanism Christianity has made 
no impression, has tacitly renounced the attempt to make any. 
The rival Monotheisms met in the Middle Ages. The issue of 
the struggle is not doubtful. Greek Christianity succumbed. 
Latin Christianity waged successAilly a defensive war. More 
than this it was unable to accomplish. Each of the rivals claims 
for itself an exclusive possession of the religious belief of man- 
kind. Both alike are rejected. They rest side by side, convincing 
monuments of the exaggeration of their respective claims. 

In fact, whether the object be the spread of civilization or re- 
ligion, there are but three methods available for securing that 
object. You may spread them by driving out or exterminating 
those who hold to the forms you wish to supersede : this method is 
evidently inapplicable in the case before us. Or you may spread 
them by the gradual process of assimilation and incorporation, 
as the consequence of conquest. This was the method adopted 
by Rome, and under the actual conditions of social existence, in 
the western half of her dominions it was successful. It was not 
so even with Rome in her eastern dominions, or at best very par- 
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tially so. It is dreaming to think of it in India. Or there is 
the third method^ that of simple persuasion. But the success of 
this last is hardly possible^ unless it is tried pure. If there is 
attempted a combination of it with the second^ such combina- 
tion is an almost certain element of failure^ so many and such 
powerful feelings are then enlisted against you. Yet this last 
is the only course open to us, in the event of our holding the 
country. 

But when all such considerations had had their due weight, I 
could not rest in them. I feel there is something more to be 
said, a something which I might well wish to leave unsaid. But 
at all risks I feel bound to make my position quite clear, to leave 
no opening for any misunderstanding. Not merely then do I 
differ from the language to which I have already alluded, and re- 
ject the solemn obligation which is said to rest on us, as a Church 
and people, the solemn obligation to preach Christianity ; this 
many would reject from political motives, or convinced of its in- 
utility. I see the force of these political considerations, and I 
feel convinced also of the inutility. But I hold further, that it 
would be, not a gain, but a loss to the Hindoo nation, were it per- 
suaded to accept Christianity. Throughout Christendom, faith 
in the Christian system is, as a fact, extremely weak, — I had 
nearly said, dead. I say, faith in it as a system. Much indivi- 
dual belief exists yet, much acceptance of it as a system of wor- 
ship ; but as a system influencing the feeling, the thought, and 
the action of large masses, and combining them on the ground 
of such influence, it is gone. Once, Catholicism gathered the 
nations under it, and united them one with another. From its 
own weakness it ceased to do so. No external causes are suffi- 
cient to account for its decline and fall. No other form of Chris- 
tianity has arisen to take the place left vacant by Catholicism. 
And whatever the form it may assume, I am bound to own that 
I hold it incompetent ever again to act as the centre of all life, 
individual or social, incompetent ever again to perform the func- 
tions of a Church. I would not depreciate, — on the contrary, I 
would draw out into the fullest light, its great benefits on the 
past ; but I look on it as an idea of the past. It is yet tenacious 
of life. It wiU continue to live and influence individuals largely. 
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till the new doctrine which shall replace it shall be worked out 
and accepted. 

Believing no longer in Christianity^ not accepting it either as 
a guide for personal life^ or as a regulator of social or interna- 
tional conduct^ I of course deprecate most earnestly any attempt 
to force it on other nations^ or to spread it even by p^rsuasion^ 
whenever and in however decaying a form there yet lives a reli- 
gious organization. I deprecate it in such cases as calculated to 
do harm^ not good ; to be an element of disturbance^ not of order ; 
of retrogression, not of progress. Let us leave the Brahminical 
system to its natural course. So may the people which yet finds 
shelter in it, clinging to its rites and worship, even though it 
may not rest on its doctrinal system, be spared the unnecessary 
phase of religious belief which Christianity represents. So may 
we hope, that without passing through the agitation which has 
accompanied the religious development of the Western world, the 
inhabitants of India may accept gladly the new religion which 
shall ofier itself to them, a religion unsullied by any associations 
such as those which are connected with Christianity in their 
minds, associations of contempt for their previous state, associa- 
tions with a foreign and insulting domination. 

I have taken, then, one by one, the grounds on which the ad- 
vocates of our Indian Empire may be supposed to rest their 
claims. Each, singly, is insufficient, so far as I can see. And I 
do not think that in combination they will repair the defect of 
their individual weakness. There is yet one position which I 
have left; unexamined. Our original title is allowed to be bad. 
Our subsequent government is not defended as a whole. Our 
ultimate tenure is considered uncertain at the best. But it is 
urged that if we abandon the country now, India would relapse 
into the state in which we found it> and would suffer infinitely 
more than it would by remaining under our power. I cannot 
think this a sufficient plea. First of all, is it to justify our per- 
manent or our temporary hold ? If, as I suppose, the last, then 
what is the limit to be fixed? At what probable date shall we 
be able, if they accept this view, to leave it? We absorb its go- 
vernment into ourselves, we shall do so still more, if we succeed 
in quelling the present revolt, More distant than ever will be 
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the day of our leavings if it is left to us to judge of the proper 
moment. We cannot constitute ourselves judges in such a case ; 
we cannot take into account^ in our action^ such future contin- 
gencies. The plain moral conclusion overrides all others^ and 
the consequences predicted are not so distinctly shown to be 
necessary as even to make us hesitate. In the contact of a cen- 
tury with Europeans^ India has learnt much. In retiring we 
might aid her to meet her more immediate difficulties. We might 
soften the necessary evils of any such transition state. But we 
cannot lay it down as a principle that we may step in anywhere 
we like^ to remedy misgoveniment. There are numerous cases 
in which we tolerate it. 

After all argument^ the real obstacles to our abandoning India 
lie in the undefined impression of the advantages resulting 
from its possession^ and in the feeling of national pride which 
will not submit to failure. What ! after a century, to give way, 
and confess that we have been in the ^rong ; that it was a con- 
quest we should never have made, for it was made under condi- 
tions fatal to its duration ? What a strange discrepancy there is 
in our national judgment ! We sit down quietly under, nay 
there is visible in many quarters a satisfaction, in our Irish 
failure, though the truth is, it is infinitely more disgraceful to us 
than that in India. 1,500,000 of the Irish nation are said to 
have died by famine, and that famine directly, and by no obscure 
chain of reasoning, traceable to a neglectful government. Large 
numbers of the survivors leave their country; in the popular 
writings of the day it is spoken of as the Irish Exodus. But 
Ireland is now tranquil and prosperous, and the remedies are 
foi^otten in the result. 

I am ambitious for my country, but not with the common am- 
bition. Her policy hitherto has placed her in the first rank 
in the conflict of interests. She has been led far in a course 
of aggression, and, as a consequence of success, of oppression. I 
would have her in the first rank in a new and nobler policy 
of repentance, restitution, and disinterested moderation. We 
are told, it is a glory to have conquered India. But looking 
back on that conquest even now, it sheds but an ambiguous 
lustre on our arms and on our counsels. What will be the case 
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wheii; as is sooner or later certain^ it shall be torn from us^ and 
our possession of India shall be an episode in our history ? I put 
aside the gloomy celebrity of such men as Clive and Warren 
Hastings^ and take the better instances of our successful gene- 
rals : lasting glory will not be their meed ; for the cause is much^ 
nay all for the soldier, and the English soldier in India is the 
instrument of a nation's servitude.* Noble deeds may be done 
in that service, but the service itself stands condenmed. And for 
our Indian statesmen, there have been men of eminent ability and 
virtue among them, greater than their contemporaries at home, 
greater in themselves, and greater by virtue of the greater 
stimulus of their position. Yet theirs has been a depressing 
mission. In proportion to their greatness was their clear sight 
of the hoUowness of our power, a conviction that no efforts could 
make it otherwise ; that they were there to palliate, not with 
the happier task of conceiving, or guiding the application of, 
measures which should permanently contribute to the welfare 
of their subjects. That they kept themselves clear from illusion, 
and worked on at their appointed work, is matter of high honour 
for them. But with the honour pity is mingled. Neither for 
statesman nor for general does India offer a legitimate field. 

And for the country of which they are the servants — to return 
to England — the only real glory she can hope to gain by India is 
by its voluntary restitution to its inhabitants. That glory she 
may yet gain. I write with the feeling thatSthe opportimity of 
gaining it is probably passing away, and that she is destined to 
be expelled, or, worse evil, to attempt to reconquer India; or, 
worst of all, to succeed in that attempt. 

Thus far I have argued in support of a line of policy alien 

* Our position relative to India reminds me of the judgment of Napier on that of 
the French in Spain. " With a strange accent he caUed from the midst of foreign 
lands upon a fierce and haughty race to accept a constitution which they did not 
understand ; his hope of success resting on the strength of his brother's arms, bis 
claim upon the consent of an imbecile monarch and the weakness of a few pusillani- 
mous nobles, in contempt of the rights of millions now arming to oppose him. 
This was the unhallowed part of the enterprise, this it was that rendered his offered 
constitution odious, covered it with a leprous skin, and drove the noble-minded fiir 
from the pollution of its touch."— Napier's Pen. War. vol. i. p. 10. We could 
pympathizo with the Spanish rising against Napoleon. 
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in conception and results to the thoughts and wishes of the upper 
classes of England. I am aware that I stand in comparative 
isolation. But I believe (it were wrong to doubt it) that there 
are large numbers in England who, if my opinions could reach 
them, would sympathize with them in spirit at least, if they could 
not wholly accept them. I believe that these opinions are such 
as would be sanctioned by the majority of thoughtful men in the 
other European nations ; that they are in keeping with the gene- 
ral moral sentiments of the great mass of mankind and with the 
conclusions of the master spirits of poUtical philosophy. But as 
I hope for no immediate acceptance, in my own country or time, 
of such political doctrines as I have expressed, so in the future I 
am confident of their prevalence. And even in my own country 
I turn, in the remaining pages of this pamphlet, to two classes in 
whom I place some hopes. I appeal to the women of England, 
and to her working men. If both fail entirely or in great mea- 
sure, still my confidence will not be shaken. In this confi- 
dence I have been bold, as the avowed servant of Humanity, to 
raise my voice against any longer continuance of the enforced 
unnatural union of India and England ; I have been bold to come 
forward on behalf of one of the great constituents of the race, 
hitherto unjustly borne down, and now struggling to tree itself, 
as the champion of what I conceive to be reason and justice, as 
against error and interest and passion. 
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PART II. (1.) 

It is a very prevalent feeKng, prevalent amongst women as 
well as men, that women should abstain from politics. In one 
sense, such feeling is just. If by politics are meant the details of 
government, the strife of parties, the more or less ignoble ques- 
tions of personal ambition, from such, women cannot too com- 
pletely hold aloof. But there is a sense of the word politics 
which does not require their abstention. There are large politi- 
cal questions on which they are perfectly competent to form a 
judgment, and on which their judgment would be most valuable. 
In proportion as politics assume their right place and become 
more and more subordinate tg morals, in proportion as moral con- 
siderations prevail over purely political ones, the value of wo- 
man's interference will rise, the desirableness, nay necessity of 
it, be more allowed. It is for them to estimate rightly the ex- 
tent of their influence, and the best way of bringing it to bear 
on those with whom they are in contact. In all the relations of 
life, as mother, wife, sister, or daughter, woman has large oppor- 
tunities of exercising a moderating power over the colder and 
more selfish conclusions of the son, the husband, the brother, or 
the father. Such moderating power it is high time she should 
worthily assume. 

Therefore to the women of England I say: This question 
of India is one on which you should make your voice heard. 
Brush aside the sophisms of interest or passion, and appeal to the 
nobler feelings. You listened with horror to the tale of outrage. 
You would acquiesce, though with closed eyes, in the infliction of 
just punishment. In the cry for vengeance you could not join : 
you should loudly condemn it. You should turn with aversion 
from those who appeal to the feeling of revenge, and condemn the 
efforts made to urge on England the commission of outrages upon 
humanity as a reparation for those already committed. 
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And for India generally; not entering into the question of 
advantages^ you can appreciate the claims of justice. The statis- 
tical^ political^ commercial bearings of the case^ give up without 
a struggle. Bring the question into the court of moral feeling, 
and keep it there. Listen not to those who would deny your 
competence within such limits. Moral questions are yours even 
more than ours^ by virtue of your superior moral organization. 
Ask, and be satisfied with no evasive answer : What is the En- 
glish title to India ? Is it one of force, or does it rest on any 
ground of right ? Is there any duty binding on us to hold India ? 
Is it with the consent of its people that we persist in trying to 
rule it, or solely by virtue of a favourable judgment on our 
claim pronounced by none but ourselves ? More sensible than 
we are of moral wrong, less willing to allow that material advan- 
tages can compensate for such wrong, you can estimate more 
justly the repugnance of the Indian population to the rule of the 
stranger, even though beneficial in some respects. More sympa- 
thetic than we are, all the domestic life of the Hindoo would 
meet with a keener appreciation from you. Even the blinder 
religious instincts of another faith would excite in you naturally 
no cold sneer. You could be touched with the beauty of the idea, 
veiled though it is imder a repulsive outward form. Even in the 
Suttee you could recognize the true instinct, perverted in its 
mode of expression, which would make the marriage union 
triumph over death. 

If the interest of civilization be pleaded, you can estimate at 
its true value our material, mechanical civilization, with its neg- 
lect of all moral and spiritual elements. And so estimating it, 
you can see why I wish not for its spread. You can estimate 
also, by reflecting on your own keen associations with all that is 
familiar, the duty of dealing gently with the associations of 
others. No rude importation of Western ideas will meet with 
favour from you. 

If the interest of Christianity be pleaded, I ask you not to 
abandon your convictions, I ask you not to adopt mine, but I 
ask you to wake up within you the pure ideal of the faith you 
cherish, and by which you live. Draw it out into even fuller life 
and vigour ; and side by side with it, in its full power as you see 
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it^ place the English dominion in India^ its origin^ its history^ its 
consequences as seen in the past and present^ its probable conse- 
quences in the future. Then ask yourselves. Is it in the interest 
of that faith to present it to India connected with such associa- 
tions ? Would it not be better that it should offer itself, as it 
offered itself of old, unsupported by any worldly power, unsullied 
by any possible union with worldly interests ? I should have no 
fear of your answer. 

Lastly, if by any chance the Christianity which is made the 
plea of dominion, has lost or is losing its hold on you, then acqui- 
esce not in the mere absence of religious faith. Recognize its 
necessity, and listen to the claims of a system which offers satis- 
faction to all woman^s best feelings ; which, without undue (ex- 
aggeration, estimates more highly than any other her position 
and influence; which, turning from all the evils produced by the 
long process of dissolution of the ancient order, recalls our 
thoughts to the graceful and pure ideal of our chivalrous ances- 
tors; which shall gratify your love of beauty by the promi- 
nent cultivation of art ; which shall afford ample satisfaction to 
your intellect by an education the same in kind, if not in 
degree, with that of the highest intellect of the philosopher; 
which shall satisfy all your moral feelings of justice and social 
order ; which shall cultivate and develope in you your religious 
sentiments, and afford them a more ample means of expression 
than the gorgeous ritual of Catholicism. 
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PART II. (2.) 

My second appeal is addressed to the Working Men of Eng- 
land. Their direct political competence is not generally denied, 
though the limits within which it should be exercised are a dif- 
ficult question. Without presuming to assign accurately such 
limits^ I conceive that in a rightly constituted political order, 
whilst abstaining from any share in the details of Government, 
its general principles, its spirit and tendencies would be pecu- 
liarly matter for their judgment. If so, all questions such as 
this present one of India, the settlement of which either way 
involves a modification of the whole political action of England, 
are within their province, and in them their influence should be 
felt. None are more interested than they in such settlement ; 
none are more intimately bound up with the question in all its 
aspects, viewed in relation to the political condition and interests 
either of India or of England ; none, I venture to say it, more 
qualified to judge it in its moral bearings. They are the only 
class of my countrymen to which I can turn with any imme- 
diate hope. Whether that hope be answered or not, they con- 
stitute my natural support. He who advocates, though in no 
revolutionary spirit, a reconstruction of society, naturally looks 
to those who most feel the necessity of such reconstruction, and 
are least interested in the maintenance of the older form. And 
when the transition is over, when the new society has taken 
shape, still it is between the philosopher and the great working 
class, or proletariat, that there must ever exist the keenest poli- 
tical sympathy, the most ready contact, in order to control the 
working of the social machinery. Such are the considerations 
on which my second appeal is based. 

To the working classes I would say, the question is two- 
fold. It is an Indian one, but it is also an English one. The 
interests of both countries are at stake. You may take them 
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apart for convenience, but you cannot really separate them. 
Let us take India first, and then England. You ask, and you 
get no answer. What right have we to India — what business have 
we there? As merchants we have business; as missionaries 
even, if our impulse lead us that way; but as conquerors or 
governors, none. You are not blinded by that which blinds so 
many — personal connections in India. You have no Indian in- 
terests to warp your judgment. You derive no advantages from 
its possession ; you can therefore bring fairly to the question the 
simple moral judgment of man. Will such judgment sanction 
our holding India by force? The arguments used you will 
value aright. You will not be deceived by the assertions that 
the mass of the Hindoo nation wishes us to continue its ruler."'^ 
Such assertion will have light thrown on it by similar ones made 
at home about your own state of feelings. You well know that 
submission is different from acceptance ; that men may endure 
known and great evils to avoid greater, but that such endurance 
does not mean that they are blind to the evil. You know that 
your own state of feeling is misinterpreted or entirely neglected 
by those who administer your Qovemment ; is it likely that they 
would be successful in interpreting that of the distant and alien 
populations of India? You ask for justice yourselves. You give 
strong marks of sympathy with those who, in other countries, in 
Italy or Hungary, ask for independence and justice. Extend 
your sympathy yet further ; sympathize with the Hindoo in his 
struggle for the same objects. You, as men, may call for justice 
on the criminal amongst the revolted soldiery, but you would 

* Once again, to make what use I can of Lord Shaftesbury. He asks, "Hare 
you found in any instance a national, or even the symptom of a national, rising ? 
Has not the whole country, with very few exceptions, been perfectly tranquil and 
quiescent P Have not the greater part of the villagers assisted the Koyal troops, 
and attempted to discomfit the mutineers ? Whenever an exception occurred, it 
may be trax^ed to the brigands, and those wild lawless hordes that will always be 
found on the Continent of India, wandering from one village to another. The 
villagers themselves in no instance have risen against the British power ; on the 
contrary, they have known that their security consisted in the vigour and perma- 
nence of her Majesty's dominion." 

If this is true, then what means the proposal of the * Times,' which I get in the 
same paper, the * Spectator' of Saturday, Npv. 7, '* that the rebel districts, at least, 
pay for their own pacification " ? 
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not involve guilty and innocent in one indiscriminate sacrifice 
to the pride and vengeance of England. In calling for justice, 
then, you should call also for mercy. None better than you can 
judge that much provocation may have been given. Such pro- 
vocation cannot be pleaded as an excuse for crimes, but it may 
be pleaded in palliation of that state of feeling which, in the 
more violent, turned to outrage. You can judge of the bearing 
of the English in India by the bearing of the same classes at 
home, by the bearing of your aristocracy, whether commercial 
or landed, by the bearing of your middle classes. The hard in- 
difference of the latter, the haughty neglect of the former, the 
reckless way in which both satisfy all their personal tastes arid 
feelings, and take no care of yours, the strange display of almost 
fabulous wealth and luxury, in vivid contrast with the extreme 
of poverty and suffering, all these you can appreciate at home. 
You watch them with mingled feelings, for those who so act are 
your countrymen, and have some points in common with your- 
self, some points of friendly contact, some common feelings. Take 
away all that softens the relation ; let the conduct be the same, 
and let the men be conquerors of another colour, another language, 
and another religion, and let them add the contempt such dif- 
ference too naturally inspires : you may then have the measure 
of the feelings of the subject Hindoo or Mahometan towards 
his European masters. You may understand their vengefiil 
spirit ; you may not palUate their mode of vengeance. 

If you can so judge the actual outbreak, you will not find it 
hard to judge the larger general question. You know what op- 
pression means ; you know still more how the sense of neglect and 
injustice rankles, even when there is no active oppression. You 
cannot find it difficult to sympathize with the Hindoo. Taxes 
press heavily on you when paid in support of your own national 
Government. They press still more if you think the money so 
raised misapplied or wasted. What would it be if they went to 
pay the dividends of a company of your conquerors ? In the 
eleventh century England was conquered by the Normans. It 
took long centuries, and the slow progress of intermixture of the 
conqueror with the conquered, partially to efface the evils of that 
conquest ; and in that case there was no difference of race, of co- 
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lour, of religion. What would it have been had there been no 
intermixture possible ; had the Norman conquest been a perma- 
nent occupation by the conquerors, without any gradual fusion 
of them with the conquered ? On all grounds, then, so far as India 
is concerned, I fearlessly appeal to you for a verdict, given by 
the light of your common English experience, and by the light 
of your common human feeling ; and, as you would rise, to a 
man, to prevent your country from being the victim of foreign 
oppression, so I call on you to raise your voice no less unani- 
mously in protest against her being the oppressor. 

And if from India you turn to England, and ask how this Indian 
question bears on your welfare as the great majority of English- 
men, T answer — ^You know that on you will rest the burden and 
the heat, not for you will be the reward, of the labour of the day. 
You are told of a real increase in the comforts of the great mass 
of the population. You know what such language at bottom is 
worth. You know that the greatness and power of England have 
increased, and that, as the necessary instrument of that increase, 
your numbers, your work, your skill, have increased also. But 
you know that at the same time there have increased your poli- 
tical alienation, your moral discomfort, your feeling that you 
have no part in the existing social order, and, taken on the large 
scale, your physical suffering. You are sensible, and you only 
as a class, of the urgent need of some better social organization ; 
and you cannot but be aware that the policy of your governors 
is at present not to hasten such, but to adjourn all such 
questions by directing the national energies abroad. 

Consider their past policy and present action. See their re- 
markable agreement in this present emergency. See how they 
are all, with more than usual activity, preaching to you on this 
Indian question. Be sure that their instinct fails them not. 
India is the keystone of the existing system of Government. 
Trust their instinct, and meet them on this point. You feel that 
they are incompetent to deal with the great questions at home, 
more especially with the greatest of all, how you may be ad- 
mitted into the social order so that you shall feel that it satisfies 
your legitimate demands, and, as doing so, justifies your support. 
Place a resolute veto on those incapable governors taking more 
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upon their hands. Their cry is, more ix)wer, more dominion, 
more commerce, more action abroad. Yours should be, a better 
exercise of the power they have ; a dominion narrower in extent 
but better wielded ; not more commerce, but a commerce with 
some tincture of morality ; not increase of action abroad, but in- 
creased attention to home questions. I would use no revolution- 
ary language ; I was once revolutionary, but I am so no longer. I 
advocate order as the necessary condition of progress. My whole 
notions are alien to disorder. But in the interests of that order 
which they profess to value as much as I do, but which their con- 
duct is placing in such jeopardy, I must speak freely of your 
governing classes. If my language is untrue, they need not fear 
it. If there is any truth in it, they need not take it as revolu- 
tionary, but as warning. Demoralized as I consider them to be, 
by a false policy, and perverted by a long misuse of power, it 
is for you, with as little prejudice as possible to order, to en- 
deavour to recall them to a better spirit. You can exert a 
powerful moral influence. It is time that you should do so. It is 
time that you should make clear to them the difference of your 
judgment from theirs. You should enforce on them a total 
change of their policy, a concentration on home questions of the 
energies now wasted abroad, wasted on disputes with China 
of the most discreditable kind, or on Indian misgovemment. 
The timely expression of your opinion, the timely exertion of 
your influence, might avert contingencies which otherwise threaten 
us, might secure sufficient internal progress to guarantee us all 
against that which would be a common evil to us all, to you no 
less than to them, a violent interruption of the actual order. 

Over and above these general political considerations, there 
are others of importance. Your governors contemplate holding 
India mainly by European troops. You are told that 70,000 
will be enough. I believe the estimate is below the mark. But 
grant it true. How is eyen that number to be raised ? They 
are aware of their difficulties. They are aware that it is not easy 
to raise it. They are gradually trying to familiarize you with 
the idea of becoming a military nation. Nothing can give so 
mean an idea of their capacity. Your strong common sense will 
reject the folly. Your instinct is the same as that of the other 
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European populations. It is against war^ and the instinct is in 
this case, as in others, the result of experience. You know that 
peace is the basis of all rational hope of bettering your social 
position. A Government which seeks to foster a military ten- 
dency, is a degrading anomaly. 

% But grant, as I said, the estimate to be a true one. What 
motive have you to furnish that number, to be exposed to the 
baneful influences of an Eastern climate, to the chances of con- 
stant insurrection, and in such a cause? Why should English 
soldiers be, like the German in Italy, the proscribed and hated 
ministers of a foreign domination ? No higher pay or increased 
comforts are of any weight in the case. If they weigh in the 
balance with the soldier, it is because he is demoralized. And 
you cannot wish this to be the case for those you furnish from 
your ranks. In the present state of afiairs, your union, which 
has been powerM for other objects, should be brought to bear 
on this point by a quiet disapprobation of all who enlist. You, 
and you only, can stop recruitment. 

And who is to pay for all the increased exertion ? The finances 
of India are out of the question. In the present they cannot 
suffice, nor in the future will they be able to bear the whole bur- 
den, even granting the right to make a nation pay for its own 
subjugation. On you then, in the last resort, will it fall ; on the 
slight margin between ease and suffering which is the best you 
can attain to. You best know how little need there is of any 
increase of pressure upon you. It needs no argument of mine to 
bring home the weight of this last consideration. 

I call on you, then, to make your sentiments clear by all 
legitimate means. Let it be clear that you wish England to lay 
aside her aggressive and bullying attitude, and adopt a policy 
which shall manifest to all, her desire for peace, and her determi- 
nation to respect the rights of others. Let it be clear also that 
you wish the leisure so gained employed on social questions. 

I have appealed to your best moral feelings and to your high- 
est interests, and I call on you, in the name of your country's 
honour, now on its trial, and in the name of humanity, to listen 
to my appeal. You have no powerful prejudices to retain you. 
You know the hollo wness of our civilization and of our religion. 
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You are many of you looking around you for something 
which may correspond to those names. In you, as in women, 
is vested a moderating power. It is by the union which I have 
already alluded to, of your class with the social philosopher, that 
such power can be rightly exercised. Such union must hence- 
forth become more close and active. I call on you to do yonV 
part towards the alliance. I have done mine. 

The objects of the union are great. They are, the acceptance 
on your part of the existing order, but the acceptance under the 
condition that order shall be the basis of progress. Listen then to 
no revolutionary appeals, accept no revolutionary doctrines, how- 
ever time-honoured. Reject, on the other hand, all the baits held 
out to you : care little for extension of suflPrage — as little for aca- 
demic titles and degrees, and a share in the absurd educational 
system now in vogue. Interest not yourselves in such questions. 
Know and nobly accept your position, but in accepting it look 
closely as to how it may be bettered. 

Your class and the philosopher, by their union, can secure two 
things. They can secure an education which shall answer to 
your wants ; an education the same in kind for the working man 
and the philosopher, different in degree, as their needs are dif- 
ferent. They can secure also a moral control over the rich, 
in whom the government of society is naturally vested. Such 
control must check the oppressive tendencies, whilst it promotes 
the formation, of large capitals. It must check by social discou- 
ragement the dangerous license, it must give strong social en- 
couragement to the nobler action, of the capitalist. You feel the 
need of such controj. It is in your power gradually to secure it. 
On such points, in due time, I would gladly be heard by you, for 
I feel, and have ever felt, sympathy with you, and I have need of 
your sympathy in return. 

Your first demand should be, a different policy towards other 
nations, whether equal or unjustly dependent on us, and, as a first 
step, the abandonment of India. 
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A SERMON. 



I WOULD ask you for a few minutes to turn your thoughts to the 
other memhers of our church, wherever they may be, and more 
especially to the two centres, where, on this day, a similar act of 
worship will he performed — Paris, and Long Island, New York. 

I read rather than speak to you, as our small number makes 
speaking diflBcult. It is scarcely possible to avoid a conversa- 
tional style when there are but few present. Yet my wish is to 
avoid it to-dav, for reasons which I need not here state. When 
writing, though we write what is to be heard directly by a few 
only, and though perhaps it is a good rule to write with some one 
person ever, as it were, before one, yet we can keep the con- 
sciousness that what we write may be heard by a larger circle 
outside, and whilst the one person preserves us from vagueness, 
the sense of the larger audience stimulates and controls. I would 
ask you to keep this in mind, if what I have written seem out of 
place in so small a congregation. 

I use the word ''congregation" purposely, as the technical 
term for a religious meeting, for such I consider this. I do not, 
I am aware, speak to you as a Priest of Humanity. My age is a 
bar to that. Nor were our church in possession of its full organ- 
ization, should I speak as one of the second order of her minis- 
ters — as a vicar. My insufl&cient scientific training would 
prevent me. But under existing circumstances, I feel that Mr. 
Edger is right in saying that^I exercise in a sense the vicar's 
office. Where there are disciples or members, there, however 
limited their number, is a church. We have a faith, the outHnes of 
a ritual, and sufficient members. It would be an undue shrinking 
from responsibility not in such a case to supply, within the limits 
of what is absolutely necessary, that which alone is wanting — a 
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ministration. I look on this discourse as the first definite act of 
such a ministration ; and though in the immediate present the case 
is not very likely to occur, yet should it occur, should there be a 
call for other acts of a minister, such as the administration of 
the indispensable sacraments, I mean Presentation and Marriage, 
I feel warranted in saying that I should have power to administer 
them with the full sanction of our central direction, duly sought 
and obtained. For the present, preaching is all we want, and 
that part of our institutions I hereby inaugurate. I am aware 
that such a step implies much ; that it imposes obligations. I 
accept its consequences — I will meet those obligations to the 
full measure of my strength. I have during the last few months 
anxiously tested our position and its needs. I have listened to 
the objections made to us, to the advice offered. I have exa- 
mined also the position of our opponents, whether friendly or not. 
I have also looked at the general state of our country ; the evils 
under which it labours, and their remedies ; the state of opinion, 
and the measures which, with a fair attention to prudence, we 
may attempt. The general conclusion I have come to is, that 
the boldest course is the wisest, that the doctrine we advocate, 
the faith we hold, must be put forward as a religion, as something 
to believe in and live by — ^not as something which demands intel- 
lectual assent; that here in England we can be nothing if we do 
not claim, and show the grounds for our claim, to be everything ; 
that we must make it clear that we are not a philosophical school, 
but a church. On the practical measures which this conclusion 
involves I will not detain you now. My only aim has been to 
make it quite clear in what light I look on this present act of 
joint religion, as the inauguration, however imperfect, of the 
ministerial functions in the English branch of the Church of 
Humanity. 

Two days have been set apart as festivals of the Religion of 
Humanity. Both have reference,to its founder. The one com- 
memorates the birth, the other the death, of our Master, Teacher, 
and Guide, Auguste Comte. On the latter, in September, in the 
present state of things, it is an object, as far as possible, to 
make the celebration of his memory as collective an act as 
possible. Whenever we have it in our power, we should, I think, 



consider it as a duty to join with our brothers, of whatever nation, 
assembled at Paris, to visit the tomb of our founder, and be 
present at such ceremony as our head shall think proper. On 
the day set apart in memory of his birth, the nature of the case, 
and our local separation, rather point to a national celebration at 
the outset, to merge, as our faith extends, in more local ones. 

I have at times regretted the choice of this second day. I 
have wished that the first of the year had been taken. I have 
wished, that is, that there had been one directly personal day, 
whilst the second had been at once consecrated as the Festival of 
Humanity. Yet it is more in the spirit of our religion to accept 
cheerfully what has been done, and turn it to the best account. 
The ground of the decision was, I believe, that we were not ripe 
for the more abstract worship ; that in our existing state we could 
join most truly and with most reality in such worship as had 
direct reference to our founder. This language of course implies 
that the other had been better, and points us onward to that 
riper state. How, then, can we best make this day serve that 
purpose — let it keep, that is, its own character as a personal 
festival, at the same time that it assumes a preparatory cha- 
racter as leading on to the direct worship of Humanity, which I 
confidently trust will ere long be begun ? A comparison of the 
two events which we commemorate will give us the answer. 
When on its anniversary we mourn our master's death, we na- 
turally concentrate our attention on him, on his life and services. 
We worship Humanity in and through her noblest servant and 
organ, Auguste Comte. Our worship of her takes something of 
an indirect character ; we insist more on the individual instru- 
ment and on the work done, less on the power which it served or 
on the cause in which it was done. 

To-day, on the other hand, we may take a different view. 
Placing ourselves, as we naturally do, at a period prior to the 
work which Comte did, we ask ourselves what was the preparation 
made for it ? And the ansWfer makes us look back on the past 
which had preceded him-^-on the upward movement of our race, 
on the accumulation of materials, on the means placed at his 
disposal. We concentrate, then, our attention, not now on the 
work done, but on the cause in which it was done ; not on the 
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servant, but on the power he served ; not on the product, but on ^ 

the producer. We reverse the former process^ and contemplate 
Comte in and through Humanity. 

So looked at, both festivals equally bear on one of the most 
prominent characteristics of our religion — the worship of the 
dead. In the one, we worship them in and through the last and 
greatest of those eminent few who, being dead, yet speak to the i 

race of which they were the servants. In the other, we worship - 

implicitly the aggregate of those whose collective services had 
prepared his way, who had hewn the materials which he was to 
employ in his construction. We worship that ever increasing 
portion of humanity to which he is now joined, which compre- 
hends all those who have lived worthily. Again, the second is 
the more collective, the first the more individual view. 

Let us place ourselves in thought at the period of Comte's 
birth, quite at the end of the eighteenth century, and estimate, 
on as comprehensive a scale as we can, the result of the past his- 
tory of our race and its then condition, at the time, that is, prior 
to the first promulgation of his conceptions. The prevalent 
feeling was one of uncertainty, distnast, almost despair. Move- 
ment there had been, and still was ; and that the movement in 
the past had been, in the ordinary sense, a progress, was scarcely 
denied. Whether it was so in the present, was a matter of ques- 
tion. Looking back, men saw that one organization after another 
had been tried, and attentive study might show that each succes- 
sive one had been larger than the last. All, however, including 
the last and widest, that of Catholicism, had failed ; or, at least 
we may say, it had been broken up for a time, so that even its 
most devoted admirers only ventured to put its restoration as a 
possible alternative. The crash of the old society still ringing 
in their ears, men were glad to accept any temporary shelter 
which might avert anarchy ; but such shelter as they found could 
satisfy no competent judge. They questioned history, and what- 
ever the value of the answers they elicited, they did not succeed 
in so interpreting her teaching as to draw any guiding principle 
from if.- They saw that not merely temporal organizations, king- 
doms and empires, had broken up, but that spiritual ones alsq 
had ceased to command men's faith. They were looked on as 
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fancies wliich the world had outgrown ; disencumbered from which 
we might proceed onwards without hesitation. In a word, the 
intellect of man had acquiesced in denial, in negation. Yet it 
was clear to the blindest, for it was subsequent to the great crisis 
of 1793 and 1794, that the heart of man had not, and could not, 
acquiesce in negation and denial ; that it was at issue with the 
conclusions of the intellect ; or that, if it accepted them, the re- 
sult was evil. For the nature of man was there still with its 
eternal combination of two elements, eternal under every diffe- 
rence of name, its selfishness and its unselfishness. The first 
was universally recognised, by some even made to constitute the 
whole nature; the second was only recognised as an independent 
element by a few ; yet its existence was felt by the vast majority, 
felt if not explicitly acknowledged. Science and feeling were at 
variance. The questions put by the heart were disallowed by the 
intellect, whilst the conclusions of the intellect were rejected by 
the heart. Under such conditions action was difiScult. 

Had, then, the past been a failure ? Had the efforts of the 
human race been wasted ? had its movements been governed by 
no law, and so did they afford no light for the future ? Was all 
to begin again, and without any definite aim was society to go 
through a cycle of new changes to end in a new crash, instinc- 
tively suiting itself to its wants, and turning itself, like the sick 
man, only to get a change of position, under the impulse of mere 
weariness ? Was history but a record of action, with an interest 
of its own but with no teaching, of the same character as a work 
of fiction, serving to occupy the learned, or to amuse those who 
had a taste for it ? 

But ten years before Comte's birth, a different feeling had 
been common. The European world had been full of hope on 
the eve of a great change which had held out the brightest pro- 
spects — anew era of justice, and peace, and universal brotherhood. 
But the change had come ; the event had disappointed all, and 
a general lassitude was the consequence. A large destruction 
had taken place, but no new construction had followed ; and men 
were building again their temporary shelter with the materials 
which had failed them so often. The consciousness of this was 
discouraging. 
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In all times, since the earliest dawn of history, men who had 
not been absorbed in the immediate present had looked inquir- 
ingly on the spectacle of man's nature and human society, and 
had sought to give a reason to themselves of what they saw. As 
the race grew older, and its experience consequently increased, 
the judgments of such inquirers had become more comprehensive. 
An immutable destiny had presided over human action as over 
the order of nature, nay, even over the gods whom men and 
nature equally obeyed. An overruling Providence, in the per- 
son of an all- wise and all-powerful God, the Maker and 
Preserver of all things, had taken the place of that earlier belief, 
the creation at once of the philosophic intellect, as well as of the 
popular instinct. Subordinate to this general conception, there 
had been a dim sense that man's actions and social development 
depended on fixed laws, traceable by observation, and capable of 
giving a certain measure of guidance. A combination of these 
two ideas had led men to frame schemes on which they could 
arrange the events of history, and the sequence of human revolu- 
tions. Boldly rejecting the first part of the combination, others 
had gone so far as to look for the solution of all such questions 
simply in man s circumstances, and nature, and history. Strong 
in the results of a limited and one-sided observation, they had 
trusted to their instinct, and proclaimed that progress was the 
law which humanity obeyed — progress ever onwards in a direct 
line, with an indefinite horizon before them of perfectibility, en- 
couraging the most magnificent, must we not also add, the most 
visionary hopes — hopes, however, valuable even in their wildness, 
as testifying to the instinct which had induced their formation. 
That instinct, we may truly say, had never been wanting ; we 
may trace it in the earliest periods of our race, in the creations 
of the poet, in the conceptions of the philosopher, in the antici- 
pations of the prophet. The old language is true. The earnest 
expectation of the creature waited for the manifestation ; the 
whole creation groaned and travailed in pain until now. 

Such was the state of things, such the materials prepared, at 
the time when Oomte's powers were suflSciently matured to form 
a judgment on them, and on the use to which they might be put; 
such I may add was the instinct of mail, such the great want to 
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be satisfied. The old interpretations of nature, and of human 
government, and social organization had failed. Was a new 
interpretation possible ? Such was the problem to be solved. 

We say with confidence, and with latitude : It has been 
solved. The interpretation has been givL Reading afresh the 
writing which had lain before the gaze of statesmen and phi- 
losophers, by the help of aids which they had not had, Auguste 
Comte was enabled to give an interpretation which they had 
missed from the want of these aids. He saw that in one 
department there had been unbroken progress, whilst in all 
others there had been interchange of growth and decay. He 
saw that in regard to that outer world, which is the theatre of 
man's actions, a certain method had been all-powerfiil to reduce 
it more and more within the range of man's knowledge and 
consequent power of dealing with it for his own purposes. That 
method had been the recognition of invariable laws, which we 
could learn by observation, and turn to useful account by 
obedience. Two branches only, of all that were accessible to man, 
remained exempt from the application of this method — ^the social 
and the moral. Once show that they could be brought within 
its range, and the philosophical problem was solved. The 
intellect was enabled to move evenly over all the field of 
human knowledge, without any abrupt separation of its parts. 
This Comte is acknowledged by competent judges to have 
shown. 

Social and moral laws being demonstrated, it remained to 
apply them to practice. The philosophical study of human 
nature must find its expression, its application in practical 
politics. So alone could the truth and utility of its results be 
tested. But here his work undergoes a change. Its character 
is raised, might I say, transfigured. The powerful philoso- 
phical elaboration becomes a creation. The treatise on the 
principles of government and morals passes into the constitution 
of a living church. The teacher and philosopher stands before 
us as the apostle and the priest. 

He had long worked alone, and under the most adverse out- 
ward circumstances. His intellect had been severely tasked, his 
affections repressed, his character exposed to all hardening 
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influences, his daily life embittered by constant domestic annoy- 
ances. He had borne up against all during seventeen years, 
in the faith that the truths he had to discover and reveal would 
be of real social value. He had laboured to fix on a firm 
basis the great discovery of his earlier life, the law of social 
development, the law of the three states of all our conceptions, 
holding good equally for the race and for the individual. With 
this object he had gone through the whole range of abstract 
thought, whether as applied to the outer world or to man. In 
this work he had found his refuge, in this work and in the spirit 
of love in which he had undertaken and continued it. Hence 
his great endurance, which had been tried at times even too 
severely. His life had been a constant act of devotion to the 
power he served. Outwardly impassive, the fire had burned more 
strongly within, and the affection which could find no worthy 
individual object had been concentrated on a collective one. As 
he studied the movement of the human race in its history, we 
cannot doubt that half unconsciously his sympathy had grown 
more lively, his conviction of a brighter future more intense. 
This was but the natural result of such work as his. Everv 
artist loves his work, and as Comte worked out into fuller light, the 
conceptions of the past stages of man's existence, those conceptions 
became, though under a strictly scientific garb, what his poem is to 
the poet. And all his conceptions and studies tended one way, to 
raise him out of himself, and to make him lose himself in his 
race. In silence, then, I conceive a great work had been going 
on ; he had been preparing for a new existence. At the end 
of his philosophical elaboration, he rested before entering on 
the subsequent construction for which that had been but the 
basis. It was in this interval of rest that he became acquainted 
with Madame de Vaux. His intercourse with her was short, 
one year saw its beginning and end. His intercourse, I 
mean, in the ordinary sense of the word. In the truest sense it 
ended only with his death, eleven years later. But that one 
year was enough. The inner deep was broken up ; the great 
springs of affection were opened; the long pent-up nature 
revealed itself, and as on the high mountain tract, what was but 
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yesterday snow, was to-day the grass and the flower. His 
endurance and faith had met a reward. For him, too, there 
was a possibility of individaal sympathy and affection, and the 
love of the race might be quickened by the genuine human love 
of a noble womah. I have heard it said, that for the truest 
tenderness you require great strength, and the language is 
certainly so far correct, that where a strong nature does not 
harden, but suffers itself to develope its tenderness, there this 
latter quality will master the man in a way which poorer natures 
find it hard to conceive. Be this as it may, it is clear that his 
love for Madame de Vaux revealed him to himself, placed his 
being and his work consequently in a new light before him, at 
the same time that it gratified the want of personal sympathy 
under which he had nearly sunk. 

In the vivid sense of blessedness which this change brought 
with it, in the enjoyment of this individual love, I again say it 
with the full consciousness of what I am saying, he was trans- 
figured. His true nature was shown forth, the warmth of his 
sympathies became evident, his character was softened, yet lost 
none of its force ; his genius became clearer under the impulse of 
his heart. He trusted himself more fully, and gave himself a 
more complete expression. In the highest sense of the term, as 
well as in its more limited and more ordinary sense, he became 
purified. He had himself drunk at the true spring of human 
happiness, which is love, and he had been prepared for its effects 
by his self-sacrifice. He was enabled to see that for others, too, 
for all men, there was no other source to which they could go but 
to this, where the laws of happiness and duty are fused into 
one. 

He stood revealed to himself, and his work also stood in a 
new light before him. The unity of the human race, over 
whose progress he had pondered, had long been a conviction with 
him. With the conception, too, of Humanity, as a higher organism 
he had familiarized himself, and by the light of that conception 
had interpreted its past and meditated on its future. Neither 
in this respect any more than with regard to his own moral 
nature was there any abrupt change. The philosophical cha- 
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racter had been predominant ; it gave way to the human. The 
conviction became faith ; the organism in which he had believed 
claimed and received his veneration and his love, in other words, 
his worship. So I read his progress. 

We who share that faith, that veneration, and that love ; we 
who would worship as he worshipped; we who would preach by 
out lives, and, where possible, by our spoken or written words, 
that great Being whose existence is now revealed ; that Being of 
whom all the earlier divinities which man has created as the 
guardians of his childhood and early youth are but anticipa- 
tions, we can appreciate the greatness of the change which his 
labour has effected. We can see, and each in his several measure 
can proclaim to others, that what was but a dim instinct, has 
become a truth, in the power of which we can meet all difficulties ; 
that where there was inquiry, now there is knowledge; where 
there was anxious searching, now there is possession ; that un- 
certainty has given way to confidence, despondency to courage. 
We see families forming into tribes, and tribes into cities or states, 
and states into still larger unions. And distinct from all such 
unions we see, besides, different races co-existent, distrustful, 
or hostile. We feel that the ascending series is not complete ; that 
as the family in the earliest state is at war with other families, 
the tribe at war with other tribes, so the nations and races are at 
variance with each other; and that as the remedy in each 
previous case has been the fusion of the smaller into the larger 
organism, so it must be still the same if the process is to be com- 
pleted, and that no more than the single family or the isolated 
tribe can the greatest nation or the most powerful race stand 
wholesomely alone. All must bend, all must acknowledge a 
common superior, a higher organism, detached from which they 
lose themselves and their true nature, become selfish and de- 
graded. Still higher organisms there may be ; we know not. If 
there be, we know that we cannot neglect the one we know, nor 
refuse to avail ourselves of the aid which it can give us when once 
acknowledged and accepted. 

We accept it then, and believe in it. We see the benefits 
Humanity has reaped for us by her toilsome and suffering past ; 
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we feel that we are her children^ that we owe her all ; and seeing 
and feeling this, we love, adore, and serve. For we see in her no 
mere idea of the intellect, but a living organism, of which we all 
are parts, and from which we cannot conceive ourselves cut oflF, 
the highest organism within the range of our knowledge. The 
family has ever been allowed to be real ; the state has ever been 
allowed to be real; St. Paul felt, and since him, in all ages, 
Christians have felt that the Church is real. We claim no less 
for Humanity ; we feel no less that Humanity is real, requiring 
the same love, the same service, the same devotion. We see the 
General Assembly and Church of the . first-bom, the faithful 
who in all ages have served, not themselves, but their race. We 
would be joined to them ourselves. We see with Isaiah, in the 
visions of the future, all nations coming to join us and them. 
The great apostle saw the Christian Church in its glory, without 
spot or wrinkle. We throw open wider than he could the portals 
of the Church to which we belong — the Church of Humanity. 
The world to him lay in wickedness, and was given over to the 
service of devils* We can trace the good underlying the evil— ^can 
sympathize with our fellow-men in all their phases of existence ; 
and where he saw devils, we can see creations of as much validity 
as his own God ; and, as I have said already, in his and their 
objects of worship we find anticipations of our own. True, St. 
Paul spoke of there being neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision 
nor uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free ; but 
Christ being all and in all. And the language testifies to the 
largeness of his love, and the grandeur of his intellectual concep- 
tion. But for the union to which he aspired a condition is 
implied which could not be fulfilled for the time which preceded 
him, and has not been fulfilled since his time ; which, we may 
safely say, never will be fulfilled. Christendom is not Christian, 
nor becoming Christian. How should it convey to others that 
which it does not believe in and live by itself ? How should it 
convert Heathendom ? We are limited by no such condition. 
We cannot restrict our admission. The very idea of Humanity 
forbids any such exclusion. In one way or other she admits all 
human beings within her pale. Nay she goes further, and recog- 
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nises tlie services of the animal races that promote her welfare. 
Nor is this the limit of her power. She may horrow Shelley's 
words, and say — 

I am the eye with which the nniverse 

Beholds itself and knows itself divine ; 
All harmony of instniment or verse, 
All prophecy, all medicine are mine, 
" All light of art or nature ; — ^to my song 

Victory and praise is their own right belong. 

In the exercise of her power she proceeds to complete herself 
hy two great creations. 

As we contemplate man s action and existence, we are led to 
think of the sphere in which they take place, and of the invariable 
laws under which they are developed. We rest not, then, in any 
narrow or exclusive spirit in Humanity, but we pass to the eetrth, 
our common mother, as the general language of man — the 
correct index to the universal feeling — has ever delighted to call 
her ; and from the earth we rise to the system of which she is a 
part We look back on the distant ages when the Earth was pre- 
paring herself for the habitation of man, and with gratitude and 
love we acknowledge her past and present services. With the 
same feelings, though with less intensity, we regard the heavenly 
bodies, which in a greater or less degree influence this abode of 
man — the Sun, the. Moon, and the Earth's fellow-planets ; the 
World, in short, in the real sense in which we use the term. The 
stars in their brightness, the hosts of heaven are a sight of 
beauty, but beyond that (I speak broadly, not unaware that 
the statement requires a certain limitation scientifically), they 
oflFer us nothing. And in the spirit of self-discipline we accept 
their beauty gratefully, but we seek not to penetrate further, for 
we recognise the limits of our powers, and we can afford no waste 
of them. 

The invariable laws under which Humanity is placed have 
received various names at different periods. Destiny, Fate, 
Necessity, the Heaven, Providence, all are so many names of one 
and the same conception : the laws which man feels himself under, 
and that without the power of escaping from them. We claim 
no exemption from the common lot. We only wish to draw out 
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into consciousness the instinctiye acceptance of the race, and to 
modify the spirit in which we regard them. We accept ; so have 
all men. We ohey ; so have all men. We venerate ; so have 
some in past ages or in other countries. We add hut one other 
term — ^we love. We would perfect our submission, and so reap 
the fall benefits of submission in the improvement of our hearts 
and tempers. We take in conception the sum of the conditions 
of existence, and we give them an ideal being and a definite 
home in Space, the second great creation which completes the 
central one of Humanity. In the bosom of Space we place the 
World ; and we conceive of the World and this our mother Earth aa 
gladly welcomed to that bosom with the simplest and purest love, 
and we give our love in return. 

Thou art folded, thou art lying 
In the light which is undying. 

Thus we complete the Trinity of our religion. Humanity, the 
World, and Space. So completed, we recognise its power to give 
unity and definiteness to our thoughts, purity and warmth to our 
aflfections, scope and vigour to our activity. We recognise its 
power to regulate our whole being ; to give us that which it has 
so long been the aim of all religions to give — internal union. 
We recognise its power to raise us above ourselves, and by 
intensifying the action of our unselfish instincts, to bear down 
into theit due subordination our selfish ones. We see in it yet 
unworked treasures. We count not ourselves to have appre- 
hended, but we press forward to the prize of our high calling. 
But even now, whilst its full capabilities ate unknown to us, 
before we have apprehended, we find enough in it to guide and 
strengthen us. It harmonizes us within ourselves by the strong 
force of love, and it binds us to our fellow-men by the same power. 
It awakens and quickens our sympathy with the past, uniting us 
with the generations that are gone by firmer ties than have ever 
been imagined hitherto. It teaches us to live in the interest and 
for the good of the generations that are to follow in the long suc- 
cession of years. It teaches us that for our action in our own 
generation we must live in dutiful submission to the lessons of the 
past, to the voice of the dead, and at the same time we must evoke 
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the future by the power of imagination, and endeavour so to shape 
our action that it may conduce to the advantage of that future. 

Such are the general principles, by the light of which the in- 
stitutions of our nascent church and social organization have been 
sketched by its Founder. A detailed notice of these institutions 
I avoid at present. Enough if in brief I state some of their 
leading points. On the basis of the Family, the primary and inde- 
structible element of all human society, we raise the Country or 
the State, and the Church, as the three social forms which can 
never be dispensed with, which admit neither of diminution nor 
of increase when the human organism is rightly constituted. 
Marriage indissoluble even by death ; the parental and filial rela- 
tion strengthened by an education which shall not neglect the 
intellect, but which shall never forget its essential subordination 
as the minister of the afiections and the guide of action ; which 
shcdl therefore recognise the mother's influence as predominant 
during childhood, and shall direct all its efforts to preserve it and 
strengthen it during youth and early manhood, — ^Women freed 
from all hard labour ; freed from the necessity of leaving their 
homes, and maintained by the labour of man ; honoured as the 
highest influence in domestic and public life, as the purest repre- 
sentatives of humanity ; — a Priesthood, which as every other 
great priesthood has been, shall be the depositary of all the in- 
tellectual accumulations of the race, and which shall, with per- 
fect gratuitousness, freely give out from that store to all equally, 
without distinction of sex or of rank ; a priesthood which shall 
bring to the performance of its high duties devotion and zeal 
such as we honour in the better members of other priesthoods, 
whilst it shall give guarantees which have never been as a whole 
exacted from them ; which shall renounce all temporal power and 
all property, all tendency to isolation of interests and distinctness 
of position as given by celibacy, whilst it brings a long novitiate 
and ripe age to insure so far as may be its intellectual and moral 
competence ; a priesthood which, as the fountain of education, 
and the dispenser of knowledge — (a knowledge, be it remembered, 
accessible to all, and consequently guarded against any undue 
concentration or abuse,) — shall reject all claims to mysterious 
power, and stand on the right and noble performance of itseduca* 
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tional functions, but which, on that firm basis shall speak to all 
classes and on all questions with fireedom and sincerity, thus exer- 
cising a great consultative influence over those whom it has 
educated ; a priesthood, finally, to which all orders and degrees 
of man shall look for their sanction and consecration whilst 
living, for the judgment on their life after death, that consecration 
to be given, that judgment to be pronounced, by virtue of a 
common faith and common principles of action. — Capital and 
labour both honoured, both recognised as essential ; the capitalist 
looked on as wielding the most indispensable of material func- 
tions in the accumulation and transmission of wealth ; as the 
comptroller and dispenser of the treasures which the industry of 
man has brought into existence by its long efforts, but never suf- 
fered to forget that he is the steward of society, the depositary of 
a trust to be used for no selfish ends ; the workman released from 
bis now brutalizing toil — released to an extent which as yet it 
would be thought wild to dream of — ^taught to estimate aright 
and acquiesce in his position ; taught at the same time to modify 
it so fax as is compatible with such acquiescence; accepting 
labour not as a curse but as a blessing; only asking that the 
treasures of affection and of art and of thought shall be opened 
to him largely and freely, so that he, too, may feel and enjoy his 
human nature ; finding therefore in the rich enjoyment of the 
femily life, in the powers conferred on him by education, in the 
consciousness of his freedom from their responsibilities a com- 
pensation for the absence of power and wealth ; yet feeling at the 
same time that by the sympathy of the priesthood and that of his 
fellow-workmen there is placed in his hands a strong power to 
moderate the action of the other social forces from which he at 
present suffers so grievously. — Such are the points to which my 
present limits confine me, but they may be enough to give in a 
measure the conception of society such as we view it from the 
vantage ground of Humanity. I would add that such a form of 
society looks to no law or despotic agencies to establish it or to 
maintain it. It must rest on a purely spiritual basis, on the free 
convictions of those who form it, such convictions to result from 
a common education. On no point are the statements of our 
founder clearer ; on no point are they so little understood. The 
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{degree to which they are misunderstood or misrepresented is 
scarcely conceivable by any one who has honestly read his 
works. 

I have stated the problem which Gomte found unsolved. I 
have stated the personal conditions under which he solved it. 
I have stated very briefly the solution he has given. I turn to 
the consideration of ourselves who accept that solution and its 
fullest consequences, who are to begin to reap where he has sown. 

It is true we are but a small body ; it is true we are but 
pioneers of the future ; that we can never hope to see the 
organization of that future otherwise, speaking generally, than 
as he saw it, as an ideal. Yet by virtue of his labours and of 
his creations we have entered into our inheritance. We are of 
age — we claim the fall possession of that which is ours. I feel 
that we must work mainly for the future, but I do not therefore 
feel that we need renounce any part of that which the past has 
bequeathed to us. We have the consciousness of being the 
children and the servants of Humanity. We would use in her 
service all the materials with which she endows us. We would 
enjoy as her children all the property she has stored up for us. 
Her existence is one and continuous — a constant struggle to 
raise herself and increase her possessions ; to adapt herself to her 
home and her home to herself; and whilst we would add in our 
turn, we feel that we may freely enjoy the results already attained. 
Our inheritance consists of the great actions that have been done, 
the great words that have been spoken, the great creations of art 
in all its forms. Religion, philosophy, art, science, industry, all 
are put under contribution. So, too, are the various social 
organizations which men have formed, and in which they have 
embodied their conceptions of order, of law, and government. 
We are made free of Humanity, and we pass upwards or down- 
wards in her course by the power of sympathy. Nor does our 
freedom stand us in less stead with reference to the problems of 
the present day, and the co-existent branches of the great human 
family. Our sympathy is in this case limited only by the imper- 
fection of our knowledge. It will increase as our knowledge 
increases. We are sure that the faith by which we live is suffi- 
cient for all our requirements. It has been felt that Catholicism, 
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and still more Protestantism, stand in a difficult relation to the 
arts and civilizations that preceded them, as also to those which 
exist at the same time with them, though distinct from them. 
The difficulty has been variously met, but never quite got rid of. 
We feel no such difficulty. In the unity of Humanity we set 
ourselves clear of it. All previous, all co-existent civilizations are 
diflferent in form only. We accept all as useful and true in rela- 
tion to the wants of those who lived or who live under them. 
We seek to understand and sympathize, not to regret or condemn. 
We can admit no break. Nay more, we seek to trace out the ideas 
and feelings which men have clothed so variously, that we may 
incorporate them so far as we can, for our faith is not new in its 
elements, but new in its combination of those elements. With the 
simple worshipper of the Fetich period, we endow the world with- 
out us with will and feeling ; we do not treat all the beautiful 
forms around as inert matter, we only refuse them intelligence. 
But whereas he rested in that belief as sufficient, and assumed 
that it was an adequate account of the external world, we con- 
sciously adopt it, and after the labour of the scientific intellect 
is complete we turn from it and borrow the eye of the poet. 
With the later worshipper of the gods of Polytheism we can 
also sympathize, and recognise the services of his graceful faith, 
as the poets of our western civilization have ever done. The' 
severe conception of the Jewish legislator or the Arabian 
prophet, their pure monotheism finds no stinted admiration 
from us, any more than the modification of the former aimed 
at by early Christianity, or the half polytheistic system of 
Catholicism. The framework of polity which all the religious 
lawgivers have constructed on their religion is made to conduce 
to our teaching. 

And we so treat all the past, so seek to combine it, not 
as a mere intellectual question, — for the pleasure of contempla- 
tion, — glorying in " the wide thought and the vast hope," as a 
species of personal distinction and acquisition. Bather would 
we share the simplest and the lowest of previous faiths than 
thus dwell alone in our palace of art, however richly adorned 
with all forms of beauty, replete with all high associations. No, 
we seek to sympathize with all, to understand all, to embrace 
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all, in order that we may serve more usefully. The real and the 
useful, such are the tests to which we bring alike philosophical 
conceptions and poetic visions, — such is the basis on which we 
build. Men amongst our fellow-men, we raise our palace 
towers on the broad foundations of our common humanity. 

Eesting on this cordial sympathy with the past, on this dutiful 
submission to the influence of the dead, we feel no difficulty 
when we try to penetrate and call up before us the future. 
Experience teaches us no distrust. On the contrary, it inspires 
us with full confidence. We are sure that what has been an 
unbroken progress shall continue to be so, and with this convic- 
tion borne in upon us, on the most rational grounds, we cast 
aside all hesitation. The imagination of the poet, the vision of 
the prophet, we use them both. And within the limits of man's 
condition soberly estimated, there is no good of which we do not 
see the certain fruition. We see wars cease and jarring interests 
reconciled by virtue of the convergent tendency which we verify 
in the past history of our race, and not by any fanciful anticipa- 
tion. We see the human race, conscious of its destination, 
advancing towards a more complete mastery over itself, its energies, 
and its circumstances. We see the numerous evils to which we 
are liable met with more skill where skill is available, with greater 
resignation where resignation is necessary. We see many of 
those evils disappear as the natural result of the greater unity of 
the whole man, which the Eeligion of Humanity ensures. The 
forms of European disease are unknown, many of them, to the 
simple Fetichists of Africa. It seems no mere dream to suppose 
that the return of mental harmony to the distracted populations, 
whether of Europe, Asia, or America, may have a like result. 
The past civilizations have seen the arts cultivated, and pro- 
ductive of fruits which are the heirloom of the race. The civili- 
zation of the future, we doubt it not, shall see the same effect on 
a grander scale, in proportion as the basis on which it rests shall 
be firmer, and men's sense of possession stronger. True, that 
for the present the new faith exists but in outline, and appears 
but meagre in this point of view, when put side by side with its 
predecessors. Polytheism or Catholicism. This is its necessary 
condition at its birth. But whilst it adopts, nay, claims as its 
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own the productions of its rivals, it will in due time match them 
and complete them. Till it does so we enjoy what others enjoy 
with a better title than theirs, and a more inspiriting hope. 

For the present in which our lot is cast, its consideration is less 
cheering. We need the strength derived from the other two, and 
the steadiness of conviction which our view of them is calculated 
to give. We need, I hesitate not to say it, to live as little as we can 
in the present, as much as we can in the past and future. Still 
we must live and act, and whilst I allow the gloomy character of 
the present, I feel that our faith can meet it and master it. The 
more we rise above it, the clearer will be our view of its wants 
and of our own conduct. We know that, wander and revolt as 
it may, no generation or succession of generations can withdraw 
itself from the operation of the fixed laws of our nature. It 
may not be for us to see how the existing condition of things is 
leading on to the future of which We are so confident ; yet we 
maybe sure that it is so leading, and by an attentive study we shall 
discern the how. We must not be led astray by the noise and 
hurry around us, but watch what has preceded us, and be sure 
that in silence influences are at work which will set matters right. 
We are fi"eed from all nervous excitement and impatience by this 
conviction ; at the same time I can trace in it no tendency to en- 
feeble our action. Our great object must be to get a clear concep- 
tion of the nature and limits of our intervention if it is to be useful, 
so as to avoid waste of efforts. There is scarcely any feature of the 
present time in England which is more discouraging than the wasto 
we see going on owing to the want of such a couception and the 
misunderstanding of the social problems. We can avoid this, and 
yet find abundant scope for our activity. For whilst we acknow- 
ledge the evils and imperfections that exist, and would sound to 
their very depths the social wants, we avail ourselves to the full 
also of all remedies that offer, nay, even largely of palliatives ; and 
we feel the real interest which society, however disorganized, can 
never lose. This follows, of course, from our view of life. This 
earth is to us our home, its actual inhabitants those whom we 
are to help, and by whom we are to be helped more immediately. 
We feel that, if accepted, our faith can largely minister to the 
good of mankind. We acquiesce in no despairing abandonment of 
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our position. We acquiesce not in the general sa/wve qui pent 
cry which I hear loudly preached from the Christian pulpits. We 
would stand ourselves and gather others round us, turning the 
rout into resistance, and resistance into victory. We call on 
others to do the same, or to confess that they cannot, and as 
confessing that, to stand aside whilst we act, guide, and govern. 

It will, I hope, be seen from, this language, that when I say 
we ought to live mainly in the past and in the future, I speak in 
no spirit of quietism, or from any wish to shirk the questions 
and difficulties and duties of the present. If we are to clear 
ourselves of the present, it is in order that we may serve it better, 
and gain strength for that service. In another form the language 
would be accepted by all religious minds. The acts of .devotion, 
prayer, meditation, the Christian sacrament of the Mass or the 
Lord's Supper, what are they but communion with the invisible — 
the not present ? and what is one great object of them but to enable 
those who are most careful in performing them to act the better 
on the visible — the present ? We differ not in principle if we 
modify and enlarge the form. We, too, would live in faith or 
communion with that which is not seen, whether that communion 
take the shape of commemoration of benefits received, or of 
imagination of the future blessings to be conferred by Humanity. 
As a necessary link in the great chain of these blessings we 
would exert ourselves with all vigour. 

Thus imperfectly I have touched on the main points of our 
position considered in relation to our direct action. But we can 
none of us forget that we are in the midst of opponents, and that 
our bearing towards them is of the greatest practical importance. 
We cannot hope to escape the fate of all who have broken off from 
received opinions and the traditional faith of their time or country. 
In vain we urge that ours is a continuation, a development of the 
past. It is antagonistic to the present; that is undeniable and 
enough. Nor however much we may wish to strip our faith of 
any aggressive character, can we prevent its being in competition 
with existing forms of religious belief. Opposition then we must 
meet, and considerable hostility; and though I cannot wish even 
not to have the former, nor hope to conciliate the latter, still I 
would do what lies in me to make our own attitude as inoffensive 
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as possible^ and to attract the sympathy of the better amongst 
our opponents. 

In their ranks^ and with the same general professions, are to 
be met men as widely apart in feeling as is conceivable. With 
some few I know the sympathy I oflfer will not be rejected, that 
which I court not be denied me. I feel also that there are many 
on whose strongest opposition, I count who will not lose all 
kindly feeling. With such I would wish the contest to be of a 
very simple character. I would say to them — We differ as to 
means, but in a large degree our end is the same ; we would 
serve our fellow-men, so would you. Where there is misery, or 
ignorance, or vice, there we both would try our remedies. We, the 
servants* of Humanity, accept and honour your efforts as the 
servants of Christ; the more truly you serve him, the more 
thoroughly you mould yourselves into his image, the more keen 
will be our sympathy and admiration. I speak as one who was 
once a Protestant to those who are still Protestants. We 
have in no way lost our sympathy with the church of our 
fathers, with the faith taught us in infancy, which guided us in 
youth and early manhood. Our memory is stored with all holy 
and gentle associations ; we can yet appreciate the attractions of 
Protestantism, we yet dwell with pleasure on its greater names, on 
the devotion which it has inspired, and still inspires, on the great 
influence for good which it can yet exercise. We can look on 
you as unconscious servants of Humanity. We are glad that 
you should look on us, as I know some have done, as uncon- 
scious servants of Christ. 

Again, if you are, either by birth or by change, members of the 
Catholic Church, our language need not essentially alter, whilst 
in one respect our sympathy is quickened. For of all the steps by 
which the race has advanced, on none do we linger with more re- 
spectful and enthusiastic admiration than on mediaeval Catholicism, 
on the church of the Gregorys, the Innocents, the Bernards. 
None of the transitional forms of spiritual organization has con- 
ferred greater services on Humanity. We study the traditions of 
your Papacy, and we seek to adopt them into our . system. To 
Catholicism we owe the distinction between the spiritual and the 
temporal power, the great cardinal principle of all right social 
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organization. To Catholicism, in combination with Feudalism, 
we owe the worship of the Virgin, in which creation we find a 
more perfect anticipation of our Divine Humanity than in the 
God-Man of early and northern Christianity. Our debt is deep 
to your Church, and we freely admit it. 

Or take another and not uncommon case, and suppose that the 
opponents, such as I am dealing with, have wandered from all the 
paths which have hitherto been accepted, but feel it impossible to 
acquiesce in the new one we offer. Again we have no diflSculty. 
We have many of us been in the same condition — ^we have passed 
through a stage of negation, and can sympathize with those who 
remain in it. Your efforts to attain something more satisfactory 
are such as ours were ; your labour to do good in your generation 
in spite of your negative state is inspired by the same spirit 
which we wished to direct our own. To all such, whether Pro- 
testant or Catholic, or neither, we can say indifferently — ^Let the 
only question be which shall work most efficiently in the cause 
which he considers the right one. You may not accept our aid, 
we will give it unaccepted and unsought. As your dangers 
thicken round you, you may adopt a different spirit, and welcome 
those whom you now reject. Come when it may, we shall be 
ready to meet such a change. Even now we would organize a 
league between all who feel the evils of our time, its social 
anarchy, its religious negation. If you say you cannot join us, 
that to you our remedy is a worse evil than the actual state, we 
shall none the less feel that there is such a league, though its ex- 
istence be unrecognised by you ; and we shall be glad when you 
are ready on your side to recognise it. It were well if that time 
were come. 

With the large mass of our opponents those whom I have been 
addressing have almost as little in common as they have with us. 
Nominally they have the same cause, but their spirit is widely 
different. They profess the same belief, but with the one it is 
the guiding principle of their lives, on the other it has no visible 
effects. Here will be the worst hostility. We cannot hope to 
disarm it. Suspicion, reproach, cold friendship, and zealous 
enmity — such was the treatment Arnold taught us to expect 
whilst Christian, and his teaching was the legitimate result of his 
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experience. We can hardly drink a more bitter cup than he 
drank. We may count even more surely on the same in our new 
faith. We can only submit in patience, calling on our adversaries 
to make it clear by their conduct that they really value the faith 
which they profess. We can urge on them to act up to it, or not 
to attack us if they do not. But at the best we must bear their 
enmity as we may ; the less easily as we feel that those who show 
it have no warrant either intellectual or moral. 

Generally with regard to all opponents of whatever creed and 
whatever conduct, our attitude must be respectful and patient. 
And widening our view so as to take in all who are not with us, 
we must seek to act on them in as sympathetic a spirit as pos- 
sible. Inflexible in principle, conciliating in action — such is our 
rule, as we know. But few will join us at present. Yet we are 
in contact with many. Whilst firmly asserting our own faith 
and rules of practice,. and heartily trying to make our life accor- 
dant with them, we may treat all others around us, be their faith 
or practice what it may, with respect ; they are men with human 
sympathies and under strong temptations, and with but slight 
aids to withstand them. Let us seek, then, to take them at the 
point we find them, understand that, and without impatience 
try to urge them on from that point, not too abruptly severing 
them from their past. Where they express a want for what we 
can offer, there we freely offer it ; where they do not, let us act on 
their present condition as we best may, here a little and there a 
little. Our business is, in fact, to convert where we can, but to 
serve all, whether they join us or no. And this the character of 
our faith enables us to do without any compromise or duplicity. 

For myself, I have been met, as a general rule, in a spirit which I 
can hardly think generous, even when I have not been attacked with 
personal abuse. I can promise my assailants that I will never 
fight them with their own weapons. I can promise them that no 
attack shall ever draw from me a direct answer, but that each 
one, when worth considering, shall lead me more carefully to 
examine my own position, and to endeavour to set it forth more 
clearly and convincingly to others. Each attack shall, in fact, 
be a stimulus to renewed exertion, so long as I am capable of 
exertion. When I believed and preached the faith of Christ, I 
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gave DO reluctant or timid serrioe. This I may confidently say. 
When later I doubted that faith, yet had accepted no other, 
when, therefore, whatever work I could do could be done only in 
the general faith that what was good, and true, and beautiful 
would ultimately be clear, 1 say with equal confidence that 
whilst I regret many things I said and did, yet my service 
was in spirit at least not griidgingly given, that where I saw my 
way I spoke and acted uncompromisingly. In the new period 
of my life on which I have entered, and so long as it shall last ; 
in the new religion which I preach with the most cordial assent 
and the fullest satisfaction — satisfaction for whatever energies, 
or intellect, or feelings are left me — I feel that my service will be 
only difierent in form, the same in spirit. As I look back on 
my work, and such writings as I have published, I cannot but 
think that my adversaries have been mistaken in their tactics, 
that a less personal warfare would have been wiser. To that I 
now invite them. The contest will, I foresee, be hot enough. 
So long as men are merely negative they are tolerated, or meet 
with secret sympathy; but when the work of reconstruction 
begins, when we ofier something positive as a basis, the character 
of the struggle changes, and it will be war to the knife. I 
shrink not from such war, but it is the interest of all parties to 
strip it as far as is practicable of its evil features. In the cause to 
which I have devoted myself I would fight with all possible 
courtesy. 

Thoughts crowd in on me on an occasion like the present. I 
cannot express all. I have endeavoured to give a general idea 
of our faith, its origin, its founder, the position of its disciples 
in England, viewed in itself and in reference to their opponents. 
Other subjects must be reserved for other similar occasions, or 
for utterance in other ways. I would end to-day by a return to 
the point from which I set out. I would return to him whose 
birth we commemorate; to him and to her whose love he so 
highly valued, to whose influence he attributed such a powerful 
modification of his work. Each separate part of this discourse 
should but make us feel more profound gratitude for the joint 
services of these great benefactors of their race ; gratitude to him 
who set forth Humanity to man, gratitude to her who supported 
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him by her afiEeotioii, and, as I said above, Tevealed him to him- 
self. As. time passes their names shall brighten; we can but 
anticipate by imagination the benefits of their services to our 
posterity, and the fulness of its gratitude. In the present sense 
of the benefits gained, in the enjoyment of the regeneration of 
which we see but the faint beginnings, that posterity will seek 
and find an adequate expression for that gratitude. At the closQ 
of the long preparation of our race, at the commencement of the 
new era, surrounded by the great who preceded them, and who 
shall have followed them, in high pre-eminence will stand the pair 
from whom we date the foundation of our religion — Clotilde de 
Vaux and Auguste Comte. Nor may we separate those whom he 
has associated — the two who with Madame de Vaux are comme- 
morated on the tomb in which for a time he rests — his mother, 
and his adopted daughter. The first we know but through him, 
but his grateful and reverent remembrance is sufficient to ensure 
our honour. The second some of us are privileged to know, and 
are enabled to appreciate the singular beauty of her lofty yet 
self-denying find humble love to him, and not to him only, but 
towards all who share his faith. 

In conclusion, I turn fi'om her chosen servants and organs to 
Humanity, the power whom we serve, in whose name we are met 
to-day. We repeat our acknowledgment that we owe to her what- 
ever we are ; we repeat our resolution to consecrate to her cause 
all our powers. This is our reasonable service, and in the dis- 
charge of it we have great encouragement We pray that we may 
not be found wanting, each in his several station — each according 
to his opportunities soundly estimated. We pray that we may 
feel the influence of the holy faith we preach ; that we may be led 
by it to all good in thought, word, and deed ; that we may dis- 
cipline ourselves — our heart, our intellect, our character — ^not 
suffering ourselves to commit the common error, and neglect our- 
selves and our own change into good whilst we are endeavouring 
to reform others ; but fully sensible that efforts upon others are 
but hypocrisy unless accompanied by constant efforts on our- 
selves. So may we grow purer, and gentler, and more loving, 
at the same time that we grow wiser, and firmer, and more 
enduring. So shall we modify, even where we do not win. 
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In communion with the illastrious dead, and still more living 
communion with those whom we have ourselyes known and loved, 
in sympathy with all men and the world without us, in loving 
obedience and resignation to the laws of our own nature and of 
that outer world, in loving acceptance of our destiny, we may 
feel, and think, and act, we may find peace ourselves and do useful 
service to others. 

May the blessing of Humanity be with you all. 



THE END. 
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In its temperate advance, the Religion of Humanity will gradually 
develope, to meet its wants, adequate liturgical forms. Meanwhile, 
I give greater fulness than I gave last year to the introduction. 

Each one of us must instinctively think of Mrs. Edger, whose 
presence last year brought us into such immediate connexion with 
our American brethren. This natural feeling will suflGice to call 
up our sympathy for them in their struggles and suflFerings, 
and in the act of worship which they, equally with ourselves, 
will this day celebrate. Only on this special ground should I 
have mentioned them before our common centre in Paris, with 
which we would both be in the closest communion. And not such 
centres only of our religion, but all its scattered disciples, where- 
ever their lot may be cast, claim our thoughts. In proportion as 
they stand alone, apart from the strength which results from the 
communication of feeling, and thought, and action, the stronger 
is their claim on us who are, in this respect, more fortunate. 

Nor, as disciples of the Religion of Humanity would we limit our 
sympathies to those who are at one with us. Rather let us extend 
them as freely as possible. Let us take in all those — ^a small number 
it may be as yet, but a number gradually increasing — who, whilst 
they do not accept our faith, or accept it only partially, whilst^ 
consequently, they stand aloof from our organization, yet, so far 
as it is an organization, have a kindly feeling towards it, and fully 
share in the aspirations of which the faith is the definite ex- 
pression. Servants of no other form of religion acknowledged 
among men, they would serve Humanity in their generation, and 
stand aloof lest the free service they give should be fettered or 
impaired. 

Again, let us include in our sympathy, all true members of the 
faith which we once shared ; all, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
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who evidence by their lives and conduct their real belief in the 
religion they profess. 

Still wider may be the range we take. Not with Christians 
only would we sympathize^ but with all^ in all countries, be their 
form of creed what it may, who, in a pure and unselfish spirit, 
are serving, not themselves, but their fellow-creatures. Mono- 
theist, Polytheist, Fetichist, we know no difference. The bond of 
our common humanity effaces all lesser distinctions. 

Nor need we confine ourselves to man under his religious 
aspect : his social and political organizations may be included. 
Narrower and more temporary, they yet are the centres about 
which human feeling and action largely group themselves, and as 
such cannot be indifferent. By the title which suffering gives 
to precedence, we may name as first in their claim of our 
European compeers, the oppressed nationalities, Italian, Hun- 
garian, or Polish. From them we proceed to the great kingdoms 
which, together with our own, are constituents of the troubled 
and restless Western World. The empires of Eastern Europe and 
Asia, with their several adjuncts ; the tribes of Polynesia and 
Africa ; none should be omitted on this the Festival of Humanity. 

Lastly, to the whole human race, to man, wherever he is found, 
we add in our sympathy the animals who, through the long 
generations of his existence on earth, have been his helpers and 
companions, willing and glad co-operators in his efforts. 

Something more is left. The present of Humanity must not 
absorb us, nor even Humanity herself. The gratefiil task of com- 
memoration calls up the memory of the past, of the large amount 
of benefits of which we are the inheritors, and which we should 
transmit increased to our successors. 

We recal with gratitude the services which have been hitherto 
unconsciously received from her coeval institution. Spacer — ser- 
vices of which we now consciously avail ourselves. 

We commemorate the services of our common mother the Earth, 
the planet which is our home, and the orbs which form, with her, 
the Solar System. 

We commemorate the services of Humanity, the great orga- 
nism of which we are inseparable parts ; those, too, of all the 
generations of her individual organs who have by their efforts 



made us what we are. Reverently and thankfully we com^- 
memorate the dead^ without exception^ as having all aided in 
the work ; but with more especial honour the dead to whom we 
are each in particular bound; and those who, by their eminent 
services, have become the common property of the race. 

So we end this commemoration, as we should end it to-day, with 
a special acknowledgment to Humanity for the benefits conferred 
on all subsequent generations by her greatest servant, Auguste 
Comte, and we include with him, in this acknowledgment, those 
whose memories he wished ever associated with his own, his three 
guardian angels. May his memory be present with us now and 
through our whole life, guiding and encouraging us, teaching us 
what our service should be, and helping us to perform it with an 
ever brightening devotion. 

The past year has brought no marked change in the position of 
our cause, either as regards our own numbers or the light in 
which we are viewed by others. Still there has been an advance. 
If, in some cases, hopes that have been raised have been disap- 
pointed, there have been in compensation evidences given of 
sympathies which may lead to more or less co-operation. And 
the quarters from which such evidences have proceeded have been 
so remote one from the other, so little likely to be portions of 
any common movement, as to raise the encouraging feeling that 
the want which we come forward to supply is making itself more 
widely felt, and that what we ofier is found not unacceptable to 
minds under many various conditions. I speak, of course, solely 
with reference to that branch of our Church which exists in the 
United Kingdom. If we extend our view, and take in the 
American Church, I think, from Mr. Edger's accounts, after all 
allowance is made for the depressing influences of personal suf- 
fering and straitened circumstances, we may augur well of its 
prospects from what has occurred during the interval since we 
last met. The state of society in which he is working is more 
favourable to the spread of a new doctrine than our own, as there 
is less inert resistance to be overcome. 

I know not that in the notices of us by others, so far as I have 
seen them, there is anything which calls for remark. We have 
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not yet reached that stage — I speak with reference to the remtoks 
I have seen, be it remembered — at which men think it necessary 
to understand and quote correctly that which they attack. What 
may be the danger to be apprehended from carefully considered 
and candid attacks, I can hardly estimate ; at present, the only 
point of view from which I have had to judge any comments on 
our system, is their value as an advertisement. 

Our action in England during the past year has been very 
small. A protest, which I thought it right to issue, in the form 
of a placard, against the unseemly Thanksgiving of the 1st of 
May, 1859, and a short letter addressed to the workmen engaged 
in the Builders' Strike — these are all the steps that have been 
taken. As you are aware, this comparative inaction has been 
inevitable. 

We meet, then, as we met last year, few in number and with 
no exciting progress to record, but with unshaken confidence in 
the goodness and destiny of our cause, and with a strengthened 
conviction of its necessity. The year 1859, not less, but more, 
troubled than its predecessors, leaves, as an inheritance to 1860, 
a series of complications which admit of no easy solution-— com<« 
plications not limited to one order of questions. On the contrary, 
they affect all orders — political, social, moral, and religious — on 
all equally are there difficulties. The relations of the maritime 
powers of the West with China — ^the relations of the different 
powers of Western Europe with Italy — the deeper and more im- 
portant question of the relations between workman and capitalist 
— ^these are but the more prominent of the long list. Were they 
the whole, they were enough to show the amount of disorganiza- 
tion which exists, and the urgent need of some remedy. 

On these three points I can here touch but in the most general 
way. If I can, I hope shortly to speak more fully on two of the 
three — on China, that is, and on the Labour Question. Mean- 
while, I may avail myself of this opportunity to show what is the 
teaching of the Religion of Humanity with reference to them all. 

The Italian difficulty is but one of many questions of a 
similar order — the questions, I mean, which concern the gradual 
disappearance of the old order of Europe, the gradual substitution 
of the new. The wisdom and unwisdom of the past have handed 
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down a complicated system^ the disruption and rearrangement of 
which require for their peaceable and effective operation a change 
of feelings and opinions. Hence the paramount importance which 
Positivists attach to peace, as affording the desirable atmosphere 
in which such change may be prepared and wrought. We seek 
to create an opinion through Europe which shall supersede the 
clumsy and inefficient machinery of war, and shall render it im^ 
possible for any one member of the European states system to 
oppress another. So strong would be the voice of moral repro- 
bation to which the powers of the earth are becoming more and 
more amenable. We seek further to implant in the minds of 
men a belief and practice before which the time-honoured, but 
worn-out, system of Catholicism shall fade away, and the Papacy 
therefore be no longer a difficulty either in the temporal or 
spiritual order. During the process of this long change, or at 
any rate in its earliest stages, we must stand by and watch the 
efforts of statesmen and diplomatists with such acquiescence and 
satisfaction as we may. For we cannot but feel that the wisest 
solution they can offer is a compromise pregnant with future 
difficulties, their largest hope a temporary calm. 

I offer no examination in detail of the question of China. I 
might abstain from any explicit opinion on the character of the 
Anglo-French action. I might, that is, leave such opinion to 
be gathered as an inference. But with the perfect openness which 
should characterize our teaching, I hesitate not to condemn, in 
the name of Humanity, our whole policy \vith regard to that great 
Eastern civilization, and not least, the last disgraceful act in 
that policy, the conduct of our ambassadors, which has led to 
the expedition now in contemplation. The grounds for such 
condemnation I shall give in detail elsewhere. Here I may say, 
and of course more especially with reference to England, that 
whilst we have been jealous of the honour of our flag, we have 
been neglectful of our true honour, commercial or national. We 
have pressed to the uttermost our rights, our extorted rights ; 
we have thought but little of our duties. Hence, in presence of 
the largest and oldest organization under which the human race 
has found an adequate shelter, our attitude, in the blind punfuit 
of gain from any source, is that of mere destructive agents. 
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incapable of sympathy, too overweening to feel respect. We 
assnme the tone of superior wisdom and morality, when we are 
really believers in nothing but brute force, and when we acknow- 
ledge no commercial restriction but the absence of demand. The 
conduct we have pursued internationally is but the symptom of a 
graver evil, and as such I note it here — the graver evil of the 
low national morality which identifies the cause of human civiliza- 
tion with the basest commercial interests, which puts forward 
the interests of England, its interests in the narrowest and most 
isolated sense, as the predominant, I might say the sole, con- 
sideration, whilst it ignores the obligations that rest upon our 
country as a member of the human race. 

I know that other and higher interests are pleaded ; but with 
the facts before me, I content myself with saying that I look on 
them as the flimsiest pretexts to varnish over our cause, so far as 
they are pleaded by the real actors ; as a mere bait held out for 
the support of those who are led by the peculiar views of their 
religion to swallow such bait without any over-nice inquiry. I 
abstain from pressing against Christianity the degrading, service 
to which some of its existing professors are yoking it as a 
sanction for violent injustice. 

The relations between labour and capital, the position of the 
working classes of Europe (for the question is quite European) in 
respect of the social order with which they are connected, but of 
which they do not in any proper sense form a part, are by far 
the most difficult of the three points selected. It is a question 
which ever recurring and to recur, has this last year assumed a 
greater prominence than previously, anything, however, but an 
undue prominence. For in its full aspects it is, of all social 
questions, the most fundamental and most important, the one 
therefore which demands the most careful study and boldest 
handling from the preachers of the Religion of Humanity. As 
that religion accepts as its chief social mission the incorporation 
into the framework of society of the proletariate, or working 
classes, the raising them to the full citizenship from which they 
are undeniably at present excluded, it cannot hesitate to accept 
as jj|L substance legitimate their objections to their present con- 
dition. It cannot hesitate to sanction any peaceful movement 
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for the raising themselves from that condition. It cannot hesi- 
tate to sanction all fair bonds of union among themselves which 
are essential to the success of such peaceful movement. In this 
sense it legitimates their actual societies and the action of such 
societies ; it reprobates any attempt to put an end to them by an 
undue exertion of the concentrated power of capital. In this 
sense^ too^ it holds legitimate the actual demand on which the 
strike took place^ the diminution of the hours of labour^ for due 
leisure is essential^ "as Aristotle saw^ to the full citizenship which 
is the end to be attained. 

Beyond this I need not enter on details. * Here, again, the 
moral and. religious question is the real one ; the social one only 
superficial. With the rarest possible exceptions, as far as I am 
aware, the clergy of all denominations stand aloof, the better not 
thinking such questions within their province, the more ordinary 
sympathizing with their class ; both alike, as a general rule, satis- 
fying themselves with the existing economical doctrines. Here 
and there a voice has been raised, but almost invariably on the 
side of the capitalist, whether the speaker has been himself a 
capitalist or not. 

. In the moral aspect of the question I may express my disgust 
at the one-sided language that has been used. With such 
writings as I have read we have this in common, that we would 
bring home to the workman the consciousness that he exercises 
a social function, that he plays a part in the economy of society 
which he may not withhold. But I do not see any evidence 
that the workman forgets this. I use general language, be it 
remembered ; and remembering this, it is surely true that the 
working classes in England have not been the classes in which 
social feeling has been dead, or the discharge of their social func- 
tions weak and uncertain. I use equally general and equally 
true language when I say that with the capitalist class rests the 
real blame for the evils that are patent. To their immoral and 
unsocial action is it owing that there is, not an occasional — ^that 
I consider inevitable in human society — but a permanent dis- 
ruption between themselves and those they employ. The whole 
conception of the capitalists is erroneous. They have got their 
money, is their language, and they may employ it as they like. 
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They do not as yet consider themselves as holding their wealth 
in trust. Capital is the result of the industry and accumulations 
of past generations. It is a social possession. Let them look 
to it that they treat it as such ; let them look to it that they 
take not from the common social store to spend on their own 
luxury and enjoyment a grossly disproportionate share. We 
urge no narrow views on such a matter, no oppressive regulations. 
We leave it to the capitalist, on his own moral responsibility, to 
take such amount as he deems sufficient; but we assert our 
competence to blame him if he takes an undue share. 

But this is only the negative side. If a kingdom is ill at ease, 
all Englishmen blame the government, unless it be their own ; if 
an army is disorganized, we blame the general ; if a ship^s crew is 
mutinous, the presumption is against the captain. Carry on the 
reasoning. If the industrial organization is out of joint, the fair 
presumption is that the leaders, the officers, are to blame, and 
that to a change in their action we must look for the remedy. 
Let them once accept the view that they hold an analogous 
position to the leaders of any other organization, and the duties 
which follow from such a view would become clear to them, and 
would be accepted in many instances and faithfully discharged^ 
as here and there even now they are. They would look less to 
enjoyment, and more to the right discharge of their duty. It 
would be a nobler, if in some senses a harder task. None 
more than we should honour the capitalists who accepted this 
position. 

I have been the less reluctant to introduce these subjects, 
because their introduction offers a contrast between the preaching 
of the Positive Ministry and that of the Christian. From the 
Christian pulpit, with rare exceptions, such subjects are excluded. 
The clergy differ on these themselves, having, as a general rule, 
no definite principles of historical and political science on which 
to rest their judgment. And were they agreed among them- 
selves, their hearers are at variance. Arnold invited the English 
clergy to take up social and political subjects. They have never 
listened to the invitation. And they have done wisely in a sense ; 
they have obeyed a sound instinct, for their congregations would 
not tolerate it. I can imagine no move more fatal to the already 
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somewhat worn machinery of the English Churoh than the intro- 
duction into sermons of r^l every-day interests. Even within 
the limits of what are deemed proper topics for the Christian 
preacher we have seen, and are seeing still, the shock given to 
the stability of the institution by the change in tone on certain 
trivial subjects adopted by some as more calculated to meet the 
wants of the day. 

In lively contrast to this — a contrast each year, probably, 
more and more marked — will stand out the preaching of Posi- 
tivism. Coming forward to claim the direction of this world, we 
feel alien to none of its interests. The questions which agitate 
it and divide it are exactly those which we have to study, and on 
which we have to judge. 

But apart from any secondary reason for their introduction, 
the three questions are a sufficient indication of the disordered 
state of human affairs, of the need of a reconstruction. The 
older organizations, religious, political, or industrial, are shown 
to be inefficient. Is a new one attainable ? This is a question 
which most answer in the negative. We think differently, and 
seek to organize a systematic intervention, in obedience to the 
observed laws of human nature, whether considered in the indi- 
vidual or the society. 

The organization we offer is simple. It wears at present a 
provisional character, the necessary result of the premature death 
of our founder. But this provisional character in no way 
impairs the efficiency of its action. The consecrations it gives 
are definitive. 

Our centre is at Paris ; and the direction is vested in one man, 
in conformity with the Positivist doctrine of concentration of 
power. He acts on his own responsibility, advising as he sees 
fit with the small body of those named by Auguste Comte as 
qualified in due time, and on the fulfilment of certain conditions, 
to become Priests of Humanity. Subordinate to this central 
direction, there are at present two centres — one in England, one 
in America. The other Positivists are scattered, but may at any 
time form themselves into centres of action, as circumstances 
admit or require. All are connected by the community of faith and 
practice. The sole material bond is subscription to the Positivist 
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fand^ which every Poeitivist should feel to be an obligation. The 
smallest amount which for England Heems desirable is a penny a 
week. Anything beyond this is left to each one to settle for 
himself, on his own free judgment as to his means. 

The objects of this subscription are, in the first place, the 
accomplishment of certain duties left us by the will of Auguste 
Comte. These discharged, the one great object is indicated by 
the epithet the fond bears^ — Sacerdotal. It is to aid in the 
formation and maintenance of a body of priests, who shall, when 
formed and maintained, be charged with the duty of education — 
an education open to all classes and both sexes — ^an education in 
all cases equally gratuitous. Wherever Positivism forms a centre, 
this is the one highest object it sets before itself. For we aim 
at changing the opinions and feelings of men, and, through this 
change; at modifying their action ; and the only possible way of 
effecting this change, so that it shall be solid and permanent, is 
through education. In France this educational movement is 
already inaugurated. In England we must wait. But whilst 
waiting, we need not be wholly inactive ; and such means as 
occasional publications on points of general interest, and pre- 
paratory lectures, are open to us. I hope before long to enter 
on a course of such lectures; such a course as at present is 
possible, under the pressure of the work of preparation. 

But we need not wait for a body of teachers to begin, though 
for the full efficiency of the system a body will be requisite. The 
teaching may commence whenever there is one qualified teacher. 
A minor, yet important, point, is a place in which to lecture for 
the present, to teach and preach when the time shall be come. 
For as each year passes, it is more and more important to assert 
the complete independence of our position, and to make it clear 
to others. As, however, this is at present unattainable, with 
the .full concurrence of M. Laffitte, I sacrifice the unessential 
to the essential, and shall lecture wherever I can conveniently. 

Such, then, is our mode of working, such the machinery we 
set in motion. To the superficial observer it may seem feeble ; 
but its weakness or strength does not depend on any numerical 
estimate, it depends on the coherence and strength of the doctrine 
it represents, and on the capacities for expansion it possesses. 
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It must be able to meet each want as it occurs. On neither 
point do I feel the least dodbt. And therefore it is that I feel 
no discouragement at our actual numerical weakness. We are 
in this obeying the general law of all great religious move- 
ments. The one teacher and founder — the few disciples ven- 
turing in face of opposition to gather round him — the spread to 
large numbers — such have been the phenomena of each succes- 
sive Religious innovation as it has arisen to modify the faith 
and worship and life of mankind. Confucianism^ Buddhism, 
Christianity, Mahometanism, I know no exception within the 
limits of recorded history. Nor has any previous experience 
warranted the expectation of a very rapid spread in the early 
period of our religion. Looking at the general rate of move- 
ment in all social and religious matters, I incline more and 
more to the belief that the Religion of Humanity will spread 
more quickly than the previous faiths, which have been imperfect 
foreshadowings of it. The time is as ripe for an universal reli- 
gion as the Grseco-Roman world was for the limited form which 
was in a measure adapted to its wants, and which has never 
succeeded in really passing its limits. And the sense of the hol- 
lowness of existing forms of belief is as prevalent as it was in 
those regions which so rapidly adopted the faith of Mahomet. 

Such, on the most general view, would be the judgment I 
should form. Narrowing the field, and coming to a closer in- 
spection of our position, viewed as a system of religious propa- 
gation within the limits of the Western World — ^that world with 
which alone we are in actual contact, and must for a long time 
continue to be, postponing all direct efforts at wider missionary 
action — what shall we say of the forces arrayed against us, a 
sober estimate of which is desirable ? Such an estimate shows 
abundant difficulty. It has no tendency to despair. 

The one great obstacle in the present state of Europe and 
America is the negative one, the power with which we, in com- 
mon with all renovators, come into collision^ the inertia of 
society, the conservative clinging to what is, the prima facie 
objection to anything new. This force has its side which claims 
sympathy and respect, as it has its contemptible side. The 
bases of every social and religious organization have taken too 
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much time in the layings and have involved too great an amount 
of human sacrifice and exertion^ to make it desirable that they 
should be easily shaken at the first appearance of a new doctrine. 
Such a doctrine must make good by a certain probation its 
claim to supersede that which is received. Conciliatory and 
sympathetic as our doctrine is^ respectful to the old whose rela- 
tive value it freely recognises, whose large admixture of truth it 
gladly incorporates, between whom and itself it would avoid 
any discontinuity, any abrupt severance ; grooving as it does the 
new in the old — still nothing can obscure the essential fact that 
it does claim to supersede the old, to superimpose itself as pre- 
dominant in the first instance, finally to replace the old. Hence 
naturally the resistance of the old, the attempt at self-assertion, 
the vehement hostility against us, the galvanic efforts to revive 
itself which we are now witnessing. 

I have no wish to under-estimate the one great power I have 
been alluding to. It is so great, that it requires some faith to look 
it in the face and feel that we can conquer it. But we remember 
for our comfort that all previous movements, however partial, 
have had the same enemy to contend with, have in each case 
met it in faith, and have in each case overcome it. We feel sure 
that we shall do the same ; and we proceed to estimate the more 
positive forces arrayed in opposition to the faith we preach. We 
must not over-rate our own strength — no illusion would be so fatal. 
But we must not over-rate, either, the strength against us. In 
our own weakness lies the obstacle to our success, not in the 
strength of our opponents. 

The more I examine the motley and discordant array against 
us, the more do I feel its essential feebleness. Its subdivisions 
are endless. But, waiving these for the time, there is the divi- 
sion of our opponents into those who believe in Christianity and 
those who do not. From this point of view, there is an approxi- 
mate bisection of the English world — ^an inconvenient, unplea- 
sant aspect of the truth which established Christianity would 
gladly keep out of sight, and which the unbelieving portion, 
especially among the higher classes, does not care to press, as 
from social motives it dreads any disturbance of the existing 
order. Turning to those who believe, they are divided, and most 
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unequally divided^ as they must iu sorrow confess^ into those 
who accept Christianity^ with a belief really worthy of the 
name^ as the principle of their life and conduct^ and those with 
whom it is a mere profession — scarcely a belief^ in no sense a 
faith. Put this largest portion aside^ and scan the more formid- 
able body^ the real servants of Christ ; listen to the sounds that 
issue from their camp ; read the writings in which the leaders 
of the several sections of the Christian world embody their sys- 
tem of religious doctrine^ their methods of religious action and 
teachings — ^the result of such study may well encourage us if we 
wish to be convinced of their weakness^ their necessary weakness 
as divided. 

Or turn to the scientific and literary worlds to whose protes- 
tations of conformity none attach much importance^ aware^ as 
all thinking men are^ how deeply its belief is a negation. There 
is no union there. On the contrary, they are of opinion that all 
union is unadvisable. They have systematized disunion. If any 
among them turn their attention on social subjects as one 
branch of science or literature, they offer nothing better than 
the rest. If I were to say what I think the most favourable 
event for the cause we advocate of the last year, in reference to 
this branch of our opponents, I should select the work of their 
most eminent name, Mr. J. S. Mill, whose work on Liberty is 
the very apocalypse of social despair. 

Such is my estimate of our own organization — such the judg- 
ment I form of anything that can be called an organization 
against us. We advance, then, in all confidence, we seek to give 
greater extension and efficiency to the work of propagation. 
Our first object is to bring it to bear as effectively as possible 
where there is nothing to resist us, the weakest part of those 
against us, or outside us on the large mass in whom no definite 
faith exists. We leave all firmly rooted faith to stand as much 
as we can. Our work must be essentially constructive, organic — 
never purely negative. It is important therefore that, in touch- 
ing on questions as they arise, we should not sacrifice to the 
desire of immediate success. The views we put forward should 
harmonize thoroughly with the general principles of our faith, 
even when by so doing they appear too widely divergent from 
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the actual and pressing want. We sow for the long fature> 
and doing so are obliged at times to discard appeals which might 
ensure a more rapid acceptance. 

In treating of the propagation of any religious faith, there are 
always two points of view from which we may consider it. The 
systematic organized propagation is one things essential, valuable 
in the highest degree. But the unsystematic, individual pro- 
pagation is another : the constant, silent influence that spreads 
from the disciples of a religion over all those with whom they 
are brought into contact. This is for us, in the recognised in- 
terval and abeyance as to some of our modes of action, really the 
more important to consider. This, then, is the subject of the 
rest of what I say. 

I dwelt last year on the attitude we assume towards all without, 
whether friendly or hostile, whether believers in some definite 
system, or disbelievers in any, whether religious in feeling and 
tendencies, or the contrary. This year I would turn more to the 
question of our own intrinsic action, viewed each one of us as 
media of communicating the impulse we have ourselves received. 

Our religion claims to be complete and universal, complete in 
that it embraces the whole nature of man — ^physical, intellectual, 
and moral ; universal, in that it embraces all men. It is more in 
our power to evidence the first of these two characteristics than 
the last. Time alone can decide on its claim to catholicity or 
universality. But now, in the present, its completeness may be 
made manifest. For each of us it is an ideal of diflicult attain- 
ment so to manifest it. Yet it is the ideal which we set before 
us, and towards which in our measure we must unceasingly strive, 
in the spirit of social devotion, not in that of mere self-perfection. 
The constant presence of a social aim is necessary at once to 
sustain and regulate our efforts in self-improvement, and to pre- 
serve them from a certain tendency to self-worship. 

We seek, then, to improve our whole nature, physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral, as servants of Humanity, and with a view to 
the propagation of our faith. Seeking this, no part of our exis- 
tence is insignificant. We adopt all practices that tend to promote 
our bodily health, careful cleanliness, rigid moderation in diet, in 
order that we may be the better instruments, as well as on other 
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social grounds. We train ourselves in all intellectual strength^ 
for we are aware of the immense power of the intellect when 
under due control. We '^ make our moral being our prime care,^' 
because in that we find the one permanent end of life for the 
individual^ the one means of spreading our religion^ which is 
universally applicable. 

Undoubtedly it is in one sense a laborious existence that we 
set before us. But we have not been trained by any teachers to 
look on life as an easy matter. In this respect the contemplation 
of the past has a strengthening effect as in so many others. We 
inherit the results of long generations of suffering toil — why 
should we refuse to take our place in the onward march ? Our 
fathers have worked for us ; we work for our children. On the 
earliest stages of man's existence we may look back with com- 
parative satisfaction. For apart from the creations of the poets^ 
we may well believe that there was a period of lower, it may be, 
such as we in our pride should spurn, yet of simpler enjoyment and 
fresher sympathies. Closing this period and consolidating its 
results, yet introducing at the same time ideas and institutions 
which complicated and disturbed the intellectual and social being 
of man, stand the great theocracies, under whose sway the exis- 
tence of large portions of mankind was organized on some very 
tolerable basis. But these two phases past, on the subsequent 
three thousand years of restless movement there hangs a shadow 
of sadness. They call on us for what Mr. Helps speaks of, if I 
remember right, as an infinite pity for all that they underwent 
in handing down to us the materials which we enjoy, and with 
which we work. I know not whether, in the brighter future 
which we confidently anticipate for our race, the memory of this 
previous suffering will ever be wholly lost, whether man, even in 
that his high festival time, will not, as Prometheus in the 
banquet hall of the gods, bear traces, though faded, yet still 
traces of his ancient pain — 

Extenuata gerens veteris vestigia poense. 

Be this as it may, a deep and ever increasing sympathy with 
the past will be one of the feelings most encouraged by the 
Positive religion ; teaching, as it does, the constant predominant 
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influence of the dead over the living. This is unfortunately one 
of the feelings most dead at present. But in the power^ at 
present^ of such sympathy we need not take the past merely in 
its sadder aspect. Its exertions^ its hopes^ its success^ all are 
equally calculated to stimulate and to cheer us. It is by no 
means one unbroken record of waste and suflfering, even during 
the period I mentioned above as marking the transition^ in the 
Positive view of history, between the original theocratic organi- 
zation and the new organization under the reign of Humanity. 
So little so, that in all periods men have found encouragement &om 
the study of the past ; though from want of any consistent view 
different minds have chosen wholly different periods on which to 
dwell with pleasure, making the one chosen exclude all the others. 
This deficiency we hope to remedy, and by grouping all previous 
history in an orderly system, to draw from each part of that system 
its appropriate encouragement, moulding the whole in harmony. 
Such is our use of the past. The future offers us not less of 
incitement to exertion, to effort over ourselves in the service of 
others. What has been done is sufficient guarantee that what 
we do in our time shall not be without effect. And whilst we 
with the Christian Apostle recognise the superiority of love over 
faith and hope, we do not any more than he discard the two 
subordinate. We accept the consolations, the confidence they 
give us. 

Yet we deal with no utopia. We recognise the fact, that do 
what we will, make ourselves what we will, neither by action nor 
by being can we escape the rigorous laws of our condition — the 
severe fatalities of human life. At the best, when all is done, 
that life remains subject to sorrow, we ourselves subject to the 
constant consciousness of a poor and imperfect result, or at least 
with so much imperfection as at times to seem scarcely worth 
the effort we make. And I see not that under any future 
arrangement this character can be wholly lost. In this fact lies 
very much of the strength of existing religious feeling. In our 
weakness we are prone to carve out a future exempt from the 
harsher laws which now govern us. 

We, who allow no such consideration, who, without denying 
such a future, cannot take it into account, must find elsewhere 
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an equivalent for the support its contemplation gives, or is 
thought to give. I think such an equivalent not difGcult to find. 
We have it ready to our hand. I see really no need of any 
illusions to support us. In the principle of all action for the 
disciples of our religion — sacrifice of self for the good of others, 
embodied in the great formula of Positive morality, Live for 
others — I find the one all-powerful compensation at once for the 
evils of our condition, and for the hopes we renounce. 

Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man. 

The difficulties which surround us must become the materials 
which we use to rise above them. We may not absolutely free 
ourselves from the sense of incompletion ; we may do so suffi- 
ciently to be able to work on in the consciousness at once of a 
noble resignation and a noble activity. We ought to be strong 
enough not to want more than this. We should be strong 
enough were it not mainly for the long weakening produced by 
the monotheistic doctrine of a future life, with its complementary 
doctrine of rewards and punishments, debasing our religious 
aspirations into a calculation of consequences. 

I have made, I feel sure, sufficient allowance for the need of 
resignation, for the more depreciating view of human existence. 
I am bound to add, that the power we have of modifying it is 
really very great, the power of modifying its external conditions, 
as well as that of so modifying ourselves as to make these ex- 
ternal conditions, even when apparently harshest, minister to our 
advance. A systematic exertion of this power has never yet been 
made. The results of such an exertion are therefore difficult to 
calculate. Two very opposite schools meet in objecting to any 
such systematic effi)rt. The religious school thinks it wrong to 
take the direction of human affairs out of the hands in which it 
has hitherto been placed. The scientific school objects that we 
have gone on instinctively adapting ourselves to our position, 
and that it were better to continue in the same path, not to deve- 
lope the instinct into consciousness. To the first we answer, that 
we do not accept the fact implied in their statement, and that 
we reject the inference based on that fact. To the second we 
say, that whilst we allow what they urge to be true for the past. 
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we see no reason for its eontinuanee in the present ; that we 
are confident that systematic action is both sound in principle 
and fruitful in result. For we feel that when the restless 
activity of man shall turn from the conquest over matter^ in 
which at the present day we take so much pride^ to the nobler 
task of guiding and controlling his own proper world, the future 
of the race will justify the faith, which we now seem overbold in 
advocating in the teeth of so much opposition, the faith that 
man can be a providence to himself, in a more practical and bene- 
ficial sense than any of the various providences he created in his 
earlier existence ; that Humanity will be found the real, God 
but the imagined source of the blessings hitherto attained, or in 
the future attainable, and as such source the legitimate object of 
our gratitude, our love, and our devotion ; in other words, the 
legitimate object of our Worship, in the Positive sense of that 
term, when freed from theological associations* 



THE END. 
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ITALY AND THE WESTERN POWERS. 



The political difficulties of Europe admit of no immediate^ direct 
remedy. This is a conviction forced upon us at once by a study 
of the events from which they spring, and of the character which 
they wear. Any really satisfactory solution must be the result 
of a gradual change of opinions and feeling, leading to the substitu- 
tion of a new order in the place of, but continuous with, the old. 
In effecting this change of opinions and feeling each may, after 
his measure, participate, and I offer the following remarks as a 
contribution to that end. 

The policy advocated by Positivism as a religious and political 
system is based on the recognition of this truth, that in all cases 
the indirect, peaceable, and moral solution is superior to the 
direct, violent, and political. Italy is with the disciples of Posi- 
tivism no exception. They regretted at the opening of the year 
1859 the course of events which led to the armed interference of 
Prance. They regretted, that is, the want of foresight on the 
part of the various governments of Europe which at length made 
that interference the least of two evils. They would have pre- 
ferred the maintenance of the status quo, under the necessaiy 
condition of such maintenance, viz., the diminution of the evils 
under which Italy was suffering. 

Nor have the results of French interference been such as to 
make Positivists essentially modify their previous judgment. For 
it leaves unremoved, though limited in extent, the one great evil 
with which it was competent to deal ; it has imported new ele- 
ments of disturbance into the whole question ; it is no permanent 
settlement, even if it be a step towards one. Such success as 
a4^tended it is at any moment liable to be reversed, and no one 
o^n yet say to what further complications it may lead. 
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' But grant it the fullest amount of success it can elaim^ and 
grants moreover^ that such success remain unreversed^ we must 
yet feel^ on a dispassionate estimate^ that the other course indi- 
cated would have been preferable. So great are the ulterior dif- 
ficulties which surround the question of Italian settlement. No 
amount of sympathy for Italy under her oppressions and in her 
victorious struggle can quiet all misgivings as to her immediate 
future. We still ask ourselves whether the political is not too 
far in advance of the social and moral solation of her difficulties ? 
We recognise the deadness of the old, we doubt only as to the 
vitality of that which is to supplant it. 

Whilst, however, as Positivists, we openly avow our preference, 
whilst we would aim ourselves, and would persuade others to aim, 
at an indirect and moral, rather than at any direct and political 
solution, we by no means stand aloof from the action that is 
going on around us. As citizens, we have a part to play. We 
cannot be inactive spectators; we must, where it is possible, mingle 
in the drama, and exert our influence upon its course. On each 
greiEit question, as it arises, we must endeavour to modify public 
opinion. 

In this actual case, our sympathies and hopes are entirely with 
the movement, as directed by Count Cavour and Garibaldi in the 
name of King Victor Emmanuel, to the complete liberation and 
concentration of Italy. We have no hesitation on this point. 
We wished another course of events. We accept the one which 
offers itself, and seek to turn it to the best use and to obviate its 
inconveniences. Purely moral means have been set aside. The 
material, political, character of those adopted must not force us to 
remain passive within such limits as our principles allow. 

On no question for years has English feeling been so unani- 
mous as on the Italian. The actual results obtained are generally, 
if not universally, welcomed. There exists an equally general 
wish that the dangers which threaten those results may be 
averted. There is a large amount of agreement as to the end to 
be attained. Nearly all Englishmen wish for the complete inde- 
pendence of Italy, for her entrance into the political system 
of Europe as a distinct and free agent, as much mistress of her 
own action as France or England. They claim for her the power 



to regulate at once her external and her internal policy in accord- 
ance with her own views. Further, there is the same general 
reprobation of the governments of Naples and Borne, the same 
admiration of the political tact which has guided the Italians 
hitherto, the same sympathy with the unfortunate province which 
still remains under the sway of Austria, and one universal feeling 
of enthusiasm for the great man who represents to Europe at this 
moment tl\e Italian movement. 

Again, there is no considerable amount of disagreement as to 
the dangers which threaten Italy. The meeting of the German 
sovereigns with the Emperor of Russia at Warsaw; the position 
of Italy in regard to Austria as still holding Yenetia; the rela- 
tions between Sardinia and Naples ; the Papal question, and the 
French occupation of Rome and its neighbourhood ; the degree 
to which the Sardinian Government is committed with the French; 
the discrepant views and action of the Sardinian statesmen and 
Garibaldi ; the action of France generally ; the excitement pre- 
valent in Germany on the subject of French action ; the conduct 
of our own Government — on all these points in turn the public 
opinion of this country is directed as separate elements in this 
complicated question. Public opinion, too, is sufficiently alive 
as to the difficulties which remain, even granting that all the 
above-mentioned be successfully met — difficulties which may be 
summed up in this great one — ^that of the organization of Italy 
in the immediate future. 

What, then, is the attitude which England should assume in 
presence of all these complications ? What is the policy which 
she should adopt in the interest alike of order and progress in 
Europe? 

The Congress at Warsaw stands foremost. The language of 
English statesmen should be very decided on this point. They 
should state plainly that a congress deliberating on general 
questions of Western European policy under the presidency of 
Russia is an anomaly which they can no longer recognise^ With- 
out any disrespect to Russia, with the full recognition, on the 
contrary, of her just position and importance, they should make 
it clear that they consider her interference westward an evil, and 
that such interference^ if it led to action, would meet with the 
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-opposition oF England. They should signify that^ in considera- 
tion of the meeting at Warsaw, they would draw closer to France, 
and that their subsequent action would be in intimate combina- 
tion with that power. The result of suph union should be a clear 
intimation on the part of the combined powers — an intimation 
which should be free from all ambiguity — of the line they were 
prepared to follow. The policy which involved us in the Crimean 
war must not be repeated. No delusive hopes, founded on their 
estrangement, must allure Russia into a belief that she might 
actively support Austria in the Italian war, or, what is nearly 
equivalent, that she might again cross the Carpathians without 
resistance from France and England, and again prostrate Hungary 
at the feet of Austria. She must meet the evils resulting from 
the old injustice, as she best may, by wise government within 
her own frontier. She must not protect herself from them by a 
second perpetration of a fresh crime without her frontier. What-, 
ever the form which the Russian support of Austria were to take, 
it must be intimated to her that the necessary consequence would 
be the Anglo-French support of Italy. 

Even quite apart fom the immediate interests of the day, it is 
time that the statesmen of the West should in concert re- 
trace the steps taken in a false direction, and make it a cardinal 
point of their policy to eliminate Russia from the political state 
system of Western Europe. Her action since the wars of the 
Empire has been far too preponderant. 

On another point, the policy of England should be equally 
clear. Europe is full of anxiety as to the designs of the French 
Emperor. This anxiety is justified by the annexation of Savoy 
and Nice, and more, even, by the manner than by the fact of that 
annexation. It is justified, also, by his subsequent movements. 
The closer alliance with France against Russia and the German 
Powers supported by Russia, would enable the English statesmen 
to speak openly on the point in question. Their willingness to 
■co-operate with France would show that their remonstrances were 
made in the interest of European order, not from animosity to 
iihe French Government, much less to France. Strong in the 
general bearing of her policy, England might hope to be listened 
to v'hen she pointed out the evil of the disturbance already intro- 
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compensation for that danger. If not listened to — ^if the French 
Government showed itself disposed to repeat its action, and turned 
a deaf ear to friendly remonstrance — ^then England should signify 
to the Oerman Powers that she was ready to act with them against 
France to prevent any fresh step in the direction of absorption. 

Such a policy adopted by English statesmen might lead to war. 
Undoubtedly it might. It might lead to a war in alliance with 
Prance — a war against Russia and Germany, or at any rate 
Austria. Or it might lead to a war in alliance with Germany 
against France. Either contingency is greatly to be deprecated. 
The former I cannot but think improb§.ble in the extreme. 
Neither Russia and Germany combined, nor either singly, would 
risk a contest with the united force of France and England. 

The second contingency, I fear, is more probable, judging 
from the past. Yet I cannot think even that probable, if the 
conduct of our statesmen exhibit due firmness and consistency. 
But, in any case, the war to which the policy indicated led must 
be accepted by the nation as a necessary evil — a sacrifice to the 
general welfare of Europe. It would be a war in the interest of 
peace; a war to prevent war; a repressive measure of European 
police, such as the disturbed state of Europe may from time to 
time render necessary, before the final settlement has been effected. 

The doctrine of non-intervention is one to which I would give 
the utmost possible extension. But it is a doctrine for general, 
not for partial, acceptance ; and in the present state of Europe 
the efficacy of this doctrine should be guaranteed, as alone it can 
be, by the union of England and France. It is a doctrine which 
no one of the great Powers can absolutely leave to the others to 
violate at discretion whilst itself as absolutely observes it. For 
instance, it is desirable that Italy should act by itself, and orga- 
nize itself to the best of its judgment, without any foreign aid. 
So far would I go, that I would even leave it alone to meet the 
danger which still threatens it from Austria, provided Austria 
fought alone. But if Austria entered the field with Russian sup- 
port to secure her against Hungary, with a Prussian occupation or 
guarantee of her other provinces, then Italy should not be left 
single-handed to meet Austria so supported, but the whole forces 
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of the Western Powers should be freely at her disposal to enable 
her to. come victorious out of what would otherwise be so unequal 
a conflict. 

In either case, but not least on the supposition of a thorough 
union of France and England, the action of the latter Power 
on Germany would be a wholesome one, quieting the great 
alarm felt by the nation or its governments on the subject of 
French aggression. The English Government might also act 
beneficially on Germany with reference to Italy. This was actu- 
ally the case last year. It might continue that influence. Point- 
ing out to the Germans how akin to their own aspirations are 
the wishes of the Italians, how entirely the two movements are 
parallel and naturally sympathetic, it might lead them to see 
that from the political as well as the moral point of view the 
attempt to retain Italy under German supremacy is fatal to the 
true interests of Germany herself. Such an attempt would, at 
any rate, meet with no support, but with profound disapprobation 
from England. And in the event of the German sympathy 
showing itself in an active co-operation with Austria, the resis- 
tance of England would be equally active. 

The Catholic Powers will find it very difficult to unite and 
decide on any combined action in support of the Pope. Such 
of them as are disposed to act singly, as it is said Spain is, might 
be addressed on a purely political ground. As a Protestant 
Power, England has no concern with any arrangements of the 
Papal spiritual power, but with the position of the Pope as an 
Italian Power and as an obstacle to the settlement of Italy, she 
is as competent to deal as any Catholic power. There is no 
reason why she should not urge the acceptance of the evident 
fact that the temporal power of the Pope is ended. It is ended 
by the fact of the French occupation of Borne quite as much as 
it would be ended were Victor Emmanuel, in realization of the 
wish of Italy, crowned king in the Capitol. A Pope purely 
dependent on French bayonets for support cannot be considered 
as exercising any temporal power. The degree to> which he 
enjoys mere personal freedom is a question. 

The confusioa of the spiritual and temporal powers involved 
in the Papal exercise of temporal sovereignty had its historical 



justification. But even when most reasonable it was always the 
greatest obstacle to the union of Italy and her consequent inde- 
pendence. In the hour when that union has a chance of being 
sufficiently consolidated to insure^ at no distant period^ the inde- 
pendence^ it is but natural that the confusion should cease by the 
extinction of the temporal power. It is for Catholicism as a 
spiritual system^ not for those outside it^ to adjust itself to these 
new conditions, and prove its boasted vitality. If successful, there 
is no reason why, in quieter times, the Pope or his successors 
should not return to Borne to wield such spiritual power as may 
remain to him in perfect freedom. 

But for the moment his presence in Rome, connected as it is with 
the French occupation, is one of the gravest of Italian complica- 
tions. It is most desirable that, by his withdrawal, the Pope 
should remove any .ground for that occupation. In case of his 
retirement, any active interference by Spain in the Pope^s cause 
might be averted by the joint remonstrance of England and 
France. The English Government might even now endeavour to 
persuade the French to remove the embarrassment created by the 
presence of its troops. Heady to support » France in defending 
Italy against Austrian aggression, it takes away the only pallia- 
tion for the French occupancy. And a word from the French 
Government would be sufficient to determine the hesitation of 
the Pope, and decide him to retire. 

In this manner the question would become purely Italian, and 
there would be no pretext for other Powers to interfere. The 
Papal States would lapse to Sardinia, and the relations between 
Sardinia and Naples must be settled by the sword, if not already 
decided. No European Power can be reaUy concerned to support 
Francis II. 

In regard to the difficult relations of the Sardinian and French 
Governments, the real point at issue has been already implicitly 
settled. The pressure by which Sardinia was induced to renounce 
Savoy and Nice ought not to be renewed to obtain any fresh 
cession. The cession already made has been pernicious enough. It 
has endangered, and is still endangering, the peace of Europe. It 
has made the French Government the object of universal sus- 
picion. It has divided Italy— --before unanimous — ^into two parties. 
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It has damaged by morally lowering the statesman who is the 
soul of the political movement; it has embittered the great 
soldier who guides and personifies the insurrectionary and unitary 
movement. At any reasonable cost such evils must be avoided 
for the future, and they would be avoided if Sardinia knew that in 
her resistance to the instances of her powerful ally, she had to count 
not only on the sympathy, but the active support of England 
and the other Powers of Europe. 

The Sardinian statesmen have already accepted publicly the 
necessity by which Venice remains Austrian. Such acceptance, 
of course, is not to be held as final. But for the time it seems at 
once inevitable and sound in policy. It is deeply to be regretted 
that, as the French intervention did take place, it was not com- 
plete, and that Italy was not set free in her whole extent. But 
under actual circumstances Venice, the ^illustrious martyr,* 
must wait and watch her more fortunate sisters consolidate their 
power. It is a sad necessity, or would appear to be so at present ; 
for events move so rapidly that what appears necessary to-day 
ceases to be so to-morrow, and the liberation of this noble 
member of Italy may be nearer than we anticipate. At any rate, 
great caution is required on the part of Sardinia not to pre- 
cipitate matters so as to justify Austria in resuming action. 
Wisely used, the presence of Austria in Venetia may exercise a 
good influence on the organization of the rest of Italy. 

The recent despatch of Lord John Bussell has for its object to 
inculcate on the Sardinian Government caution in respect to 
Austria, and, behind Austria,- to Europe. The language of Count 
Cavour in the Sardinian Parliament shows vdth what states- 
manlike sagacity he appreciates the necessity of such caution. 
The policy of his Government, as indicated by him, may quiet 
apprehensions as to the immediate danger of a collision. How- 
ever much we may object to the tone of the English despatch, 
it is satisfactory to find that, in the result to be immediately 
attained, the two Governments are at one. The contingencies 
which the despatch foreshadows are distant and uncertain, nor 
are they very intelligible. No growth of Sardinia can be depre- 
cated by England, or rather no growth of Italy of which Sar- 
dinia becomes more and more the representative, can be deprecated 
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by England, on any ground of its clashing with our own interests. 
Why, then, the allusion to the interests of England in the 
Adriatic? An attack on us there by Italy, even if united, is not 
probable, and we cannot let our questionable possession, the 
Ionian Islands, influence us to wish a divided Italy and Venice 
still under Austrian dominion. 

On the contrary, in reference to Venice, assuming that the 
action of Sardinia and Italy under her guidance, is such as Count 
Cavour's statement proclaims that it shall be, it will be the true 
policy of the powers of Europe to endeavour to arrive at some 
peaceful arrangement. They may act on Austria to induce her 
quietly to surrender a province the possession of which will be a 
constant burden on her finances, a constant source of European 
disquiet, a constant reproach to her from its necessary mis- 
government, a constant danger in presence of the rest of Italy 
united and supported by the popular feeling throughout Europe. 
Any material compensation for her surrender of Venice in the 
shape of some other territory is out of the question. But some 
money indemnity might be proposed and accepted. The former 
mode is more and more at variance with the prevailing political 
ideas, not so much unfortunately of statesmen and diplomatists, 
as of the nations they govern or represent. The latter is one 
which the state of their finances might invest with peculiar 
charms in the eyes of Austrian statesmen. 

The Italians cannot doubt of the sympathy of the English 
people, nor till within a very recent period of the moral support 
of the English Oovemment. That sympathy is so strong that it 
is doubtful whether the Government can, even if it desire, move 
in a contrary direction. The great political sagacity of the 
Italians will make them acquiesce in the abstention of England 
from active help under the conditions above stated. They will 
not fail to feel grateful to a Power which so interprets the doctrine 
of non-intervention, which is prepared, that is, to abstain her-» 
self, but is prepared at the same time to exert herself to compel 
others to follow her example. The moral influence so acquired 
by England might give her great weight in the difficult and 
important questions of Italian organization. 

This is a work of which no one can disguise to himself the 
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difficulty^ who has in any degree studied Italian poEtics in the 
past history of Italy or under her present conditions. It is 
undeniably a work for the Italians alone. No others can be 
competent in the matter. Any foreign interference except in 
the way of advice would be an intolerable evil. Yet the nations 
of Western Europe are^ by virtue of their position and associa- 
tions^ so intimately bound up one with the other^ that the influ- 
ence they exercise on one another is exceedingly strongs and 
though in general beneficial^ may in particular circumstances 
lead to great evils. In the disturbances of Europe since 1848^ to 
take a late date^ we have seen numerous instances in which this 
prejudicial effect may be traced. 

Alone among the states of Europe^ England is identified with 
constitutional parliamentary government. And with the natural 
predilection of each nation for its own constitution^ our statesmen 
wish their constitution to prevail elsewhere. 

I am not concerned here to attack or defend parliamentary 
government as applicable^ or not^ to England. The question here 
is^ whether it is applicable to Italy. I think the answer should 
be negative j that it is wholly inapplicable to Italy^ both in the 
present and in the future ; that its adoption would be pregnant 
with danger above all in the immediate fiiture^ waiving more 
distant considerations. I wish to draw attention to this pointy 
as I think the acquiescence of English public opinion in the view 
I advocate might be of essential service to Italy. 

At the opening of the campaign last year the political instinct 
of the Fiedmontese led them at once to sweep into abeyance all 
their constitutional forms^ and invest their King with the Dictator- 
ship. No step could be wiser; and I believe that even in 
England it was generally approved. In the subsequent Italian 
movements the same principle has been adopted as the one most 
corresponding to the exigencies of the situation. In the interests 
of internal order and good government, as well as on a careful 
consideration of the dangers from without, I advocate a continu- 
ance of the same policy. I advocate, too, a similar acquiescence 
in that policy on the part of English opinion. If Victor 
Emmanuel become King of all Italy, short of Venetia, or within 
whatever limits he1>ecome King, within those limits the power he 
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exercises should be dictatorial, hampered by no parliamentary 
encumbrance. 

The finances, and the finances only — ^the public purse — should 
be left to a Parliament, meeting at definite intervals. This is 
required in times of safety at present to secure as economical a 
government as possible. It has its advantages in times when 
great exertions are demanded of a nation, as those exertions are 
more cheerfully made when they have been freely promised. 
But the affairs of State should be in the King^s hands as much as 
they were in the hands of our own Tudor princes, of Cromwell, or 
of Richelieu. 

For the present excitement once over, much more if by 
some singular good fortune all alarm from without have ceased, 
the difficulties of the internal arrangements will make themselves 
felt. The attractive influences have prevailed hitherto, but none 
can doubt the existence of the repulsive. And the direct energy 
of a dictatorship, freely accepted by the national will, and capable 
of acting in judicious contravention of the local will, can alone 
enable Italy to pass with order and quiet through the critical 
period on which she is entering. 

But in urging a purely monarchical, or, in more strictly correct 
language, a dictatorial government, let me not be understood to 
be advocating a system of administrative centralization — such as 
exists, and may for a time have its uses, elsewhere Sufficient 
unity for external defence and internal order — that is the limit 
on the one hand. The most perfect acceptance of the historical 
traditions of the country and the facts of Italian heterogeneity — 
if I may use the term — such is the limit on the other. Italy, 
one and independent as against other Powers — Italy, richly 
articulate in herself, preserving her ancient municipal distinct- 
ness, her many-sided associations, her administrative separa- 
tion ; such is the solution as I conceive it, even for the present. 
The dictatorial concentration which I advocate is, in short, but a 
provisional settlement calculated to meet a real emei^ncy. It is 
of the essence of a sound provisional settlement that it should 
not compromise the future, but husband and protect the forces 
which are to be dominant in that future. It may at times further 
them by a wise direction, and in some cases aid in their birth. 
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Such a conciliation of the government required by the present 
with the wants of the future may avert many evils. In the past 
the municipal distinctness of Italy has been a source of weakness, 
but it offers great prospective advantages^ advantages such as 
may evidently compensate for the past. Italy has suffered much 
hitherto from others. In getting clear of her sufferings let her 
not throw away that which she has preserved amidst them ; let 
no aspirations afber external aggrandizement or any material 
advantages make her deviate from the soundest policy. Let her 
guard against the erroneous political influences which may beset 
her. Let her guard, also, against influences of a more general 
kind, hurrying her from her actual state into a rapid assimilation 
to the condition of France or England. The progress of the western 
revolution has left her different from these two Powers — in some 
important respects superior to both ; less changed socially and 
politically than France, more free from the evils of industri- 
alism than England. Let her not hasten to overtake them, but 
be content with her freedom from their evils, and glad to 
preserve the advantages her distinct development has left her. 
One word more. ' Always the oppressed, never the oppressor,^ let 
Italy accept the pre-eminence such destiny confers upon her, and 
remain, in aspiration and in act, as pure in the present and the 
future as she has been in the past. 

To return to ourselves. England as a nation may retain her 
own judgment as to her own government, but may, quite con- 
sistently with that judgment, recognise that such a government 
would not suit Italy. Recognising this, she may frankly accept 
the different form which the Italians see fit to adopt. On such 
a point the opinion of England could not but have great weight, 
as it would be evidently disinterested. 

There is some danger, however, on this head. There is danger 
lest the influence of the English Government should be directly 
brought to bear on the particular constitution adopted by the 
Italians. There is none, however, on another point. English 
statesmen are not likely directly to concern themselves with any 
attempt to substitute for Catholicism the national Protestantism. 
But whilst there is no danger from the statesmen, it is not so clear 
that there is none on the part of our various religious bodies. 
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^e distorblng action of self-appointed Protestant missionaries 
has been already felt in Italy. It is to be hoped that our 
Oovemment will do all that can be required of it — refuse its pro- 
tection to its subjects if they act in contravention of the laws of 
the State in which they reside, and discourage as much as possible 
all proselytizing action. Such action can have^ in Italy, but one 
effect. It can disorganise what exists. No one can hope to 
undo the past in this respect. No one can hope to re-open 
the settlement effected at the Peace of Westphalia, when Europe 
acquiesced in the co-existence and reciprocal toleration of the 
two great religious parties. With the past before us, it were 
iihe part of a fanatic to dream of Italy becoming Protestant. 
All that could result from any efforts in this direction would be 
the more rapid decomposition of Catholicism. This in itself is 
no advantage. The substitution of mere irreligion for such re- 
ligious feeling as exists would be, in the spiritual order, as great an 
evil, as to replace the sesthetic culture of Italy by our crude 
industrialism would be in the temporal. None should aim at 
decomposing Catholicism unless he be prepared to show a reason- 
able prospect of some adequate substitute being accepted. 
Short of this it is the simplest dictate of good sense not to dis- 
turb any existing organization, however imperfect. 

The sympathy of England for Italy is, on the whole, as pure 
as it is general. But England is not quite clear in the matter. 
There is a weakness in her position. She can never act with the 
requisite freedom and moral consistency in the affairs of Europe, 
till she consent to look into her own conduct, and ask herself 
whether she is not responsible for much of the embarrassment 
which exists. It is my conviction that were she to clear herself 
from all such responsibility, and stand free before Europe of 
all complicity in the various international complications, her own 
moral weight would be greatly increased, and a vast stride made 
towards the unravelling of those complications. I urge this 
point here, because it is emphatically a question for public opinion, 
and one on which no statesman will venture to take the initiative. 
In our government the impulse must come from the governed, 
the governors will but follow the expression of opinion. They 
may aspire to guide it, they will not anticipate it. 
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eyil in European affairs. Notwithstanding the events which have 
far a time estranged them, their real policy is to draw together 
again. The alliance of the two nations should be looked on as 
permanent^ and as overriding any casual, transient coolness 
between the two Oovemments. 

In real truth, the spirit of encroachment is even more fatal to 
France than to any other power ; for it annuls her Intimate 
influence in Europe, which is then most powerful when it is most 
moral. It is essential that the great central nation, on whom 
has devolved the initiative in the revolution of the West, should 
not compromise her leadership by aspirations after territorial 
aggrandisement. It is essential that by the evident purity of 
her policy she should justify her European presidency, that she 
should not alienate those who naturally gravitate towards her ; 
that she should conciliate those to whom the idea of such presi- 
dency is most repugnant. If, then, I have advocated resistance 
to her on one point, it will be clear that I have done so from no 
national jealousy, but from European considerations and in the 
true interest of France. 

To sum up my conclusions. For Italy, I advocate complete 
independence and internal order, to be secured by a dictatorial 
government vested in Victor Emmanuel ; for Europe, the close 
alliance and active co-operation of France and England, as, under 
existing circumstances, the rightful conservators of European 
order, and the competent judges of the requirements of Western 
policy. 



THE END. * 
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— not, therefore, likely to permit such an outrage on 
her remains. 

I have no objection to the course you purpose 
taking. During the delay incidental to it, the circu* 
lation of the tract should be stopped. 

M. Marie's address I cannot give you. I will 
inquire in Paris. M. Littr^'s private address, either 
in town or country, is equally unknown to me ; but I 
doubt not that a letter sent to him, to the care of the 
editor of the \Re\iue des Deux Mondes^ would find him, 
if one addressed to him at the Institute should fail. 

The conclusion of my letter was meant to intimate 
that I did not consider it a private communication. 

I think of at once publishing the correspondence, 
as the statement is circulating, and you must be 
aware how greedy people are for charges against us. 

Your obedient Servant, 

Richard Conobeve. 

J. M. Lm>Low, Esq. 



London '—Printed by StiiAKQEWAYs & Waldek, CaBtle St. Leicester Sq. 
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I. 

I WBITB no word in &vour of Mr. Broadhead or his associates. 
Absolutely, unreservedly, without qualification, I eondemn their 
crimes. It is necessary, it seems, for an ordinary honest English- 
man, in self-protection, to disclaim sympathy with murderers ; or, 
as my friend Mr. Beesly, he may be subject to the cowardly and 
false insinuation that he is an apologist for murder. Therefore I 
open with the above direct condemnation of the practices at 
Sheffield. 

Nor do I write a word here in favour of Unionism or against it. 
I remark only that an important question, such as Unionism, is 
never settled but on its own merits. The judgment is disturbed, 
the passions are inflamed by incidental evils, and the settlement 
may be retarded as a consequence of the disturbance and the heat ; 
or it may be hastened as a result of the increased attention drawn 
to the subject. But beyond this the evils are irrelevant. In the 
real discussion of great questions we have to clear away their 
accidents. 

The Sheffield crimes are peculiarly offensive to me, and to those 
who on industrial questions largely agree with me^ and I may 
claim Mr. Beesly as one of them. They are repugnant to every 
principle he and I hold in common. Their objects, their methods* 
their results, the whole spirit which leads to them, all equally do 
we abhor. 

In the contest between labour and capital which is agitating 
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e^ery country of Western Earope — a contest whicli will be long 
and bitter — we deprecate all recourse to violence. We believe tbat 
the conflicting interests of labour and capital may be harmonized, 
due allowance being made for the disturbing power of the selfish 
instincts of man. We hold that the problems of industrial 
organization are susceptible of a moral solution, and that no other 
is admissible. We hold that legislation has nothing to do 
with them — would be powerless to settle them ; we hold that 
force is still more out of the question — still more powerless. 
All that is admissible is the refusal on the one side to And 
capital, on the other to And labour, in cases^ where there is 
temporarily a complete disagreement as to the conditions under 
which the capital is given or the labour found. In other words, 
that either employer or employed may strike — may cease co-opera- 
tion till agreement be obtained. Crimes of violence, such as the 
Sheffield crimes, are in direct opposition to these principles^ 

Again, if there is one condition more than another on which I 
should wish to insist in the regulation of industry, it is the aban- 
donment of all secret associations. All combinations, all discussions, 
should be open and above-board. This applies to both parties, 
employers and employed. Here again, then, the action of Mr. 
Broadhead and his associates ofifends against every principle I 
advocate. Their crimes are the crimes of secret associations. 

Lastly, where men risk their own lives in support even of a bad 
cause, in the execution of the crimes they have planned, the 
judgment passed on them, however severe, will yet be less harsh 
than when they plan in safety and risk their agents' lives. The 
case becomes almost infinitely more abhorrent when their acts by 
virtue of their secrecy expose others to suspicion, and to all the 
danger which in such cases and with the uncertainties of human 
justice, waits upon suspicion. There is a peculiar baseness in this 
which justly arouses the deepest indignation, and the revelations 
at Sheffield show that the crimes of the conspirators there were of 
this aggravated character. 

I do not palliate them : I do not in aught extenuate them. But 
I should take shame to myself if I gave in for a moment to the 
tendency which is too common amongst us to exaggerate them, or 
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if I declined my share of the odiam which a jast parallel excites 
in the minds of what is called Society. I have seen on more thani 
one occasion an almost brute outbreak of indignation and vengeful- 
ness run like wildfire through our upper classes; and I say 
lx)ldly it has ever been in cases in which their interests and their 
passions have been assailed. When their interests and passions 
are not involved, they are not easily stirred ; and when the crimes 
are on their own side — appeal to rather than assail their interests 
and passions — then let any one say whether they do not even 
acquiesce in them. Kot having learnt the fashionable lesson of 
sympathy with the strong, the oppressor, or the slave-holder, I am 
free to say that Mr. Broadhead may flaunt his guilt amid his 
admirers at Sheffield, or Mr. Ramsay may live safely under the 
protection, and enjoy, it may be, the admiration of the Jamaica 
planters ; or Mr. Eyre may escape trial by the grace of Shropshire 
magistrates, with the sympathy of the neighbouring gentry and of 
the upper classes generally, leaving a deep stain of inequality on 
the criminal justice of their country, which has seldom received 
such a blow ; but the human feelings which they have outraged 
will And their expression j and, distasteful as it may be, they and 
their abettors will not, on fitting occasions, escape their just con- 
demnation. The obscurer evil-doers who worked on the less 
exposed theatre will reap the advantage of sooner passing out of 
sight. The others, by their position, had it in their power to 
disgrace their country in the eyes of the civilized worlds and must 
pay the penalty of that position by a longer infamy. 

The policy adopted by the Government in dealing with the Shef- 
field outrages is wise and remedial To bring the real state of 
things into full light was the first thing to be done, and the fulness 
of the disclosures elicited justifies the Commission, and is a com- 
pensation for the immunity granted to crime. On a first impres- 
sion, the natural feelings of justice recoil from the course, but further 
consideration leads to its acceptance as a necessary evil. The 
complete publicity will work healthily for all parties. The first 
horror over, we shall need to judge calmly the state of feelings and 
opinions which has been revealed. We shall need sober dis- 
cussion of the remedies ; and we shall be thankful for the valuable 
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materiak for jadgment and discussion which have been secored 
even at the cost of immonity for great crime. 

n. 

The evil spirit which has been rampant in Sheffield is not con- 
fined to Sheffield. It permeates all society. It is convenient to 
look on it as the especial evil of a class ; but it is neither just nor 
wise to do so. The persecution, the injaring of one member of a 
profession or body by other members of the same body, in the 
interests, as is avowed, of that body, and on the ground of conduct, 
rightly or wrongly considered adverse to snch interest — this is an 
evil from which no part of society is free. The methods adopted 
for carrying out the punishment of the obnoxious member vary ; 
the principle, the spirit remains the same. The public schools 
and universities of England, the army, the navy, the church, all 
our corporations, civic, professional, or mercantile— wherever men 
are united, they enforce, or seek to enforce, union by penalties on 
those who do not conform. '^ Woe to the member of a class who is 
free from the prejudices of his class 1 " said a reviewer in speaking 
of Dr. Arnold's position in reference to the clergy of the Church of 
England. And the remark is susceptible of general application. 

The methods of compulsion vary. Here it is open violence, 
direct bodily injury, or the forcible abstraction or destruction pf 
the instruments of labour. There it is injury to a man's livelihood 
by intimidation. In a third case, it is injury to a man's character 
and station — his feelings and his social influence. The more open 
forms are seen and condemned ; the quieter and more insidious are 
not seen, or, if seen, are not as generally condemned. Yet in 
themselves they are as immoral and as blameable as the others. 
'It would be as useless as it would be foolisli to appeal against the 
power inherent in all societies of condemning the action or speech 
of their members. But the means by which such condemnation 
finds expression are open to criticism, and may be both appealed 
against and condemned. Upper class opinion in England has 
at its disposal, and is in turn the plaything of a peculiar and 
powerful machinery in the periodical press, especially the daily and 
weekly press. It is an instrument which works with great rapidity, 
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considerable certainty of effect — ^temporary effect at least, — and 
with a strength which it is difficult to calculate and control. 
In unscrupulous hands, in any form and with any checks, it will 
always be liable to great and dangerous abuse. In its actual form, 
and without proper check, it is constantly abused, and with most 
evil consequences. 

In the fullest sense I wish the liberty of the Press — I accept 
unhesitatingly even its license. No censorship, no legal restric- 
tions on its freedom of statement, or its freedom of comment on 
men and on measures seem to me desirable. Absolute openness 
of discussion on all topics — none can advocate this more strongly 
than I do. But absolute openness is unattainable under the 
present system of anonymous writing, and in the name of free 
and honest discussion I ask for the signatures of those who mingle 
in the discussion. This is the only solid guarantee against the 
abuses which I am convinced every honest man allows to exist in 
the actual working of this formidable institution. 

In its worst form, and we have lately seen it under its worst 
form, there is a plain analogy between its outrages and those of the 
Sheffield criminals. The editor of a paper works in secret ; secretly 
and in safety issues his instructions to his instruments who for 
money carry them out — sinking, as the phrase is, their own per- 
sonality in that of the paper for which they write. So that an 
individual may be ruined by men who risk nothing personally — 
some of whom may even have no personal feeling against him, 
but to whom the money they earn by his ruin is their livelihood. 
I declare that — system for system, crime for crime — ^this moral 
assassination of individuals or of classes is in my opinion the worst 
evil of the two. And it is wider spread — more difficult to get 
condemned — more entwined with the interests of our present 
social order — far harder on all grounds to eradicate. 

The remedy is the remedy which has found acceptance in the 
case of Sheffield. Let in light on the system — compel publicity — 
prohibit anonymous writing — ^give all a fair field and equal con- 
ditions, and no honourable man ought to ask for more. But he 
may fairly complain of his present exposure to attacks in the 
dark from enemies with whom he cannot grapple. 
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I know the power of the Px^es, and have felt it. Its scurrility^ 
its misrepresentations^ its calumnies, its suppression of the truth, 
its garbling of statements — all the disgraceful weapons of its foul 
armoury— T have seen them directed for years against me, and 
the cause which I advocate. Not in blindness, therefore, do I expose 
myself to fresh assaults from the literary bravoes of the Saturday or 
the Times, I know, too, how little immediate result will follow any 
such attacks as mine on its present organization. But there is a logic 
in human affairs on a large scale ; and a society which shrinks with 
righteous horror from the consequences of secrecy as seen at Sheffield 
— which fights hard, and will probably fight successfully, against the 
ballot, on the ground of its being secret and un-English, will sooner 
or later see that all secrecy is objectionable; and sooner or later the 
peculiar branch of industry which the Press constitutes will bend 
to the spirit which regulates all other branches. 

Ill; 

Kone have a deeper interest in this question of the Press than 
the working classes-^the proletariate. None have less reason to 
fear publicity ; none suffer more from its present action. The full 
power of this mighty engine is in the hands of their opponents. 
They have, it is true, papers of their own — papers which, as all 
similar organs, would be benefited by the perfectly open system ; 
but those papers do not penetrate tbe upper layers of society. The 
papers read by the upper classes are, as a rule, at once the expo, 
nents and the guides of an opinion hostile to the just claims of the 
working classes, whether agricultural or manufacturing. This is 
true even of those papers whioh in their general tone and spirit 
aim at fairness and moderation. Those which show no such ten- 
dency traduce them and misrepresent them, and are ever urging 
a course of action extremely prejudicial to their best interests — 
which, as I believe, are really also the interests of the whole 
community. 

The working classes may then stand apart from the system, but 
it is none the less detrimental to them. It embitters them if they 
read what isVritten ; it embitters their opponents even if they them- 
selves escape by abstaining from reading. In either case, hostility is 
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engendered, and the beneficial influences of free and open contact 
are lost. Friend and enemy are not discernible. True friends 
and seeming friends are confonnded ; and true friends, as much of 
"what they say is objected to by the class to which they belong, 
are deterred from speaking, or, if not deterred, are borne down. 
For only here and there can it be expected that men will risk - 
themselves in a combat where the conditions are so unequal — 
where the frank advocacy of an opinion is met, not by equally 
frank opposition, but by men who, under the shelter of the anony- 
mous, are free to strengthen their arguments by every other 
kind of weapon which expression can furnish to the unscrupulous. 

Could I hope to be listened to by the working classes, I would 
. urge this point upon them as a really vital one. I would urge 
ihem to accept in all its consequences, and to enforce by all their 
influence — an influence daily growing — ^the doctrine of full 
publicity as the essential condition of healthy social existence. 
They are willing, I believe more willing far than those above them, 
to remove every trace of secrecy from their industrial action and 
disputes. If any such trace linger, let them accept the challenge 
of the upper classes and get rid of it. In political matters, also, I 
cannot but hope that they will see that the ballot is to be rejected 
on the same ground ; that all Secrecy in the exercise of a social 
function carries with it the degradation of the function. On 
this point, then, again they may meet the challenge of the upper 
classes, and wisely concede the point at issue. 

One step farther, and the process would be ended. The com- 
plete openness of action which they accept they may claim from 
others ; and the system of anonymous writing is the last stronghold 
of the opposite principle : the last, the strongest, the most unsocial, 
and the most immoral. A simple law by which the Press should 
be compelled to publish no writing which did not bear a bond Jide 
signature, with the address (nay, even age) of the writer 
appended, should be the first, most urgent demand of the working 
classes. They would nobly inaugurate their new power by a moral 
revolution. 
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IV. 

I would say a few words of Mr. Beesly and the speech which has 
raised such an outcry. The virulence of that outcry has in some 
measure spent itself ; the license of the attacks and the excess of 
misrepresentation have been exposed. Many have stood forward 
nobly to take his part, and refute the calumnies of which he has 
been the object. I am somewhat later in the field, and if I lose 
the merit of an early defence, I have gained time for consideration. 

I put aside the fouler insinuations originally started. They have 
served their purpose, and their authors, if not ashamed of them, 
would not care to reiterate them. In the language used about 
Mr. Knox, Mr. Beesly himself allows that he exaggerated. I 
have no interest in defending that exaggeration, but it was not 
without a foundation of justice. Public functionaries in Mr. 
Knox*s position are surely not beyond criticism. Their action 
is of the highest importance. The administration of justice by 
the stipendary magistracy is as a rule fair, but in cases of trade 
disputes, when class feelings come in, the magistrates are exposed 
to great temptations. If they become partizans, they ought to be 
told of it ; and both this year and last, Mr. Knox has seemed to 
me to administer his office as a partizan, and therefore to be 
justly liable to censure. * 

The parallel drawn between the attitude of the upper classes 
towards ^Trades Union outrages, and their attitude towards the 
outrages of criminals in a higher position, such as Mr. Eyre's, 
excited a natural indignation in those against whom it was directed 
— natural, but not therefore just. Every feeling of humanity 
should have risen against the Jamaica atrocities, and should have 
prompted to a full inquiry, and full justice being dealt out to 
those who were found guilty. This was notoriously not the case. 
There was indifference to the sufferings, and bitter hostility to 
those who called attention to them. But then they were black 
men and women who suffered, and officers of the Crown who 
directed the infliction of the sufferings, and the result was that 
cruelties which, had they been committed on dumb animals, would 
have called forth unanimous reprobation, were condoned by the 
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planter oligarchy of Jamaica, by the weakness — not, it is fair to 
say, the sympathy — of the then home Government, and by the 
strong sympathy of our upper classes with the offenders — a sympathy 
which found exponents in some of the members of the present 
Government. 

Up to this point, then, I accept fully the language of Mr. Beesly. 
I think what he said true and just. But I go farther. Not merely 
as regards Mr. Knox or Mr. Eyre do I wish to stand by him, but 
in the whole tone and substance of his speech as it bears on the 
Sheffield question and the attitude of the working men towards 
it. I consider that he said not merely the right word, but the 
right word at the right time. And if I may be allowed to state 
freely my conviction, I should say that it is the sense of this which 
has lent such bitterness to the attack upon him. There ran through 
the language used about him two assumptions — one, that the whole 
class from which the meeting at Exeter Hall was taken is in some 
sense implicated in the guilt of these Sheffield murderers ; the 
second, that any one who addresses them from a superior social 
station should be the representative of the feeling of his class, and 
preach to his hearers what that class calls sound moral lessons. 
Both assumptions are as foolish as they are offisnsive. 

Mr. Beesly disregarded both. He did not assume that his 
hearers were criminals, or sympathizers with criminals. He did 
not take this attitude of a lecturer from without who was come 
to " deepen their moral sentiments.** He spoke as one who had a 
common cause with those whom he was addressing. He knew the 
purpose for which they had met, and agreed with that purpose. 
When it had been answered, as one who respected his audience and 
himself, he cautioned them against running into extremes. Freely, 
as before any other meeting of his countrymen, he spoke of errors 
and crimes committed by members of other classes, and not pro- 
tested against in meetings of those classes. In this impartiality 
lies his sin. 

The adoption of such a line is undoubtedly bold ; but it is, I 
believe, when rightly judged, conducive to the interests of both 
the antagonistic orders of the State. It is as politic as it is bold. 
The territorial and moneyed aristocracy, in whom the government 
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of this country is vested, is being brought daily into more direct 
contact "with, and opposition to, the people which it has governed. 
Oar whole political and social arrangements are under question. 
"None can dream that the result will ultimately be the quiet c(mi- 
servation of the existing arrangements. It is matter for hope, 
rather than expectation, that the modifications which time will 
sanction may be peacefully introduced. The great chance for a 
peaceful settlement lies in open and honest discussion preparing 
public opinion to accept necessary innovations. But for this it is 
indispensable that the two parties to the contest should be put in 
relation with one another. To this end, each must furnish men 
who, free from the ordinary tone of their respective orders, are 
competent to address one or other as may be required. Such men, 
to gain the confidence of their hearers, must be known to be im- 
partial and courageous. The conviction, however, that a given 
speaker is at once impartial and courageous, is not formed at once 
in men's minds ; nor is it formed without some evidence to warrant 
it. What other evidence, howjever, can be given than the exercise pf 
these qualities of courage and impartiality when the occasion presents 
itself 1 Such an occasion offered itself to Mr. Beesly, and he used it 
well and honourably. I am speaking now^ be it remembered, of the 
policy of his language, which is the ground on which his opponents-^ 
all of them, at least, who are worth considering — have taken their 
stand. "None who know him could conceive his using words which 
did not express his convictions. I have no doubt that, in the end, 
the soundness of his judgment will be recognized as clearly as all 
honourable opponents now recognize the uprightness of his inten- 
tentions, as all should recognize the noble justice of his feelings. 
But, pending such recognition, efforts are made — as unwisely as 
unjustly — to run him down. It is the folly of assailing such 
men in the spirit in which he has been assailed that I wish 
to protest against here. They should be welcomed as the most 
useful of auxiliaries — as discharging a function of high social 
importance. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that the time is past, or rapidly pass- 
ing, for dealing with questions in a timid, mincing spirit ; for 
respecting in argument or utterance the anomalies and social 
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conventions on which our present social framework rests : that a 
new power is rising, a new faith forming, new convictions ripening 
in the minds of men which shall lead them to act as only one 
generation of Englishmen has acted. The old Paritan movement 
of 1640-58 revives under other forms, with a more complete 
doctrine and with surer results. Cromwell and Milton are the 
names we honour. Their political and social faith i s ours 
their political and social objects are ours. We take up and 
carry on the good old cause which the Lords and Commons of 
England extinguished, as they thought, in 1660, in the blood 
of the noblest citizens of England, with every circumstance of 
mean and ferocious inhumanity. With no admixture of fana- 
ticism, but deliberately and as a religious duty, we move forward 
to the recasting of our institutions. We aim at setting aside 
or modifying into a more useful form, the aristocracy of England, 
with its weak adjunct which men call a monarchy. We move 
forward to the new sociocratic republic of which industry, rightly 
organized, is the basis, and in which the benefits of our long tra- 
dition of peace and order shall be brought, as far as is humanly 

possible, within the reach of all — shall cease to be the monopoly 

» 

of the few. 

Those who hold such opinions are prepared to claim and to use 
the fullest freedom in speech and writing^ — accepting for them- 
selves, and calling on others to accept, the fall personal respon- 
isibility of what they speak and write. 
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This meeting, which was convened by circular, was numerouslj 
attended by representatives of the engineers, bricklayers, carpen- 
ters, coopers, cordwainers, ironfonnders, zinc- workers, and others, 
took place at the Bell Inn, Old Bailey. 

Mr. Guile, of the Ironfonnders' Association, was voted to the 
chair, and, after a few remarks, called on Mr. Partridge, of the 
Operative Tailors' Society, to address the meeting in reference to 
the prosecation of some of the members of that trade for conspiracy 
and intimidation. 

Mr. Partridge and Mr. Neal, both delegates of the tailors, 
went through the facts of the case, nearly as they have appeared 
in this paper, after which Mr. Jefferey (bricklayer) proposed, and 
Mr. Hughes (carpenter) seconded the following resolution : — 
*^ This meeting is of opinion that the prosecution of the president 
and secretary of the Operative Tailors' Association on the ground 
of conspiracy and intimidation, is in direct opposition to the words 
and spirit of the Act passed in 1859 to repeal the laws relating to 
the combination of workmen, and has arisen in consequence of the 
wrong doing of certain trade unionists with whom the Tailors' 
Society had nothing whatever to do ; therefore it is the bounden 
duty of all trade unions to assist the tailors against the persecu- 
tions now being vigorously practised against them." Carried 
unanimously. 

The Chairman then called on Mr. Conolly, of the Stone- 
masons' Society, to explain certain points connected with the 
dispute between himself and Mr. Boebuck. This he did in a 
very frank way, and the following resolution was adopted : — 
^'That this meeting, whilst regretting the remarks made by 
Mr. Conolly regarding the constituency of Sheffield, are of 
opinion that Mr. Boebuck has shown such an amount of irrita- 
bility and vindictiveness in this matter as are thoroughly charac- 
teristic of himself, and only worthy of a member of Parliament 
who has insulted and abused some of the wisest and best men ever 

• From the Morning Star, Wednesday, July 17, 1867. 
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sent to the House of CommoDs ; and this meeting is further of 
opinion that the gentlemen forming the Eoyal Commission went 
out of their way to entertain a question which belonged exclusively 
to Mr. Koebuck and Mr. Con oily, and should have been left to 
them to settle between themselves." 

Mr. Applegarth desired to call the attention of the meeting 
to what he felt to be an erroneous construction put by the Press 
upon the speech of Professor Beesly delivered at Exeter Hall. 
He regretted that gentleman had been so much misunderstood, 
and would move a resolution which went some way at least to 
express hip opinion : — " That this meeting of delegates and mem- 
bers of the trades unions of London desires to express its deep 
sense of respect and gratitude to Professor E. S. Beesly, who for 
the past seven years has been the patient, zealous, and judicious 
friend and adviser of the trades unions of the United Kingdom, 
and who has invariably dealt with the many difficult, exciting, 
and irritating questions that have arisen between workmen and 
their employers in the spirit of truth, kindness, and moderation ; 
and has thus done much to calm and assuage bitter feelings on the 
part of the unionists, and to check the spread of that class anta- 
gonism which he has always recognised to be one of the most 
deplorable results of the present unsatisfactory relations between 
labour and capital." 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Howell (bricklayer), and 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Harry, of .the Amalgamated Carpenter's Society, thought 
it necessary to propose another resolution on the subject, as he 
believed the one just passed did not go far enough : — " That this 
meeting also desires to express its sorrow and indignation at the 
mode in which certain influential portions of the public press have 
attempted to destroy the character, position, and influence of Pro- 
fessor Beesly, by misrepresenting and taking advantage of a few 
isolated passages in his speech at Exeter Hall, on the 2nd of July 
last, which passages, if they aflbrded the slightest excuse for the 
denunciations for which they have furnished a text, do so only by 
the incompleteness with which they expressed his views, and which 
ought, by all fair men, to be interpreted in accordance with the 
honourable, just, and useful character of his public life ; and this 
meeting is assured that no impression was conveyed to those who 
heard his speech at Exeter Hall, that he had oflered, as is alleged, 
the slightest extenuation of the Sheffield crimes.'* 

Mr. Barrow (Amalgamated Engineers), seconded, and it was 
adopted with cheers. 
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Two points are generally allowed in the actual state of the 
discussion of the Irish question. First, it is recognized that 
there is a wide-spread feeling of discontent and disaffection to 
English rule. Secondly, that in the past history, and even in 
the present condition of Ireland, there is real ground for that 
discontent and. disafiection. There remains open the. large 
subject how to deal with the feeling. But the recognition of 
the two points aboY^ mentioned makes the way clearer for its 
treatment. 

For it becomes needless formally to go back on the history of 
Ireland or the causes in the past of her actual state. Incidentally 
it may be necessary to allude to them for purposes of explanation 
or of argument. But the main work has been well and suffi- 
ciently done.* 

An attentive study of the remedies proposed for the admitted 
evil, does not lead to the same conclusion. I can find no plan 
which seems fully to meet the. question in all its bearings, or 
which seems complete in principle. I have read and re-read Lord 
Bussell's pamphlet, and the impression it has left, with all the 
respect due to the age and character of the writer, is, that the 
class of which he is an eminent representative, is incompetent to 
govern Ireland ; th^t' its funcstion is pure conservation without 
any capacity for such . pplitjoal prevision and accordant action as 
are required^ by the actual conditiiQQS of society whether Irish or 
English. • 

With regard to Mr, Mill's proposals, sharing^ as I cannot but 
do, the admiratipn which. is justly due to their courage and 
ability, and wholly indisposed to offer any direct opposition or 
even criticism, — in fact, gladly welcoming the measures he advo- 
cates,— I yet feel that on certain points my views so far differ as 
to render a separate, expression of th^m a necessity. Had it 
been possible, I should have been but too glad to acquiesce in 

* See Dr. Bridge's Letters to the Ilrf»4ford Mevm, Truelove : £56, High 
Holboni. 
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silence in his Btntement, and to support it to the utmost of 
my power. 

The present excitement, due to the action of Fenianism, only 
30 far bears on £he policy I advocate, as it gives an opportunity 
for its expression. It makes it neither more nor less urgent. 
But men's minds are more awake to the fact that the evils are 
not superficial, and possibly more prepared to entertain tlfi 
notion of a treatment which is not superficial. No immediate 
result enters into my calculations. Moral solutions of political 
questions need time. They work slowly on opinion, and, in so 
far as they are trn& and complete, guide opinion ; and they make 
counter solutions unsatisfiustory and unacceptable, so far as they 
are less true and less complete. 

Throughout the whole of this pamphlet I assume that ordinary 
and partial remedies are not available. But that is no reason 
why I and those who agree with me should not accept and 
promote all purfcial remedies as useful in their degree. Many of 
the schemes proposed, whether by Mr. Hutton, Mr. Bright, or 
Mr. Mill, might be most useful as palliatiyes, and peacefully tide 
us oyer imminent danger. They might eyen secure a much 
healthier atmosphere for the discussion of such ulterior changes as 
I believe inevitable. But if experience and reason warrant the 
persuasion that, separately or in combination, they are ultimately 
inadequate, there is ground for tlie putting forward bf a policy 
which claims to be adequate and definitive. To this the othert 
may be subordinated as instalments. 

I have worked for some time in conjunction with others to form 
a centre for social action in reference to Ireland on what seemed 
a more immediately practical basis. From the pap» I print as 
an appendix it will appear that my present propoBitions are in 
advance of those on which it was attempted to secure some com* 
bined action. As the eflTort has hitherto had no very definite result 
it leaves me quite free. Not indeed that the programme given 
could be interpreted as fettering or narrowing the views of any 
who adopted it, but whilst there was a chance of its adoption it 
seemed advisable to give it full rooiii and see what effect it might 
have. Under present circumstances [ I am free to put for- 
ward that which I consider the only satisfiustory solution— the 
moral one which represents the application of Fositivist principles 
to one of the most difficult problems of European order. 
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From the work called " loternational Policy *' Ireland was par* 
posely excluded. Its peculiar sitaation rendered this advisable, 
for Ireland occupies an intermediate position, as being formally not 
in an international relation with England, but part and parcel of 
an United Kingdom. Yet it was seen to be in a different rela- 
tion to its co-parts from thai in which other portions of the same 
whole stand to one another — Kent or Cornwall for instance. 
Irelandjis in fact one example of another order of European 
questions— those which concern the reciprocal action of the mem- 
bers of aggregates which have not adioallj coalesced into a n^hole. 
In their case the sense of union has never prevailed so far as to 
cloke the tendencies to disunion, and there has always been 
danger of the disunion violently asserting itself, as there has 
always been more or less the character of force attaching to the 
union. So that in reference to the political questions which 
require attention, Ireland and its congeners are intermediate 
between the purely internal and the purely eitenial. If these 
latter, the purely external, have received a suffipient treatment, 
the next in order are such as Ireland. Independently, then, of 
any actual excitement, our conduct to Ireland i^ a natural subject 
for inqidiy and discussion, and the principles which preside over 
such inquiry and discussion need not be new ones. The simple 
ones which served for the larger international problem lure com- 
petent to solve the smaller intermediate problem, which is only 
more difficult as it comes into more dose coptact with our 
prejudices and institutions. Clear away the mist which these 
throw around us, and there would be but little left to embarrass 
us in principle. 

The pamphlet which follows consists of three parts. 

In the first, I explain my conception of what should tfe the 
policy of Engknd to Ireland. 

In the second, I treat of the government of Irelan4.ii^ ^^ 
immediate future, and as a provisional institution. . . 

In the third, I enter on general considerationfl in support of 
the Raid policy and government. ^ 
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I. 

Ak Irish Poliot. 

I Numerous and divergent as are the opinions held on Ireland, 
they may, for practical purposes, be resolved into three, repre- 
sented by three distinct parties, and issuing in three distinct 
policies. . 

First. There is tlie policy of the strictly Conservative party. It 
upholds the existing order in Church and State, resisting all 
changes of principle in the institutions, but allowing for a better 
adaptation of those institutions to their proper ends. A just 
administration under the actual conditions, order maintained, 
confidence resiliored, and as a consequence capital pouring in, and 
material prosperity developed,— rsi^ch are at once the objects this 
party sets before it, and the means by which it would secure the 
pacification and allegiance of Ireland. — It considers the absence 
of these as the final and si^fficient account of the discontent it 
confesses to exist. It can or will conceive no deeper reason for 
that discontent. N'aturally, then, it looks to its remedies as 
adequate. 

A second policy is that of the. party which sees in the Irish 
FrotestJEmt Church, a real grievance, and the main cause of the 
existing discontent. It allows the injustice of an alien establish- 
ment. It accepts as reasonable the dislike of the people on whom 
it is forced* It is ready by more or less speedy means tb remedy 
the etil it admits, though it is not agreed on the special method. 
But, apart from this peculiar institution, it agrees substantially 
with the former party. It acquiesces, without mlich misgiving, 
in the other arrangements of the Irish social order, iknd in the 
general treatment of the case. It offers ecclesiastical equality 
as its remedy. 

Differing from both these is the party which treats the Church 
question as subordinate— -that of the Land as paramount. This 
third school would sweep away, but enpaseantf and as a compara- 
tive trifle, the Protestant Establishment. It concentrates its 
attention and its energies on the Land. In reference to the 



tenare of land, this scbool comprises many shades of opinion, but 
there is a large amount of agreement among its membets as 
to the end to be attained. The precise methods are open for 
discussion ; some are for milder and slower, others are far more 
speedy and stronger methods — methods even of a revolutionary 
character, only carried out not by revolutionary agents, but by th^ 
powers that rule. The object is common. It may be given, if. I 
remember them rightly, in the words used some years ago by the 
late Sir James Graham. It is to re-marry the land of Ireland to 
the people of Ireland. 

Over and above this difference of special remedies, there is a 
more general point of view under which the three parties diverge. 
They are at variance as to the degree of assimilation between 
England and Ireland which it is desirable to seci;re, so far as it 
can be secured by legislation and administration. The first 
evidently has no conception of a different organization for Ireland. 
It is part of England, and to be treated as such. Where unlike, 
it is to be made like. The social arrangements and the sound 
economical principles which, in the judgment of such reasoners, 
are the peculiar glory and advantage of England, must be. com- 
municated to Ireland, and all will be well. Voluntarily, or in- 
voluntarily there must be perfect assimilation. 

Largely agreeing in this end, the second party would aim at it only 
politically. Ecclesiastically, or spiritually, it renounces the hopaof 
assimilation, and by the disestablishment, if not disendowment of 
the Protestant Church, it recognizes, under one important aspect, 
Ireland to be essentially dissimilar to England. As before, the 
third party carries on the process, and insists neither on eccle- 
siastical nor on social assimilation. It defers not merely to the 
Catholic traditions of Ireland, but in a certain degree to the 
peculiar traditions of her land system. Under a second, and^ 
at least, immediately a still more important aspect, it recognizes - 
Ireland as essentially dissimilar. 

With these marked differences, there is yet a foundation of 
agreement between all the three schools. They accept the pre- 
sent relations of England and Ireland as the basis of their policy. 
The government of Ireland should be just and conservative— just 
and revolutionary for a time— but equally in both cases, and per- 
maneLtly, it is contemplated that it should be the Imperial 
Govemmenti and not a separate Irish government, Ireland defi. 



111 lively is considered as a province of an empire, not as a coequal 
and imperial kingdom, using the word imperial as a Plantagenet or 
Tudor might have used it, without the associations that, in later 
times, have gathered iround it. No essential modification of the 
relations of the two countries is considered desirable. The more 
clear-sighted may fear that such a modification may be necessary* 
but thpy wish to avoid it, and would accept it, if inevitable, with 
regret. 

Tet it seems impossible to doubt that in Ireland itself a large 
proportion of the people does not acquiesce in this common basis 
of English parties. Almost all who, in England, write or speak 
on Ireland, —some with dislike and contempt, others with more or 
less sympathy, though without assent, — intimate a consciousness of 
a fundamental discrepancy between the English point of view and 
one popular in Ireland. To what extent it is adopted by the 
Irish nation is disputed, but in some extent or other, and in an 
extent sufficient to form an element worthy of consideration it con- 
fessedly exists. By its existence, and so far as it exists, the Irish 
problem assumes a national character. 

Seeing this, there are English writers and thinkers who would 
deal with it as such — who would, as far as possible, satisfy the 
national feeling of the Irish^ but would insist on satisfying it 
without disturbing the present relation of the two countries. 
Permanent uiiion is the cardinal aim of their policy, and an aim 
which is not to be abandoned except under one contingency. They 
would not enforce it by violence — ^they would not consent to a 
new conqueist. Their wish is for English policy to be as Irish as 
is cdmpatible with its continuing English. They desire one state 
composed of the two countries. 

It is not my object to^scuss these various and, in some respects, 
conflicting views. The purely conservative and economical policy 
I believe untenable. The general current of English opinion is as 
hostile to it as is the state of Ireland. Some movement and some 
moral satisfaction of the demands of Ireland are felt to be inevitable. 
The question is what degree of movement, and what satisfaction. 

The section of politicians, strong in itself and in the forces 
behind it, which is persuaded that the Irish Church is the only 
real grievance, the sole point to surrender; that the demands 
connected with the land tenure are rash and wild demands, dan- 
gerous Cor England and dangerous for Ireland, and, as such, not 
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to be enjkerfcaEiBed ; that the oondition of the Irish people, when the 
insult of a dominant Church has been ^remoyed,- nfust be left to 
the action of time and opinion, and the good feeling of landlords, 
and the gradual rise of wages, and that unknown but important 
factor, Divine Providence, human providence being out ai the 
question ; this section of politicians is confronted with one diffi- 
culty. Not merely in Ireland but in England, they are met by 
the answer : It is too late ; your remedy is good and acceptable, 
but it is insufficient. 

It is difficillii to estimate the political efficiency of the party 
which go^ directly to the land question as the real root of the 
matter — as difficult as it was, say in 1840, to estimate the strength 
of the anti-Corai Law movement, or in 1885 of the Beform move- 
ment. It fs probably not^so powerful in wealth or station as the 
others, but stronger in numbeis, and supported by the advancing 
reason of the community. It is, as far as it goes, in accordance 
with tlib dominant Irish feeling, in accordance with the opinions 
of all Western' thinkers and statesmen outside England, in direct 
and formidable hostility onljr* with the numerically . small, but 
highly organized abd powerful body, which we may for convenience 
designate as the Anglo-Irish landholders. 

Tet strong afi I conceive the remedy put forward by this party 
to be in reason, and certain df ultimate acceptance and justifica- 
tion, I think i)s open, if treated. as a final remedy, to the same 
answer as the last. It is too late. It is incomplete ; and at the 
period which we have now reached an incomplete remedy has 
no promise in it. It is incomplete as not dealing with, or not 
dealing with so as to satisfy, the national longings of the Irish 
nation. Those who advocate it have no contempt for those 
longings, but they think they can offer a sufficient inducement to 
their renunciation. 

In opposition to all the three plans above indicated, though 
without the slightest disposition to undervalue the good each 
contains, and with the most complete acceptance of the two last 
as partial remedies, I venture to propound another. I believe 
that the Irish national view is the right one. In pi^nciple I 
accept it, unmodified, as the only ultimately complete and satis- 
factory solution for both countries alike, the stronger and the 
weaker, for England and Ireland. The grounds alleged by others 
I have little concern with. If hotter reasons are urgecl, I am not 

(129) B 
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bound to them. I make no appeal to evil conaeqaencea. But 
deliberately I nrge, aa the beat pdiejr we can adopt, that w^ 
direet onr action to tbe reoonatitution of Ireland aa a aelf- 
eriafont atato, — that we no longer endeavonr to aaaimilato her 
to oaiaelTeo, to mould her into our image, or retain her in her 
preaent inharmonioua connection with ouraelvea. 
^ -Witboat dwelling on or attaching too much importance to the 
^~ igiunediato urgency of the disaffected portion of Ireland, there 
aeems to me reason, persistent reason, in the wish of her 
^ population to stand alone, as a full iwd complete state. It 
mattora^ttle whether in oonection with the crown of England, 
or in federal alliance as a sister and equal state, or in a simply 
friendly relation to England, but with absolute distinctness, 
aa distinct as Holland or Belgium. The essential point is, that 
her citizens, of whatever origin, should live their life in her and 
for her, understand her interests, possess and cultivate her soil, 
develope her resources of every kind, mutually join in the reci- 
procity of all the duties of citizens, feel at home in her, be Irishmen 
of Ireland. In plain language, the particular piece of earth's 
surface bearing that name, should belong in full sovereignty to 
those who are born in it and inhabit it. It has, as they think> 
and as they are right in thinking,- all that is required for such a 
purpose ; it is not so constituted as to be'necessarily dependent on 
others in any sense, but that in which others are dependent on 
it. It is the natural home of the Irish people ; and it is only as a 
consequence of a violent and fraudulent displacement, or series of 
displacements, that it has ceased to be such a home, in the literal 
sense, to millions, in any satisfactory sense, to the vast majority of 
the people. 

Four in capital, make life and property secure, glut with 
material prosperity any country whatever, and that country is 
not necessarily satisfied, and cannot be required to be satisfied. 
You may have bribed it at a high price, but if it accept your 
bribe, you have degraded it by inducing it to forego all the higher 
objects of the existence of a state. It may accept, for the mass of 
mankind i ? ^ i ranks easily rests and is thankful. But it may 
refuse, and be wise in refusing, even temporary acquiescence in 
the condition offered it. For there are other elements in the 
problem than mere material prosperity, feelings which no amount 
of aucb prosperity can satisfy. More or less consciously the 
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people of Ireland expresses this in its almost unirersal dissatis- 
faction, whilst a defiuite portion of that people is quite explicit in 
its avowal. And conscious or unconscious, the demand, which 
well or ilUex pressed, lies at the bottom of the whole Irish 
difficulty, is, I maintain, a wise and right demand— one which 
ultimately will be acceded to, which it would be reasonable to 
accede to in spirit at once. It is the demand for the independent 
existence of the Irish state. If you could pacify Ireland on this 
point by capital and security, you ought not. If you could 
induce her to waive her demand, you ought not to try. Bightly 
interpreted, her claims are reasonable and noble, and we should 
make no effort to set them aside, but, on the contrary, see how 
they can be met with least inconvenience to herself in the difficult 
process. 

Whether they so understand the matter or not, the Irish wish 
is to form a real state, an individual in the family of states. To 
this their actioi\ and their language tend, so far as the dissatisfied 
portion is concerned. Now the conception of a state is that of 
a definite political whole, completely organized and self-moving, 
not deriving its principle of motion and action from without, nor, 
again, looking outside of itself for the satisfaction of the legitimate 
wants of its citizens. Such a state is not dependent on the will 
and fortunes of another. Dependence has not answered for 
Ireland. The satellite condition always rejected by the instinct 
of her people, is now equally repugnant to her educated and 
thoughtful citizens. 

The Sister Island or Kingdom is an expression in common use. 
I do not wish to found any argument upon it. But I quote it 
here as expressing yividly the position which Ireland should 
assume in reality, and not in mere name, and which England 
should help her to assume by a deliberate act of statesmanlike 
prevision. Not incorporated with England either by foroe or per- 
suasion, but as a distinct personality should we tiy to deal with 
her, forward her welfare, assist her in regaining her lost identity, 
in making herself in all respects a well-organized body politic, 
conscious that when we had made her so she would and must 
stand alone — so &r as any other state, that is, stands alone,-^ 
bound only by the obligations resting on her as a member of the 
common human family. 

Historically consideredi two lines of thought converge to the 
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aame eonclasion, that it is sound policy to accept the task of 
reconstituting Irelan(}^s a state. 

The history of tbe Western World points to the breakup of the -/ 
larger aggregates as 9pprejssive and factitious unities called into 
existence to meet certain .evils. Those evils removed, there ceases 
to be any justification for th^' continued existence of their remedies. 
Holland in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries^ the TTnit^d 
States of America in the eighteenth, the States of Southern ati,d 
Central America in the nineteenth, are so m<iny unequivocal 
instances of the tendency, to disgregation. Undejr the pressure ()f 
European com pUcationSy. combined with an excessive importance 
attached to the idea of nationality, there is at presex^t apparently a 
movement in the opposite direction. But there is no solid ground 
for thinking that such counter-movement represents the r^al course 
of the current of human affairs* ..There is no warranij for looking 
on the actual arrangements Ap equivalent to a permanent settle- 
ment of Europe,^ any more than for considering them as in accord- 
ance with the best interests of the nations which thjBy affect. And 
all the reasons which might be urged, to show that no reversal 
of our previous historical judgment is called for by present facts, 
would be especially applicable in the case Qf Ireland^, reinforced as 
they would be in her case by much of what constitut^ds the strength 
of the present European moveme^t. ^ \ k. 

For if, turning from t^ie general tendencyf we fix ,CHir i^ttention 
on the particular case of Ireland, we shall find that her history 
offers peculiar support to our policy. And this narrower and more 
special ground is the more convincing of the two. Not to dwell on 
the fiaws in the so-called Union of England and Ireland, constituted 
by difference of race and religion, there remains the one patent 
undeniable fiict that it never has been, in any fairly approximative 
degree even, a union. There was possibly a time when the two 
countries might have been amalgamated. But the opportunity, if 
it existed, was lost, and the time has gone by when it is lawful to 
hope that it may be recovered. It is a dream to think of incor- 
porating Ireland with England. It is a dream, by virtue of the 
simple historical statement that the seven centuries of the enforced 
connection have not incorporated her, but have resulted in an 
increased and more reasoned alienation. It is not too much to say 
that the trial time is over, the Sibyl's books burnt. There is trace- 
able, I cannot but think, under the more objectionable aspects oC 
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the Irish movement;, a distinct growth of a rational >n(i well- 
grounded consciousness that the peculiar life of Ireland must not 
be mergeci in that of England ; that, Ireland cannot consent to 
have the English system and organization forced upon her. She 
has su£fered much, and may have to suffer more; but the suffering 
must not have been in vain. The instinct of self-assertion which 
has supported her through her long trial must be justified by the 
event. By some means or other she will vindicate her past 
resistance as legitimate, and not allow it to be the mere capricious 
rejection of a higher destiny, as her English conquerors have ever 
regarded it, and by so regarding it have failed to overcome it. 

To raise Ireland to the position here indicated, to form an 
oppressed and injured dependency into a perfect state, to remove 
that which in Europe constitutes the peculiar opprobrium of our 
nation and its statesmen, consciously to perform an act as it were 
of creative political wisdom, all this might, it would seem, com- 
pensate for some immediate apparent sacrifice, and make the policy 
attractive in the eyes of Englishmen. .We have renounced the 
attempt to govern directly our colonies, on the ground partly that 
they are English, partly that they are too distant. We have never 
attempted the direct government of India. She is too distant, 
but also she is too difierent : too distant from us in other senses 
than that of mere local distance. The difference of feelings, habits, 
associations and history, may make two nations as distant, though 
contiguous in space, as if they were locally thousands of miles 
lipart. And in this sense Ireland is distant from England ; the 
interval which separates her from us is not as wide as that which 
separates us from India, but it is very considerable. To ignore 
this simply on the ground of local proximity is a great political 
error. 

It would be wise if in regard to states, we allowed something for 
that which we tend to exaggerate in the cade of individuals — ^the 
importance of respecting their individuality. When two countries 
so long in juxta-position as England and Ireland, yet remain so 
completely distinct, we might naturally infer that the distinction 
has its sufficient explanation in facts, and accept, as the funda- 
mental principle of all our conduct, the recognition of that 
distinction. 

The policy then propounded is not negative, remedial, repara- 
tive ; on the oontnuy, it is positiTe^ oonatraotiyei and definitite 
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uithiii the necessary limits, bo far, that is, as the direct action 
of Eiiglaud upon Ireland is concerned. Ireland, mistress of herself, 
must subsequently determine her own course. This follows from 
the very idea of autonomy. 

Nor is it a policy which sets before it the aggrandisement or 
even maintenance of the Empire. On the contrary it avowedly 
contemplates its peaceful dismemberment. It is, I am well aware, 
antagonistic to the feeling of corporate imperialism which is so 
dominant, and naturally so dominant in the preponderating centre. 
But I look on this as the worst form of imperialism, as being the 
most difficult to shake off, ministering as it does to the selfish 
Instincts of a large mass — of a nation not of an individual^-^and 
'Hrawing strength at once and a veil from its extension. I make 
no attempt to conciliate the hostility of those who jostify it. I 
believe that such justification as there was for large aggregates 
exists no longer — ^that they are exhaustive of the higher life of the 
extremities to the apparent benefit of the over-stimulated centre. 
Andy in a case like that of Ireland, without any suspicion of 
impatience or prematureness, we may fairly claim a hearing for a 
proposal which implies the partial disruption of one such aggre- 
gate; we may refuse any longer to sacrifice any confessedly 
unwillmg victim on the altar of our national pride. 
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11. 
The Goterkhei^t or Iebland.* 

What I have 8aid niaj be interpreted as pointing to immediate 
separation, to repeal of the Union, and the severance of the long 
connection between England and Ireland — to the adoption, in fact', 
of the language which was, not long ago, so popular with our 
governing classes during the American war — " "Wayward sister, go 
in peace." 

To Repeal of the Act of Union— Yes. To immediate sever-* 
ance — No, I would not so rudely and rashly break with the 
past. I respect too strongly the doctrine of historical continuity. 
I accept too fully the conception of progress as the development 
of existing order. I have also too keen a sense of the obligations 
under which England lies in consequence of her previous conduc^i j^ / 
Even in the future, a closer union between the two countries than / * 
exists between either of them and any other state of Western 
Europe may, possibly, always be maintained by a wise and mode- 
rate policy. Be this as it may, a temporary retention of the 

* '' That dense population in extreme distress inliabited an island where 
there was an EstabliRbed Church which was not their Church, and a territorial 
aristocracy, the richest of whom lived in distant capitals. Thus they had a 
starving population, an absentee aristocracy, and an alien Church, and, in 
addition, the weakest executive in the world. That was the Irish question. 
Well then, what would honourable gentlemen say if they were reading of a 
country in that position t They would say at once, the remedy is revolution. 
But the Irish could not have a revolution ; and why t Because Ireland was 
connected with another and a more powerful countiy. Then what was the 
consequence t The connection with England thus became the cause of the 
present state of Ireland. If the connection with England prevented a revolu.-_ 
tion, and a revolution were the only remedy, England logically was in the 
odious position of being the cause of all the misery in Ireland. What then was 
the duty of an EngUsh minister t To effect by his policy all those changes 
which a revolution would do by force. That was the Irish question in its 
integrity .... The moment they had a strong execwUve, a just admnuira- 
Hon, and eeelenasUcal tqwUity, they would have order in Ireland, and the 
improvement of the physical condition of the people would follow."— ISrtr yi' 
JhmMr. DUradi^i Speech inlSii, at givm in Lard RuudFe LetUt tolUgki 
Eon. 0, Farietene, M.P, 
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government of Ireland by England fleems to me in the higheii 
degree desirable. It would ^appear necessary to renounce it only 
if it were satisfactorily shown that the sole hope of securing such 
temporary hold lay in force — naked and simple force. 

Nordo I believe that, in the sober estimate of moderate Irish- 
i^en, however averse they may be to us, Ireland is judjged ready 
for an abrupt separation. They know too well the consequences 
of continued dependence, and of a dependence accompanied by 
misgovernment and its natural attendants — division and discon- 
tent. The resettlement of a country, even when a real nucleus 
of government and union exists, is a work of great difficulty, as 
may be seen in Italy at present. It would be much harder where, 
as in Ireland, the problem would not have any such favourable 
condition. ' 

Bnt repeal of the Act of Union is, though a subordinate, yet a 
necessary step, and it is implied in all that follows in the constitu- 
tion of a Government for Ireland. For to constitute a new 
Grovernment for her seems the dictate of sound policy, and it is to 
the outline of such a Government that I now address myself. If I 
make the proposal sharply definite, it is not as attaching any 
particular importance to this or that detail, but for the sake of 
clearness. 

There is but too much reason to think that Parliamentary 
Grovemment, such as we have at present, is incompetent to the 
task. The experience of the two centuries during which it has 
had Ireland under it, might be thought decisive. It is a Govern- 
ment eminently unfitted for dealing with dependencies. This is 
a judgment not uncommon with political observers, and one which 
.finds support in all the later practice of our Parliament, if that 
practice be closely examined. For Parliament has, in a measure, 
proclaimed its own incompetence. The course of Imperial Legis- 
lation, with respect to the states dependent on it, has now for 
some time been steadily in one direction ; it has aimed at getting 
rid of direct responsibility. The process has been, in many 
cases, premature, and the policy a feeble and, in truth, a cowardly 
declining of just obligations. . But the fact is none the less true, 
that in our various dependencies we have instituted self-govern- 
ment, as it is called, reserving only certain important bonds of con- 
nection, of imperial rather than of local importance. The action of 
the Imperial Parliament has been reduced to its minimum, has 
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become almost entirely indirect^ the local action has been called 
into vigorous exercise. Even in India, when the gpt^mmeut 
of that vast dependency became in theory, as well as in prac* 
tice, an attribute of the Grown of England, and consequentif 
of the Farliam^it of the United Kingdom, no direct parliamentary 
action was thought advisable. A viceroy, an Indian council, a 
secretary of state — the links essential to preserve some degree of 
unity were formed ; but the direct government of India is nob 
parliamentary but local, and that in a very high degree. The 
power of the Indian viceroy is very great. 

It would not then be breaking too violently with our general 
tradition, though it would be with our more recent traditions 
of Irish government — a tradition, be it remembered, of only two 
generations in its actual form, if we renounced direct Parlia- 
mentary Government for Irriand. 

For this is the capital necessity of the case, the great point to 
be insisted on. Neither in an English or Imperial, nor in an Irish 
or local Parliament, should be vested for the present the govern- 
ment of Ireland. Not in an Imperial Parliament, for it is alien 
in sympathy, too slow in action, and warped by the preponderance 

of English modes of thought and English interests, national 
interests, or still more fatally, class interests. 

The debates on Ireland, which whilst I write are not yet closed, 
are a sufficient proof of the incompetence of Parliament. In the 
first place, by an almost unanimous consent, material prosperity 
is the sole consideration and standard by which the question is 
judged. Not insisting on this point, which is characteristic at 
once of the crude industrialism of our time, and of a body which 
is on its own theory, we may say, the representative of interests 
(interests are emphatically material), there are two other 
assumptions so interwoven with all the opinions expressed, so 
underlying the whole debate that, notwithstanding one, or 
possibly two remarkable exceptions, ^hey may fiurly be taken as 
countenanced by the body as a whole. The first is that rent and 
landlords are indissolubly connected with the social system ; that 
fdl sound organization of the body politic presupposes those insti- 
tutions as essential conditions. It would seem that a landlord 
Parliament holds them as inseparable from the social, as the phy- 
siologist holds pleasure and pain inseparable from the natural 

body. Yet the Ixish, as a nation, have a feeling that they are 
(129) c 
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not eflHsentialy bat— r will not saj a curse — but certainly a Bocial 
arrangement of wbich it is as desirable, as it is possible to get 
rid. And the Irish feeling is tenable, nay right; applicable, too, 
not in Ireland only, but in England. Landlords are a luxury 
with which a really wise ordering of agricultural industry will 
tend more and more to dispense. The term may ultimately 
disappear in the more useful and more normal term — proprietors. 
The second, and on the surface unanimous, assumption, 8^ 
far as the members for Great Britain are concerned, and not 
confined to them, is that the connection with England is an 
unquestionable good for Ireland. No trace of misgiviiig on thb 
head. There may have been evils in the past^ but t^at is unim- 
portant. No eyWs can counterbalance the inestimable privUege 
of being bound up with free and imperial England. If the privi- 
lege is inadequately appreciated, that is a defect of taste, which 
will be remedied by longer converse with the higher society ; and, 
in fact, it is only the low and vulgar, the great mass of ihe Irish 
nation, that is affiicted with this deficiency. No statesman, no 
eminent personage-^nothing of the sort is seen among the vast 
numbers which form that mass. It is tho old story — a great 
popular movement set at nought and scoffed at, till it fiud a 
leader and break down all before it. I know not whether this 
absolute want of sympathy with the feeling which finds one 
expression in Fenianism be not reaMy a more convinc'rg proof 
of English incapacity for governing Ireland, as well as in its 
essence a greater vexation to that country than the cold asser- 
tion of pure selfishness : *^ you are indispensable to us from opt 
point of view of our interest, and we will not let you go." 

Not then in the Imperial Parliament can the government be 
vested. But also not in an Irish Parliament, for an Irish Parliament 
is scarcely more hopeful, under present conditions at any rate, 
than the Imperial. To say nothing of the time required to organic 
anew electoral system, the existing one manifestly and confessedly 
not being sufiSicient as the basis of a really national action, is there 
any evidence or probability that the new electoral body would be 
qualified to choose wisely, or would have the materials for a wise 
choice before it P and, granting both these conditions, the body 
chosen would be a discordant body, and one moving slowly and 
irresolutely where resolution and vigour are needed. 
Again, an Irish Parliament once choseniif itia to be of real use. 
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must be essentially a free agrnt, and if fairlj chosen, would, as 
BQpn as possible, assert the independence of its constituency. 
This independence as an ultimate result I have already advocated. 
But for Ireland to reach it without confusion and error, and con- 
seque^ t sn^Tering, great precautions are requisite. The evils might 
be avoided and the good more safely secured by a prudent 
acqii'escence in t*ie gradual modification of the existing order, in 
the acceptance for a time of the English rule and initiative. To 
induce Ireland to this acquiescence and acceptance may be difficult, 
perhaps at this late period impossible. But if possible, it can only 
be by making it clear to the Irish nation that England is in earnest 
in wishing to remedy the past and to provide for the future ; that 
she is ready to help the Irish to a government and a position such 
as may satisfy not merely their material interests, but their best 
natio^ aspirations ; that she has laid aside all wish to domineer 
over Ireland for her own sake ; that she has awakened to a sense 
that there is a better policy for both countries than any hitherto 
pursued ; but that she thinks that to inaugurate a new policy her 
aid is really desirable, and that it would be at once weak, and 
selfish on her part not to contribute that aid. 

If then Parliamentary government is set aside as incapable of 
dealing properly with Ireland, and equally so whether imperial or 
local, we return to the older form of the connection between the 
two islands, with^such modifications as the changes since wrought 
render inevitable. Ireland was, up to a comparatively recent 
period of its history, directly under the crown of England. It 
should be replaced formally for the present in that relation. 

** A settlement with something monarchical in it.*' This seems 
to me the principle to be adopted. But as it would be absurd not 
to bear in mind the depression of the monarchical element in our 
constitution for the last two centuries, whilst the power ctinHtituted 
in Ireland would be the creation in form of the monarchical element 
in the English State, it must in reality be the creation of that 
element which really rules and which expresses its will through 
the Houses of Parliament. The deputy or viceroy in whom would 
be centralized the government of Ireland, would be the delegate of 
the powers of the whole Imperial Legislature, though nominally the 
representative of the Queen. So that in fact it would be by its 
own act that our Parliament would retire £rom the direct adminia- 
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tration, and from direct legislation for Ireland, and assert its 
powers only in the original organization of the new Government. 
. To give defiaiteness to the conception of the proposed Govern- 
ment, we might suppose a Bojal Proclamation issued, answering 
to that addressed to the people of India on the transfer of the 
government to the Crown, and, like that, based on such previous 
steps as our constitutional forms require. 

It might announce that the Queen had, by the advice and 
i^aolution of her faithful Lords and Commons, resumed the titl^ 
of Lord of Ireland (Domina Hiberniffi), and taken on herself the 
administration of that country as a distinct portion of her empire. 
Acknowledging in explicit terms the past wrongs of the English 
Government, and the justice of the discontent prevalent in Ireland 
in consequence of those wrongs, it might proclaim her determina- 
tion to remedy past evils, and to enter on a new system of Govern- 
ment, and a new system of social organization, purely in the 
interest of Ireland, and with constant reference to the wishes of 
the Irish people. 

To enable the Queen's government to 6arry out these purposes, 
it would insist on the necessity of order, express the firm resolu- 
tion to maintain it, and call on all the Queen's subjects in Ireland 
to assist in its maintenance. 

To calm existing irritation, and as a guarantee of the reality of 
the purpose expressed, a full amnesty would be granted to all 
political prisoners, allowing the return of all who are in banishment 
for political offences. 

With these premises, and for the attainment of the great ends of 
redress and re-organization, the proclamation would go on to state 
that the Queen had named — ^her Viceroy and Captain-G^nend with 
full powers fi)r five years ; that it was her pleasure that he should 

call to his aid a council of persons, in large majority Irish, 

one only necessarily English, a council to propose measures and give 
advice, but not with power to restrainorveto his acts — ^no ecclesiastic 
of whatever denomination being a member of such council ; that 
the Viceroy would have a su£Scient force at his disposal to main- 
tain order, and the aid of the Imperial treasury in carrying out the 
measures he should deem advisable. 

That he would be instructed and empowered to remove the 
g^evance of the Frotestaiit Church in Ireland, and to do so on 



such principles as he might thiok fit to adopt, with fair regflrd td 
existitig interests. 

That he wotild be empowered equally to deal freely with th^ 
tenure of land, without any restrictions beyond that of compeusa* 
tion to vested interests. 

That full personal liberty Would 1)e restorfeii, and libefty of the 
press guaranteed. 

Lastly, that after the expiration of the five years of office, it 
would be renewed for a like term, or terms, with the same 
powers ; that during these terms means should be devised by 
which the people of Ireland might freely m^e known its deliberate 
wish as to the relation in which it would choose to jrtand towards 
England) with the promise that such wish should be gAmted and 
promote d whether it tended to union or separation. 

The government here sketched preserves the Imperial govern- 
ment, and allows for the participation of our peculiar machinery 
in reconstituting Ireland. It brings therefore into use the great 
strength which that machinery must be allowed to possess when 
fully called into play. We should enter on a new policy by a 
conscious act of the national will, so far as that will finds expi^es- 
sion in our institutions. The Parliamentary constitution of Gbeat 
Britain is not set aside by the proposal any more than it is by, 
say the New Zealand constitution. But the action of Parliament 
is limited to the initiation of a new system, and to the acceptance 
of it when initiated. Its executive functions are superseded. 
Whatever opinions may be held as to the value of our Parlia- 
mentary institutions in England, this plan does not attack 
them. It recognizes their action even for Irekndi under isertain 
conditions. 

As to an Irish Parliament the case is diff^^rent. That is super- 
aeded for a time, at any rate. None but a pedant of constitu- 
tionalism can deny that there may be cases where Parliamentary 
government is ii^tpplioable. All English statesmen recognize our 
Indian dominion as such a case. Ireland seems to be another ; 
her people seem singularly ill-adapted for it» and to have little 
sympathy with it. Ultimately that people may come to desire it, 
and may indulge its taste. But in the mean time the condition of 
Ireland points to a strong Executive, with somewhat exceptioi.-V 
powers. And the temporary suspension of constitutionalism may 
well be acquiesced in, if by its suspension the whole social system 
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of Ireland may be safely placed on a wider and mdre secnre 
footing. 

The fact is, it is not the Irish people that is likely to cry out 
for a parliament. I doitbt whether any people, properly so called, 
does, or ever did. The true strength of PaHiamentary feeling lies 
with those wuo can wield its machinery for their own advantage ; 
in England with the upper and middle classes, in Ireland with the 
proprietor class. The liberty Parliaments confer is the liberty of 
the powerful and the wealthy, and these look with natural aversion 
on any government which curbs them and protects the poor. In 
Ireland all but a few have long seen that some check is wanted on 
the action of landlords, and it is difficult to conceive a Parliament 
exercising^ any check. In the interest of the mass of the Irish 
nation we may well demand a concentrated power— one not 
responsible to th^. Irish landlords, but responsible in the last 
resort to the English Parliament, so long as England holds real 
power over Ireland. The Viceroy, that is, would be responsible 
mainly as regards the definitive sanction of his acts, or his 
punishment if he administer amiss his high office, but not re- 
sponsible in the sense of liability to constant interference on the 
one side, or the obligation to constant reference on the other. For 
the term of the office, unless under the gravest emergencies, the 
officer appointed should exercise his delegated power in its full 
completeness. 

It may be asked why one man, and not^a commission. If the 
commission had the same power there would be no fundamental 
difference. But it would be equally a break with ^ our Parlia- 
mentary traditions. It would equally be a direct government, 
only there would be tfn increase of difficulty in selecting the 
commission, the difficulty of finding three men, and not one; and 
there would be the greater probability of delay, in consequence 
of disc(n*dant views, and greater feebleness as the result of divided 
responsibility. Some ye^rs ago, more might have been urged for 
.boards or commissions than recent experience would warrant. 
Generally, their fa'^ure has been too notorious and gross not to 
throw suspicion on the institution in principle. The undivided 
responsibility of single power constitutes politically its capital 
recommendation. It stimulates and invigorates, and whein 
directly delegated and accepted as a delegation, it loses what 
, elements of danger oar timidity might ot herwise see lurking in 4t 
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The practical qaestioa arises : Can we find the man f Why 
not ? The now long list of those whom we sometimes call our 
Indian proconsuls, if it is not one of entirely pure, yet is also 
certainly not one of incapable statesmen. Unquestionably, 
England could find many men who, placed in this high position, 
with great power and equal responsibility, would be found com* 
petent to exercise such power, and not r^^xious to decline such 
responsibility. Eveii limited as we are, by the misfortune of or^ 
aristocratical institutions, practically to a narrow choice, the man 
might yet be found. The Board of Trade, or the Post OfRce, or 
some such branch of administration, might send its chief, and 
note the situation in which he found himself, ea Tiypothesij placed, 
would probably enlighten him, and raise him up. to the required 
height — at least, experience isuin favour of this conclusion. In such 
an emergency, for so critical a post, it might even be worth while 
to consider whether our narrowing aristocratical influences might 
not give way, and the choice be extended so as to range freely 
through England or India ; with or r present Premier, such exten- 
sion seems no unreasonable supposition. It is not the man that is 
the difficulty, but the will to select him, and to. constitute so neai? 
home such an awkward precedent, so awkward yet so valuable. 
The theory of single-banded power is unpopular with the powerful. 

One thing^ is clear — and the remark is made necessary by 
language that has been used in reference to this particular point. 
The Queen's deputy in Ireland — the Dictator Bei pMica con^ 
9tituend(B — so in older language would run his title — whatever his 
title — must be no royal personage. The conditions of royalty in 
this country preclude the employment in real posts of utility and 
difficulty of those who partake of its quality. The governor of 
Ireland must be responsible at the termination of his office, and 
open during its continuance to the true judgment of his country- 
men and the free expression of that judgment. Now, such is the 
tone of servility current with regard to our Boyal fisunily, that 
these conditions are out of the question with them. We seem 
determined to compensate by flattery and similar means for their 
enforced renunciation of any real power. 

It has always seemed to me inexplicable^ that so much stress 
Bhoi^Id be laid on the presence of Boyalty in Ireland, or on the 
presence even of our Parliament. Allow to the full what is 
urged by a somewhat cynical school in &TOQr of the illoiBional 
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putt of oar constitutioo, and at last we comd to this, that it is an 
appeal to the weakness, not the strength of mankind — ^has a 
tendency to lower, not raise those on whom it acts. And it is 
pushing the illusioa too far, when, with its constitutional poweiv 
lessness, it is oifered in lieu of redress of solid grievances. Parlia- 
ment is not open to this objection, but to the more serious one of 
its having been and being, in the eyes of a large portion of those 
before whom it would present itself, the instrument of their mi9» 
fortunes and suflferings. And men are not soothed by the sight 
of such instruments* 

One word more. If this pamphlet should find any Irish 
readers, it would be natural enough that, long accustomed to the 
thought of Parliamentary government as representing freedom, they 
should be impatient of any wish to suppress it even temporarily-, 
not to iBpeak of its permanent suppression. The continuous repe- 
tition of delusive reasonings works them into the framework of 
our minds, and they are finally acquiesced in by those who sufier 
most from the consequences they involve. But no Irishman can, 
I think, charge me with indi&rence to the liberties of his country 
or defective appreciation of her just claims. I write in England 
for Englishmen, and this colours my language and proposals. 
But I write to the best of my ability in the interest of Ireland, 
and to aid in the work of reparation. And the spirit in which I 
write, is that of respect for an equal and injured nation, of con- 
fident hope, that if not immediately, nor even soon, she will yet, at 
no very distant period, partly by her own wisely directed and 
temperate efforts, partly as the result of a change of opinion in 
England, be restored to her legitinmte rank, take her place, that 
is, in Western Europe as a self-determining political existence* 
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ThB iKDlPEltDBKOX 07 IbELAND. 

* ■' ^ 

The repeal of the Act of Unions the constitution of a liew and 
j^trong Gh)vernment for Ireland are then, I allow, but first Meps 
to an ulterior end, that end being to create an independent Ireland, 
or to call her into existence as a separate imperifd state. 

The proposal of such an end raises many questions. The 
separate existence of Ireladd may be regarded under two aspects,- 
as England or Ireland itself are respectively taken into account. 
And first as concerns England. 

What would be the consequences for Eng land, supposing for the 
moment the end attained, and supposing Ireland to be in the same 
relation to England as Holland ; supposing further that such 
relation had been England's doing, and that Ireland had not been 
rent, from its dependence.on England by a war such as, not without 
Xbglish aid, made Holland independent of Spain P Would there be 
danger or injury to England if this were the relative position of 
the two countries P 

If there were a possibility or even a probability of evil results 
to England, such a contingency would not change my conviction 
thajt we ought to enter on the course of policy :whicli exposed us 
to it. No contingencies, whether near or remote ; should divert 
us from the certain good of a wise and just conduct. 

But it seems impossible to believe that there would be any real 
danger for England in the policy suggested. One of two alterna- 
tives must be taken. An independent Ireland would be dangerous 
by herself or in union with some other power or powers. The 
first alternative may be dismissed. Ireland alone is not likely to 
be aggressive against England. The relative strength and resources 
of the two are a sufiSicient guarantee against the weaker being the 
assailant. The other alternative demands more consideration. 
Ireland is looked on as the possible basis for American or French 
figgresbion. Yet m the event of a peaceful and friendly separa- 
tion, after a system of government which had given her order, 
prosperity, and ultimately her independence, what conceivable 
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motive could sbe have for wishing to become a state of the 
the American Union or a province of France,? Discontented and 
angry, and chafing under an enforced unionT^hen indeed Ireland 
might welcome America or France as a deliverer ; but only as a 
deliverer, not as a new and permanent occupant. What 
advantage could she find after getting rid of one foreign domina- 
tion in submitting to another P She must be allowed to have been 
tenacious hitherto of her separate existence. Why should that 
spirit only be shown against her nearest and most natural neigh- 
bour and fail her when in presence of the Anglo-Saxon Bepublic, 
presumably as repugnant to her as Anglo-Saxon England, or of 
Imperial or Bepublican France, between whom and her there is 
the barrier raised by difference of language ? 

Setting aside possible or probable evil consequences, it can 
hardly be disputed that England would derive many advantages 
from a full satisfaction of Ireland, as she has sufferedjgreatly by 
her dissatisfaction. Many complications of the internal difficulties 
of England would be removed. Her political and social atmo- 
i^phere would be clearer, her hands freer for all needful action at 
home or abroad, her peace more secure. The bulk of the nation 
would have its condition bettered by the removal of the competi- 
tion with another nation which, under the pressure of its actual 
social state, acquiesces in a lower kind of existence than is healthy 
for any civilized man. Few things would be of more service to 
our manufacturing and artisan population, than to stop at the 
fountain-head^ the stream of ragged pauperism which overflows 
the towns of England, as it does the eastern sea-board of America. 
It brings but little that is for the good of either country ; it acts 
injuriously on the status of labour wherever it comes ; in both 
countries it threatens serious political difficulties. Substitute for 
a kingdom producing this commodity in abundance, and which is 
yet in perennial discontent, a population duly occupied at home^ 
and in a contented and settled state, the world, and England in 
particular, would gain greatly by the exchange. 

Again, to be without so vulnerable a point, to have by our side 
a neighbour which, if not friendly or sympathetic, could hardly be 
jealous or hostile to a power which had aided her to her existence^ 
would strengthen us much in respect of the world without. Our 
statesmen tell us that the present object of our efforts as regards 
European politics is consideration [and moral weight. Nothing 
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would conduce more to tlie attainment; of that object than a right 
conduct towards Ireland, deliberately initiated and ^consistently 
carried out. It is an evil for us and for Europe that we, one of 
the leading powers of the West^ are weighted with, what all but 
ourselves consider as, the incubus of another Poland. It would 
be much to remove this stigma. It would be much also for our- 
Bslves, if in one notable case we could show that we are able to 
deal rightly with a dependency. We boast our imperial capaci- 
ties, but the fact remains that we can only display them at the 
cost of the degradation, if not destruction, of all those over whom 
we exercise them. And our statesmen, even of the better order, 
have too often accepted this result as an inevitable consequence 
of our contact. We aeem incapable of assimilation and incor- 
poration on fair terms. If, abandoning the attempt in Ireland, 
where it has hitherto been so disastrous, we adopt the higher policy 
of helping a nation into its legitimate development, it might surely 
react upon us as wholesomely, as the immoral sense of arbitrary 
lordliness is now said to do on the English character by the 
advocates of our policy of Eastern aggression. The futile plea 
in favour of our conduct needs no examination. It is but the 
pretext for our evil ambition, a varnish for our disgraceful abuse 
of our material power ; nay more, a stimulus to the worst pro- 
pensities of our nature. 

If we turn to the Irish point of view, it would seem at first 
Bight that not many words need be wasted on that — a policy such 
as the one here advocated is primd fade desirable for Ireland. 
But it is certain that this point would be disputed, and disputed 
even by those who would do most to conciliate the feelings*, as 
most alive to the wrongs, of Ireland. Separation, a distinct 
existence for Ireland, is condemned as not conducive to her true 
interests. It would be a descent for her, a derogation from her 
.present position under its potential aspect. It would bring with 
it, it is urged, the .loss of Imperial privileges and outlooks, the 
ennobling consciousness of forming part of a great whole. It 
would lower not raise, dull not brighten, her existence. 
' This involves a point of great importance, the full discussion of 
which is beyond my present limits. But the general answer may 
be indicated, and the leading considerations on which that answer 
rests. 

The mass of the nation would not lose, so much would be 



conpedjed. For tl^e mass of every nation, if society is tp go on at 
all, must be occupied as it always has been, whatever its nominal 
conditions, in the apparently humble tai»k of supplying its own 
material wants and the wants of others. Permanent and peaceful 
labour, such must be the rule for the immense majority of 
mankind. That majority then finds in a rightly ordered com- 
munity its interest in two things ; first, in such social arrange- 
ments as make its labour as safe and as pleasant as possible, 
as consistent as possible with the just consideration and dignity 
which should be the lot of every human being as discharging a 
useful social function ; secondly, in such means for moral and 
intellectual cultivation as may make it feel that its proper human 
existenqe is not sacrificed to its more animal or more material 
existence. These two objects adequately secured, what we choose 
to call the larger prospects for man are not essential ; they are, 
in fact, so little so, th^^t they are prejudicial as impediments to 
the permanent acceptance of the normal conditions of man's real 
welfare. 

Taucis nascHur humanum gentu — ^the many are bom for the 
few. Such has been and is still too much the accepted view by 
those in whose favour the maxim tells. 

^auci nascuniur humano generi — The few are bom for the 
many. Such is the truth which lies at the bottom of all the 
confused democratic babble of the day. Such is the truth which 
wants working out in all departments of our social existence. 
And its application to our present subject is evident. 

Given the peaceful and settled industrial existence of the 
majority of the Irish nation, it is objected, that the more energetic 
and ambitious portion would feel cramped in such narrow limits, 
and unduly repressed by the consciousness that they were but 
citizens of a small state. That they would, like the Athenians^ 
shrink from being ^crpoiroXcrac, not members of an imperii^ 
aggregate, with all the chances of domination over otherSi to rousa 
them to exertion, and to gratify their pride. 

They might feel all this, and they probably would* For we 
have lost the sense of the purpose and nobility of the strict life of* 
the simple citizen. All that is to be said is that they must come 
to'JeA otherwise. That they must accept a new position ; against 
their will if they are unwise, freely and as a gain if with due 
Bubmbsion they first bend to their duty. They must learn in the 
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practice of that duty to fipd that it is conducive to th^ir higher 
interests, and so let their feelings cluster round it to give it 
beauty and sacredness in their eyes. Ambition and energy as 
commonly displayed have had their use and their day. For good, 
and largely nUo for evil, they have written themselves on the 
world. They need, not suppression, but transformation and 
discipline ; and so changed, they have an ample field before them. 
The ambitious and the energetic are, to speak out, becoming more 
and more analogous to the animals of pr^j of the lower species 
more and more analogous to the G-reekty^iit, the ^^ beast broken 
into the fold of civilized society, whom i|« is every man's duty to 
destroy." 

The progress of man's .history h^s been from the hunter and 
the nomad to the sedentary life of the agriculturist and manu* 
facturer. But the ftdl and complete issue of that progress in the 
extinction of all the primeval tendencies is not yet come — not 
even in that approximate di^gijee which might be attained by 
human society. The combined rorces of the race will have for a long 
period a work to do in promoting the advent of a perfect settlement 
of all its portions. But no one disputes that the peaceful settle- 
ment of all is the limit to which we should consciously tend ; and, 
if so, where ultimately is to be the scope for the exercise of the 
domineering faculties as at present conceived and justified P 
Chastened and disciplined they will always have room. The 
industrial chief, of whatever class, may &id his capacity for 
government as much employment as it can manage, and, be it 
added, as noble an employment as it can desire. 

On this question I must leave much unsaid. The language 
used in &vour of our restless encroachments on others recalls an 
old remark: ^^He who is to govern others should himself have 
first practised submission." As a general rule this is far irom 
being true of our self-constituted governors, if the more back- 
ward portions of the race. They are but too often pre-eminently 
undisciplined. For one Columbus there are many Fizarros. 

In the full development of the industrial life, it will be found 
that it is not the sphere which is to be created for the individual, 
but the individual who must adapt himself to his sphere; and, rightly 
considered, this does not impair, but elevates the just dignity of 
the individual, as it attaches consequence to him, and not to hia 
circumstances. 
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In any' case, whether satisfactory or not to the few, the life of 
the citizen of a state, in the true sense of the term, must be the 
life in which the energy and ambition of men must learn to find 
themselves at home, for the simple reason that in society indus* 
trially constituted no other will be open to them. 

Further than this I do not enter on the question. In a state 
of the size of Ireland, or even in a much smaller one, such as 
Holland, all rightly directed energies might find a legitimate 
sphere, and by the co-operation of all its citizens the stable 
welfare of sucH a whole might be indefinitely promoted. 

There is, however, something in ,the objection to small state?, 
with the narrow and exclusive patriotism which they often develope, 
and a community devoted to peaceful industry might easily sink 
ii^tp a mere material, physical well being. The remedy lie's in the 
i|piritual organization of Humanity, which has to bring all the 
separate states into connection and to a sense of communion, to 
raise them above their local interests, and imbue them with a 
constant consciousness of their relation to the whole race. The 
priesthood of Humanity, as the priesthood fof medisBval Catholicism 
was in its time, will be the representative and the fosterer of the 
more spiritual considerations which prevent the too exclusive 
predominance of material interests. It will reconcile a true 
patriotism with the larger claims and obligations of the Universal 
Church. It will counterbalance, by a common education and a 
common worship, whatever there is of a lowering nature in the 
daily round of industrial existence, as it will, by a now inter- 
pretation, transmute that existence] from within, and demonstrate 
its inherent nobleness. 

It follows, from what I have said, that I consider the true 
interest of the minority no less consulted by the separate existence 
of Ireland than that of the majority. The compression of a 
concentrated and permanent social existence is a necessity for all 
men, however much, in our revolutionary state, we recoil from it, 
under an over-estimate of our capaciiy for independence — of our 
claims and our aspirations. The many and the few are alike in 
their need of some pressure. They are unlike, in that it is en- 
forced on the many by their circumstances, whilst the few can 
escape from it in some measure. They should place themselves 
both on the same footing by a voluntary acceptance. Equal in 
submission to the social order, the two would supplement each 
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other. The few would serve the many. The many would ennoble 
the existence of the few by the consideration and honour with which 
they would surround it. This is a better prospect than ailj 
amount of great prizes held out to the encouragement of irregiiliar 
ambition — pri?:es too, which the altering condition of social 
organii^ation will tend to abolish. 

Small states and not large, local not imperial action, true p^ 
mauence in the relatiobs of life, and not orderly or disorderly 
displacement — such are, in this view, the conditions of the human 
future, and equally in such conditions Ireland would, I conceive, 
find satisfaction with others. 
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CONCLTTSION. 

To create in Ireland a new self-ezisting and Belf-mling uni^ 
amongst Western States, this is the fundamental idea of the 
policy I have ventured to urge in the first part of this pamphlet. 
Whether sound or not, it does not in any way stand or fall 
with the plan of government suggested in the second. Again, 
that plan, conversely, might be accepted in principle by those 
who in no degree assented to the end, to effect which it is here 
proposed. The only point, I may add, to which I attach im- 
portance, 80 &r as the details are concerned, is the substitution 
of a direct, responsible, and for the reasons given, single-handed 
^/ power, though a delegated power^for the action of ^ Parliament. 

It were useless to try and aisarm opposition. There is na 
subject, indeed, on which I should more wish a candid hearing i 
but I have no hope of such treatment, and eventually it does not 
much matter. 

In the main principles and purport of what I have writtm, I 
do not stand alone. In points of detail or isolated statements I 
may do so. But in substance I express the sentiments of others, 
and have their deliberate countenance. My pamphlet is the 
manifesto of a circle, small it may be, of resolute adherents-td a 
definite policy, in regard to Irekmd, wholly at variance with our 
national traditions. Beyond this circle I feel confident the 
number is increasingjf^ those who are looking for some complete 
and satisfiictory answer to the difficulties of the Irish question, 
and who will not be deterred from accepting it by its running 
counter to the ordinary political views. To such lies my appeal 
not to any wide audience. They who speak in the name of thg 
past and the interest of the future, may well expect to be out o 
keeping with a present which but too generally would scornfully 
ignore that past and take butpittle thought of the future.j 
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Ok the 4th of May, 1867, a Petition was presented to the 
House of Commons, relating to the Fenian prisoners actually 
under sentence, and to the general conduct to be pursued towards 
the Fenian insurgents. 

In the conception of its promoters, this Petition was not an 
isolated act. It was meant to break ground — to be the first step 
in a definite course of action, the general object of which ^ms the 
direction of public opinion in England to a wholly different policy 
in reference to Ireland from that hitherto pursued. Accordingly, 
simultaneously with the drawing up of the Petition, and previous 
to its presentation, measures were taken to secure further com- 
}>ined action on the part of the Petitioners, and the outlines of 
the policy to be advocated were agreed upon. 

The undersigned are not supporters of the doctrine of nation- 
alities, which, in the abstract and absolute form in which it is 
tidvancerd by many writers of the democratic school, has been and 
is a source of disttirlMince ^d confusion throughout Earope. 
They do not allow that either race, or religion, or geographical 
boundary, or language, or subjection to a common govern meut, is 
of itself sufficient to constitute a nation. They «re not Mufficient 
separately; and to make them sufficient even in combination 
something more is required. The combinatibn must have been 
found to work well. To show that a national union, in the true 
sense of the word, has been formed, we should be able to show 
that the members united do, amidst all kind of partial differencesii 
in the main work together as fellow citisens linked by. common 
memories and common political objects. Union in political action 
is the essential eharacteristio of a nation. 
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But where the craving for national independence has contiuned 
unabated for centuries ; where in two countries, however cloj^elj 
linked together, tliere are not common memories and common 
political objects ; where the sense of union decreases instead of 
increases : — in such a case, in the judgment of those who sign 
this paper, the question of nationality ceasies to be an abstract 
and absolute question, and becomes one of that highly practical 
order which imperatively demands the attention of the Statesman. 
Such a case is Ireland. 

The facts which at once account for and justify, both in the 
past and in the present, the absence of such a common feeling 
between England and Ireland as is required to constitute a 
national union, may be summed up under five heads :— > 

1. The forcible establishment and the actual maintenance at 

a religion at variance with the national faith. 

2. The confiscation, at three separate intervals, of nearly the 

entire Irish soil. 
8. The enactment of the Penal Laws against Catholics. 

These have been repealed, but much too recently for the 

evils they produced to have disappeared. 
4. The deliberate, consistent, and successful effort to destroy 

Irish mercantile prosperity. This, too, has ceased, but 

not its effects. 
6. The continuous attempts of the English Gbvemment to 
. enoroach on the legislative independence of Ireland. 

« 

AH five may be compressed into one short statement. Ireland 
haa been oonsidtently governed for England, and not for Ireland ; 
from the point of view of the stronger a|id conquering nation, not 
in the interest of the weaker and conquered. Herein lies the 
root imd justification of the permanent and increasing discontent 
of Ireland. Herein lies also the obstacle to the removal of that 
discontent. 

It is evident that for its removal a new and an Irish policy ia 
required — a policy which shall give satisfaction to what there is of 
weQ founded in the words Ireland for the Irish ; — such a policy 
88 in the case of India was announced by Lord Cranbomei to the 
general satisfactidn of tie public opinion of England. 
^ l^or two reasons^ we who here advocate such a policy wish it to 
1)e carried out imperially^ and not locally; by an executive 
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Government common to the two kingdoms^-not by a diBtinct 
Irish Government. 

The first reason is found in the state of Ireland itself — ^in its 
divisions, political and religious. The strength of the Imperial 
Oovemment may be wisely used to maintain order and enforce 
peaceful relations between the parties during the introduction of 
the necessary changes. 

The second reason has a natural weight with us as Englishmen. 
We cannot but wish that the national disgrace which attaches to 
the record of English supremacy in Ireland might in some degree 
be atoned for by a bold and wise system, however late, of national 
reparation. 

In the conviction that nothing but a general modification of 
opinion in England can secure the adoption of a true policy for 
Ireland, a Society has been formed, to consist exclusively of 
Englishmen, with the title and programme subjoined. These few 
remarks are by way of introduction. "We ask for the co-operation 
of all who wish sincerely and fearlessly to do justice to Ireland. 



THE nUSLAND SOCIETY. 

Thb object of the Ibelajtd Socibtt is to bring together those 
Englishmen who can agree on certain principles of Irish policy, 
and so to give consistency and definiteness to their action and 
their efforts to spread such principles. 

It aims at forming a sounder public opinion as to the duties of 
the Imperial Oovemment to warda. Ireland. To attiun this, the 
best and most logical policy is to be put forward; The necessary 
compromises and adaptations are for the practical statesman to 
consider. 

By the best and mpat. Ipgiqal policy is not meant a policy con- 
formed to some abstract standard ; but the best relatively to the 
hiatoiy, wants, and-feeliags of th« Irish people^ — ^the best adapted^ 
that is, to remedy) its vzmg^and makq it competeidf to direct its 
own aflbirs. 
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Statement qf Frineiplee. 

1. MisgOTernment snd bad land laws — ^in other words, political 
imd Bodal evils — are, for the timei a suflScient explanation of the 
unfortunate condition of Ireland, without .having recourse to con- 
siderations of race, climate, or religious, as opposed to ecclesiastical, 
differences. 

2. The history and traditional ideas of Ireland are so peculiar 
that special legislation is indispensable; such legislation to be 
from the Irish, not the English, point of view. 

8. No considerations of the interest of any particular class or 
institution in England, civil or eeclesiastical, nor of the interest 
or safely of England as a whole^ should interfere with our con- 
ception of die policy to be adopted. 

4. The divisions among the people of Irehind, as well as the 
general social state of that country, make her union with England 
under one executive Government for the present desirable, pro- 
vided that the Imperial Government be willing to do her justice. 

6. The aim of a just and provident Government shoidd be to 
put an end to those divisions, to form Ireland into one nation, 
and to raise into its proper vigour her national life, — to give her,, 
that is, complete control over all her institutions. 

6. Such objects once approximately attained, the last excuse for 
a compulsory union would be at an end ; and if the desire of the 
Irish people for independence should still continue unabated, it 
should no longer be resisted. 

7. Even at present, if the Imperial Government does not show 
itself able and willing to do justice promptiy, it will become the 
duty of all Englishmen who value morality in politics to bend 
their efforts towards creating a public feeling in favour of a com- 
plete separation between the two oountrieiEi with as little delay as 
possible. 

The BeeuUe ametta: 

1. The abolition of the Irish Protestant Chnrchi and the with- 
drawal of all State support from eveiy other ^religioua^ body, 
Gatholio or Itotesiant. 
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2. A settlement of the land question in barmonjl^with the 
feelings of the Irish people, the object being to replace the nation 
^n possession of its land, bj converting into proprietors the actual 
cultivators, whether large or small. 

8. A strictly primary education to be placed bj the Imperial 
Ooyemment within reach of the poor. All highei' education to 
be renounced by the State. 

4t. To atone for the oppressive action exercised in past times 
hj England on the commerce, manufactures, and even agriculture 
of Ireland, liberal grants to be made for public purposes, with the 
object of developing her resources. 
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APPENDIX II. 



THE PETITION. 

'* To the honourable the House of Commons of Great Britain 
and Ireland in Parliament assembled, the humble petition of the 
'Undersigned citizens of England sheweth : - 

*^ That your petitioners, whilst disapproving of the movement 
known as Fenianism, in so far as it is a secret movement, i£to 
which men are admitted by oaths of secrecy, whereas all combina- 
tions should be open and ready to submit their objects to free 
discussion, whilst blaming the recent outbreak as a resort to 
violence where it has not been shown that violence is the only 
means remaining of attaining the end proposed ; and whilst, there- 
fore, hoping that order maybe restored to Ireland by the judicious 
use of the power of the English Government ; 

*^ Tour petitioners remembering nevertheless that the history 
of Ireland has been the history, first, of imperfect conquest and 
long neglect, then of war and dispossession of the Irish people, 
then of legal injustice and harsh repression of the disturbances 
caused by the said injustice ; 

'' Bemembering also that the actual government of Ireland 
is the government of the conquered by the conqueror, as is shown 
by the maintenance, against the undoubted wishes of the bulk of 
the nation, of the Irish Church Establishment, and by the enforce- 
ment of a system of land laws at variance with the traditions and 
feelings of the Irish people ; that, in short, it is a Government in 
the interest not of Ireland, but of England, or rather of the State 
Church and territorial aristocracy of England ; 

<< That by the present distribution of political power the Irish 
nation is unable to make its wishes adequately felt by the stronger 
country to which it is bound ; that in the consequent apparent 
hopelessness of a remedy for the evils which press on their 
country, honourable Irishmen may, however erroneously, feel 
justified in resorting to force ; that, in a word, there is legitimate 
ground for the chronic discontent of which Fenianism is the 
jexpression, and therefore palliation^ for the errors of Fenians ; 
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" Your petitlonera, therefore, pray your honourable House thafc 
it may take such measures as it shall judge fit— Firstly, to secure 
the revision of the sentences already passed on Fenians — sentences 
of great, and, in the judgment of your petitioners, generally 
excessive and irritating severity ; secondly, to provide in any case 
that prisoners suffering as Fe^iians are for a political offence shall 
not during the execution of their sentence be confined in common 
with prisoners suffering for offences- against the ordinary criminal 
laws of their country ; thirdly, your petitidners, justly alarmed by 
their recollection of the atrocities perpetrated by the English 
troops in Ireland in 1798, as also by their recollection of the 
conduct of the English army and its officers in India and Jamaica ; 
and by the suggestions of the public press and the general tone of 
the wealthy classes with regard to the suppression of rebellion, 
pray your honourable House to provide that the utmost modera- 
tion and strict adherence to the laws of fair and humane warfare 
may be inculcated on the army now serving in Ireland ; and lastly, 
your petitioners pray that the prisoners taken may be well treated 
before trial, and judged and sentenced with as much leniency as 
is consistent with the preservation of order, and that in the 
punishments awarded there may be none of a degrading nature, 
as such punishments seem to your petitioners inapplicable to men 
whose cause and whose offence are alike free from dishonour, how- 
ever misguided they may be as to the special end they have in 
view, or as to the means which they have adopted to attain that 
end. And your petitioners will ever pray :— 

^SiCHABD GoNaBETE, South Fields, Wandsworth. 
*' l^DWABD SpisNCEB Beesly, University Hall, Gbrdon 

' ' "Square; 

" Fbei^ebio HabbisoK, Lincoln's Inn. 
• " J. H. Bbidges, Bradford, Torkshire. 
" H. Cbomptoit, 23, Westbourne Terrace. 
" S. H. Beynolds, Brasenose College, Oxford. 
" C. A. CooKSOir, Inner Temple. 
" F. B. Babton, 29, Lamb's Conduit Street. 
" John Maughak, 1, Pleasant Bow, Canonbuiy. 
^* S. D. "WiLtiiAiis, Birmingham. 
"iE TBtrELoVB, 266, HigM Holbom." _ _^ 
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SYSTEMATIC POLICY, 



SYSTEMATIC POLICY. 



The believers in a purely human religion are more than others 
at once bound and disposed to bring their thought and actions 
and their acts of worship into complete agreement. For this 
reason it is that, after two years of hesitating adoption of 
another course, which had some practical advantages, I have 
this year preferred, at the risk of a smaller audience even than 
we have usually had, to abandon the plan of meeting on the 
first Sunday in the year, and to meet on the proper day set 
apart for this Festival, the first of the new year. By this ar- 
rangement we in England are in concert with our brethren in 
France and America, so far as the day is concerned. It is not 
of equal importance, indeed, it is not practicable, that the three 
meetings should be at the same hour. We are somewhat later 
here than in Paris, where, in all probability, however, those 
who have been able to come have not yet separated; and 
before we separate, those who take part in the American meet- 
ing will have entered on their act of Positivist worship. But 
should another hour on the same day be found another year 
more convenient to a larger number, and more suited to our 
social arrangements, I should be quite ready to adopt it. The 
point which I consider now permanently fixed is the day ; and 
I urge on those Positivists who, by their residence, are within 
convenient reach, to make it an object, when possible, to attend. 
Nor is the reason I have given the only reason for the 
change. The fuller sympathy which naturally results from 
agreement as to the time would be in itself a sujEcient justifi- 

b2^ 
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cation of the transfer. But, in addition to this, it is time that 
those who speak in the name of a religion which claims supe- 
riority over the other faiths in which men have believed should 
not suffer themselves to be hampered by a dependence on the 
arrangements of those older faiths. The power we serve as 
alone real takes precedence of its predecessors and types, and 
the only festival as yet instituted in its honour should at once 
stand out in clear independence of any that belong to prior 
states. 

We proceed then to the main body of to-day^s discourse in 
thoughtfiil communion with the Parisian centre of the Uni- 
versal Church, and with the only other nucleus of that church 
which coexists with our own; equally, also, in communion 
with those members of our faith who, less fortunate, pay their 
devoted and persistent service in isolation, wherever such 
members may be found, in France, or England, or Ireland, or 
elsewhere* They are scattered here and there, some avowed 
adherents, others under the pressure of circumstances and not 
without valid reasons, unavowed. There are more of such 
than we are apt to think. 

One remark more by way of preface. In what I have said, 
in what I am going to say, I use language which seems to as- 
sume that those here present share my convictions. I am 
aware that this is not the fact, that there are wide' differences 

^ Hi 

in the degree in which you sympathize with what I say ; that 
some are complete, some incomplete, some, again, in no sense 
disciples of our religion; none are pledged, in any way, by 
their presence here. But they will not, if here, object to my 
addressing them as if they were fuU sympathizers.. I conclude 
that the end we aim at, the regeneration of the race, we aim at 
in common, whatever the divergence of belief as to^the means 
in which we have confidence, and in particular as to the wor- 
ship of Humanity. 

The Festival of Humanity, which we meet this day to cele- 
brate, is the great festival of our religion, the most compre- 
hensive, the most synthetical, in fact, the only one which is an 
adequate expression of the new synthesis. Eun your eye over 
the list of the subsequent festivals of the year, the well-ordered 
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and exliaustive series of eighty highdays, which, at due inter- 
vals, bring before us, one after the other, all the varied aspects 
of our rich human existence, you will see that each is a con- 
stituent part of the whole which we place before iis to-day ; 
that all combined are the constituent parts into which that 
whole is divided. The primary relations, the sum of which 
constitutes our domestic life; the stages through which the 
intellect, the action, and the feelings of the race have passed, 
in order to raise it by a gradual process into a self-conscious 
and self-directed collective being ; the functions by which that 
being, when formed, sustains, perpetuates, and improves its 
existence ; the organs of these functions, — aU pass before us in 
succession ; each singly, as it takes its turn, enabling us, from 
a fresh point of view, to gain a better knowledge of the whole. 
Whereas the true characteristic of to-day is that it offers us 
Humanity in its unity — ^in all the fulness of its synthetic 
conception, as the organism in which all man's powers and 
functions, and all voluntary powers and functions external to 
man, combine together towards one great common end, — that 
end the progressive improvement of the human worid, and of 
the local habitation in which that worid is placed. 

We stand at the beginning of a new order, and the position 
has many disadvantages. The time will come when that new 
order shall be established, and the institutions which answer 
to it created. The time wiU come, that is, when in temples 
corresponding to the worship paid in them, priests trained to 
the right exercise of their high functions shall direct the devo- 
tions of sympathetic congregations ; when the artistic faculties 
of man shall symbolize by sound or by form all the. natural 
accessories and stimulants of such devotion. There wiU be little 
dijEculty then in realizing the object of this day's ceremony, 
and receiving from it the impressions which should give, as it 
were, the key-note of the new year. The charges of coldness 
and unattractiveness which are now made will be impossible 
then. They are wholly unreasonable now. The Greek or 
Roman hstener who in the early period of Christianity might 
have been attracted by curiosity to see what the new Faith, of 
which he had heard, offered, wr^uld probably have found that 
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the meeting was small, the room bare, the ceremony unim- 
pressive, the whole thing unattractive, and with little pro- 
mise for the future. Tried by th6 future facts of Christian 
history, his judgment was baseless. But he had an excuse. 
The new Faith, to the preaching of which he had listened^ 
was a revolutionary faith, the first great conscious innovation 
on the earlier religious experience of mankind, which had 
previously moved on without any sense of a break, deve- 
loping itself spontaneously to meet the wants of man as 
they made themselves felt, and in each successive stage ani- 
mated by no hostility to what had gone before. But the 
two great revolutions which connect with the names of Christ 
and Mahomet should teach the curious auditor of another 
and newer creed what are the conditions under which a new 
religion is ushered in; and the smallness of its beginning, 
if no argument for its truth and power, can equally not be, 
to the professor of Christianity, an argument against them. 
We then, who stand at the beginning, must accept these ne- 
cessary conditions of that state, however disadvantageous they 
may be. We must accept a worship with no, outward cere- 
monial to attract, with no artistic accompaniments, in inappro- 
priate places, and even these changing-; worse far, we must 
worship, as we must live, with few to sympathize, amid the 
contempt and dislike of most around us. Yet the position has 
its advantages — advantages accessible to all. Equally with our 
descendants we can contemplate, in its oneness, the power we 
serve; we can range over the past period of preparation, the 
close of which we have seen in our own day ; we can call up 
by imagination the future, which we of this generation inau- 
gurate, which dates from our own memory, — ^we, as they, at 
however remote a period, will be compelled to do by the ne- 
cessities of thair imperfect human condition, may abstract 
ourselves for a time from the hurry and whirl of ordinary life, 
and in rehgious thought dwell on the benefits we reap from 
the action of Humanity in the past and in the present. We 
enjoy the accumulations of the untold generations who have 
gone before us ; they form our very being ; are the instruments 
and materials of our thought and action. We are sheltered by 
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them from the hard necessities which encircled the earlier 
periods^ and they afford the means of extending that shelter to 
others. So far we are on a level with our^ in some respects^ 
more fortunate descendants. In one point we have^ expe- 
rience woold seem to show^ a certain advantage^ or^ at any 
rate, compensation. They who, at the openiog of a new era, 
at the beginning of a great change, are not in opposition to it, 
but, to the best of their ability, promoting it, have usually a 
more vivid conviction of its necessity and its promise, and have 
the greater vigour such conviction gives. The contrast of the 
old and the new, of the remnants of the past with the construc- 
tion rising from among them, the sense of opposition, and the 
assurance of triumph, all aid them in presenting more definitely 
to themselves the object of their efforts. It is, to give an 
illustration of my meaning, doubtful if medieval saint or 
pope, in the period of the highest power of the Roman Catholic 
Church, ever realized, even in an approximative degree, as 
St. Paul realized, the ideal of the Christian Church. 

All is not against us, then, in our present position, though 
it requires some exertion to convince ourselves of the fact. 
This, however, is but the common lot. No great system, no 
religion, comes without effort; time must be given to the sub- 
ject. Meditation, and meditation ripening into prayer, such 
are the means by which we, as our religious ancestors of what- 
ever denomination, must gain insight into the religion we have 
adopted. We cannot dream that it wiU imprint itself on us 
by some unconscious process. Such a delusion would be more 
inexcusable in us than in others from the very nature of our 
faith, which demands a greater effort than previous faiths. At 
the same time it offers us greater means. We enter into the 
labour of others in this respect also ; we profit by the addi- 
tions our predecessors have made to the spiritual treasures of 
their race ; and, further, we have the incalculable privilege, de- 
nied to them, of seeing in vigorous outline, and in sufficient 
detail, the whole conception and scheme which we have to 
make a part of ourselves, unto which we are to mould ourselves, 
by which we are to be guided in action. We have at once the 
doctrine given, and the practical application of the doctrine ; 
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we have, in otlier words, what none have had before us, a 
rational and demonstrable religion, and the constmction in 
which it finds its expression. The future is cleared to us by 
the interpretation of the past. 

How to secure the growth of this religion, how to promote 
its triumph, is the practical question to which all that follows 
is meant as a direct or indirect means. We date the founda- 
tion of our religion from the close of the second generation of 
the French Revolution, at which period it had found its mature 
expression in the fourth volume of the ' Politique Positive,' the 
elaborate development of the earlier and more condensed cate- 
chism. The conception of Humanity is there explicitly set 
forth, as are the obligations flowing from that conception. The 
adoption of that conception, the triumph of that religion, is 
but a question of time to those who believe in it. But that 
time may be longer or shorter in proportion to the zeal, energy, 
and ability of its disciples. Neither the judgment of the 
founder, nor their own, warrants them in trusting it to its 
spontaneous growth without any combined effort on their part. 
For it, as for all other faiths, to spread, human agents are re- 
quired, and human agents who shall give a conscious and 
devoted service. To gain the best results, all experience shows 
that their efforts must be concerted, that an organization is 
needed; and the organization actually in existence to meet 
this want, however wanting in numbers and in means, is so 
constituted as to require no alteration in principle under any 
possible extension of the religion. What it does want is sup- 
port; such support as might set free for its purposes those 
who, in default of such support, can only bring to the cause a 
divided and overtaxed abihty. This is the object of the sacer- 
dotal fund, which still remains insujKcient for its purposes, in- 
sufficient even for that which is most to be wished under pre- 
sent circumstances, the enabling M. Laffitte, the chief of our 
Positivist organization, to devote himself wholly to the work, 
instead of wearing out his life and powers in the task of self- 
maintenance by a laborious profession. We are not, be it 
remembered, of those who think slightingly of personal effort, 
of the value of the individual. Great intellects and great 
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characters are a costly production, and the generations are to 
blame which stand by and see such inestimable value wasted. 
The records of the past are full of instances in which this waste 
has happened from the neglect of contemporaries. In large 
measure, Auguste Comte himself was an instance. Within 
and without our body I cannot but hope that this task will 
gradually be more recognized, and that the recognition will 
find an expression in the persistent and steady growth of the 
contribution which is designed to meet the difficulty. 

In any case, whether it be raised to the full efficiency of 
which, under present conditions, it is susceptible, or its action 
be fettered, as hitherto, by deficient material support, the ex- 
isting organization will continue to render what service it can. 
Pew will .deny that it has rendered some service, that by the 
efforts of its members the cause is in a different position both 
from what it was some years back and from what it would 
have been if left entirely without any concerted effort. More 
I need not say of the past ; the future action is more impor- 
tant. It must be of the same kind as hitherto. Direct teach- 
ing, when possible, in the shape of lectures ; the use of oppor- 
tunities such as the present, of the anniversaries we now cele- 
brate ; occasional publications on special questions of interest 
as they arise ; larger works, as time and means may be found ; 
lastly, on all reasonable occasions, oral propagation in society : 
these are the means at our disposal for the direct spread of our 
religion, which must be our main object. Our action, how- 
ever, fortunately, considering the times in which we live, and 
the vehement revolutionary hostility to our doctrine which 
characterizes them, need, in no way, be confined to this direct 
propagation; we have the larger field open to us of indirect 
propagation, by showing its power of dealing with and solving 
the questions of the day, by evidencing its power of guidance, 
by acting on public opinion, and, as a consequence, modifying 
public action. Our system gives us great advantages for this, 
as it accustoms us to look on all problems as connected one 
with the other, as necessary parts of one great problem — the 
reorganization of society ; and I think I can trace, under the 
discourteous sneers which I occasionally see, the recognition 
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of this power in onr system on the part of its most determined 
opponents. It is for us to use the power, to avail oarselves to 
the fdllest extent onr intellect will allow ns of the guiding con- 
ceptions given us in the judgment of past policy^ in the advice 
we may venture to offer on ftitnre action. This character of 
system^ irritating, as I am sorry to see it is^ to many of our 
opponents^ whom it drives iuto the oddest statements^ it is es- 
sential to adhere to as to the source of whatever strength we 
possess. Connecting this remark with what has been said^ in 
all our judgmeuts^ whether for the past or fiiture^ we must 
keep before us the synthetic conception of Humanity^ utter 
them in her name^ and with more or less expUcit reference to 
her undivided service. Slowly the force of such systematic 
invocation of a Being, whose existence is incontrovertible, will 
make itself felt, and will operate as a calming influence after it 
has had its effect as a source of light and direction. Our in- 
terference in the political, social, and religious discussions of 
the day should, as far as possible, be based on historical con- 
siderations, and appeal to general motives. The mere patch- 
work in Church and State we may leave to others. The 
spiritual power of Positivism must know no partial views. 
This may weaken, in some cases, our inmiediate influence ; but 
we can afford to wait, and count on the greater soundness of 
the ultimate result. K, with this firm reliance on the advan- 
tages of systematic action and expression, we combine fair 
energy and readiness to seize such occasions as present them- 
selves, and the courage to speak freely, we shall, I conceive, 
have done our duty in our generation, and, I doubt not, suc- 
ceeded in handing on to others, with additions, what we re- 
ceived. Owing to circumstances, our opportunities are rare; 
or rather, the means of availing ourselves of the opportunities 
which occur are often wanting. It is from a sense of this, and 
a wish to instance by example, and so, if I may, make more 
useful the preceding general remarks, that I proceed, in the 
rest of this address, to express some judgments on past and 
current events, — some counsels, if I may use the term, for our 
consideration in reference to our future action. 

The past year offers much matter for comment, but I shall 
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be very brief, for it is but too rarely that the judgments to be 
expressed can be pleasant or favourable. I will not then dwell 
on the criminal blunder of the Abyssinian war, nor on the 
deplorable termination of the Jamaica prosecutions ; I should 
prefer, had I time, to linger on the more agreeable considerar 
tion of English public opinion in regard to the Irish Church, 
the direction of which evidences the national conviction — a 
conviction in which all sides seem, in a degree, to share, — that 
we owe reparation for the past, and that we are prepared to 
act on this conviction. But even on this point I must be 
brief, as also on the last one which I single out for mention, 
the renewal of our difficulties with China ; the occasion being, 
not as in former wars, directly mercantile or diplomatic, but 
religious, due, that is, to the pernicious action of our Pro- 
testant missionaries. AU I need say on this point is, that mis- 
sionaries should be left to themselves, and not be suffered to 
rely on the power of the country from which they come. If 
they have a sufficient confidence in their doctrines to think 
that they will make way in China, let them try the experiment 
fairly, and suffer for its failure if it fail, be rewarded if it suc- 
ceed, by the failure or the success, without involving any evil 
consequences to others who are irresponsible for,* and often 
opposed to, their attempt. 

I need not say much of the past year from the directly Posi- 
tivist point of view. There has been no course of lectures in 
London. Mr. Bartends exertions in lecturing in or near Bir- 
mingham have not been rewarded with the success they de- 
served. It is in the capital that we must begin our efforts as 
a rule. There the ground is best prepared. If other open- 
ings present themselves, it is our duty, when we can, to profit 
by them; but it is here, in London, that we must seek to 
create a sphere of action as a centre for England. 

In America, Mr. Edger has given a course of lectures, which 
has been well attended, and has led to the formation of a 
society. In the present instability of purposes and convictions, 
an instability which appears to be fuUy as great, if not greater, 
in America than in England, the formation cannot be con- 

* The action of our Goyernment seems judicious on this head (Jan. 1870). 
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sidered eqaivalent to persistent action ; silently, however, all 
such eflforts tell, and the knowledge of our doctrines and aims 
is spread. Apart from .Mr. Edger's action, there has also been 
announced a Positivist Society in New York. Its absurdly 
heterogeneous character takes from it all value. 

In India there is a certain attention being paid to our move- 
ment. In papers which circulate among the native population 
the subject is discussed, with what results remains to be seen. 
On the whole, there is no ground for discontent with our pro- 
gress. 

From the past year I turn to the points which I have chosen 
as important in reference to our future action. They are five ; 
one more general, the others more special ; and bearing each 
an important relation to one of the great branches of human 
action, international, national, social, and moral. The first is 
more general, as it relates directly to the most fimdamental of 
all human questions, the constitution of the spiritual power, 
on the right constitution and action of which power it depends, 
whether society is or is not soundly organized. 

This general question embodies all others, and is common to 
all Western Europe, without being confined to it. It is the 
question of the mutual relations and independence of the two 
powers, the spiritual and the temporal ; in its shortest, most 
definite expression — the separation of Church and State. In 
one particular form it has been the prominent point in the 
recent elections, the issue raised on which was, as you are well 
aware, the disestablishment of the Church of Ireland, or the 
withdrawal of all State support from the Protestant religion in 
that country. It has been, whether wisely or not it is for them 
to consider, the policy of the clergy of the Church of England^ 
generally speaking, to present their Church as threatened by 
the same danger. And, however little this may be in the contem- 
plation of statesmen, who naturally look to the point actually 
in hand, the English clergy are, I imagine, right in thinking 
their establishment more or less involved, but it is so rather as 
a consequence of the general movement in that direction, than 
as an immediate result of the particular measure which has ex- 
cited their alarm. The ^' free Church in the free State *' of the 
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Italian stjatesman is a vivid embodiment of the general con- 
clusions to which the western world is coming. And it is our 
part as Positivists to lend all possible assistance to the move- 
ment, to further, by all the means in our power, the indepen- 
dence of the spiritual power, to place all its elements on the 
same footing of non-support by the temporal. This is the 
cardinal point in our policy, so far as it is directed to remove 
the obstructions we have inherited from the past ; just as it is 
the one greatest object of our constructive policy to constitute 
a new spiritual power capable of replacing the old. I have no 
doubt that what some members of the Episcopal clergy view 
with alarm whilst others are prepared to welcome, though not 
imminent, is ultimately certain, and that the union between 
Church and State will be dissolved in England as in Ireland. 
But we must remember, that if the dissolution of that union is 
all that is secured, we are yet far from the complete attainment 
of our end if we acquiesce in, or have forced upon us, the old 
evil in a new shape. If the State were to create and maintain 
in connection with itself a powerful educational machinery, it 
would have retained the really vital part of the Church, and 
might well consent to p^rt with the less important. For the 
perfect separation of the two powers, the abstention of the 
State from the function of instruction, is an indispensable con- 
dition. This statement will be seen hereafter to allow of one 
qualification, but, for the present, I state it in its broadest 
form. The State never can nor will give a perfectly free in- 
struction. It must make its teaching subordinate to its own 
conservation ; and if the teaching is not free, the teachers can- 
not be so either. Their whole position is gone ; they are not 
a moral influence independent of and counterbalancing the 
temporal power, but they are its instruments, as the Christian 
Church, whether Catholic or Protestant, has too long been. I 
know the outcry that such a doctrine raises ; I know the in- 
dignant protest that will be raised in the name of liberty. 
But liberty is not secured by the subjugation and silencing 
of the spiritual power. What is secured is the absence of any 
check on the abusive use of the various forces of society, 
whether such forces are intellectual or material. 
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On international questions^ as was natural^ the opinions we 
entertain are well known, as the expression of them has from 
time to time been very distinct. We are in general sympathy 
with the prevailing current. Peace on earth, which for centu- 
ries was the prayer of Christendom, whilst the constant exist- 
ence of war was a glaring contradiction to its aspiration, and a 
testimony to the insufficiency of its doctrines, is still, as ever, 
the wish of all good men, and, under the action of the purely 
human movement, which we call Industry, is on the eve of be- 
coming more and more a reality. But it is not merely peace 
that we desire and preach. Our object is the the concert of all 
the component branches of the great human family,— their con- 
scions co-operation under the guidance of a common faith. 
This implies ultimately, and with the necessary qualifications 
introduced by actual diflFerences of present state and past his- 
tory, some action on the part of all, and it implies also an ac- 
knowledgment that the common interest, the republic of nations, 
is a prior consideration to the interest of any individual nation, 
of any single member of that republic. It implies then, in the 
simplest words, that no country is to be guided solely by its 
own interest, and that no country is ultimately justified in 
isolating itself on the ground that such isolation is for its 
interest and dignity. It may abstain for a time, and with 
justice, from entering the councils of nations. It is to be 
allowed in all cases, in the Bast, as in the West, to be the 
judge of its own inaction and its own action. But it is re- 
sponsible before Humanity for its judgment. It has a duty, 
which it is free, so far as external power is in question, to 
perform or not perform, but for the right discharge of which 
it must in the end answer. You may have seen much in 
opposition to this doctrine, — many sneers at it, I content my 
self with re-stating it. 

In the present complicated state of Western relations, and 
in the difficulties in the relations of the Western States with 
others outside them, the doctrine has a special application to 
the conduct of our own nation. Her whole influence, and it is 
great, should be for peace ; but there may be occasions when, 
in the general interest, she may have to support that influence 
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by action — ^by war, by war in the cause of peace. Bightly 
and firmly exerted, and exerted, with the express statement 
that in a well-defined case, she was prepared to go to war in 
its support, it is my conviction that Bngland^s influence might 
secure the peace of Europe. Two great dangers threaten it. 
The policy of England in regard to the first danger — that arising 
from the mutual attitude of France and Prussia — ^is, in my judg- 
ment, clear. With no sympathy for, keeping clear of the retro- 
grade ambition equally of the Bonapartes or the HoheuzoUems ; 
and looking solely to the great social interests of the two coun- 
tries, in concurrence, as I firmly believe, Mrith the more enlight- 
ened in both countries, certainly in concurrence mth all that is 
most valuable in France, she might make felt, as perhaps she has 
done, her impartial disapprobation of any breach of the peace, 
and her determination to act in support of the side on which 
the responsibility lay of such breach. It is a most unfortunate 
circumstance, it seems to me — one which enfeebles the position 
of England, and makes her actions a source of anxiety, — ^that 
the general feeling of her governing classes, and the language 
of the cautious and peaceful young statesman who was, till 
the late changes, her mouthpiece, have committed her in the 
eyes of Europe to the formal approval of Count Bismarck's vio- 
lent and evil policy, — ^that she is thought to approve and wish 
for the union of all Germany under the oppressive military 
centralization of Prussia. Under the influence of various 
motives, too prominent among which was traditional jealousy 
of France as distinct from the justifiable suspicion and dis- 
like of the actual French Government, public opinion in Eng- 
land loudly applauded a change fraught with the elements of 
fiirther disturbance, tending to the re-establishment of war 
as the normal state of Europe, to the revival of great mili- 
tary monarchies, to a forced, unnatural, and unhealthy con- 
centration, when all sound political considerations point in the 
opposite direction. But this error of judgment is not irrever- 
sible, and a re-consideration of her policy in a less partial spi- 
rit towards Prussian ambition, and more in the true interests 
of Germany, would still be of great eflScacy in Europe. Such 
re-consideration involves no action — ^no interference with Ger- 
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many in herself. It only goes to the removal of all partisan- 
ship from ourselves, and to the strengthening, therefore, of our 
European influence in the interest of peace. 

The second danger is in the East, — ^more immediately in the 
Turco-Grreek question, but not limited to that. Here we come 
in contact with an obstacle arising fi^m the intrusion into the 
purely human domain of international politics of a theological 
consideration. The Greeks are Christians — ^the Turks Mahome- 
tans ; and, Mrith many, in opposition to the course of our policy 
for several centuries, that is thought to settle the question. 
To us, as Positivists, the point offers no difficulty. Respecting, 
nay venerating, the true Christian tradition, the Latin Chris- 
tianity of the West, we can have no hesitation in preferring 
to the bastard Byzantine Monotheism the nobler creed of 
Mahomet, — the judgment between which Europe has long 
acknowledged as final. We have only to hope that our states- 
men will listen to no such motives, but will act in consistency 
with our past history, and will resist all interference from 
Mrithout with the internal affairs of the Turkish empire. We 
may hope this with the more confidence that among the nu- 
merous evils entailed on us by our dominion in India, it has a 
compensation in reference to this particular question in the 
presence of the large Mahometan element in the Indian popu- 
lation. They will be careful how they afford that population 
any additional cause for discontent. 

To sum up, in popular language, our foreign policy, as I con- 
ceive it, it is non-intervention in the internal affairs of any 
nation or aggregate of nations, — ^non-intervention for ourselves, 
and the enforcement on others of the same policy by energetic 
action, if they seem disposed to violate it. Such is the duty 
which her past history and present power imposes on England. 

With reference to England^s own political future, I single 
out one great point from many which might arrest attention. 
I choose it as a strong exemplification of what I mean, when 
I speak of a deliberate and well-prepared policy. It may seem 
to some of you not of immediate interest ; yet it has great 
interest, and one more immediate than at first sight appears j 
it does not, in fact, want actuality. It is the question of the 
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future form of government in England — the question of the 
Republic. No thinker, whether practical or theoretical, states- 
man or philosopher, can conceive the present form of govern- 
ment as the ultimate one ; and the change will be, by the con- 
fession of all, in the Republican direction. A very near day 
may see a Republic established in Spain, in default, as we may 
say, of monarchy; as the result of the natural decay of the 
earlier institution and of any capable asserter of its interests. 
No one can say as yet that this will be the issue, but it is re- 
cognized, I believe, as not an improbable event. And any day 
may see the same result attained in Italy. The southern na- 
tions kindle one another, the discredit of the existing govern- 
ment is considerable, and the chiefs of the Republican move- 
ment are powerful. More certain than either, though the 
date is equally uncertain, is the re-establishment of a Republic 
in Frajice. That great country, through its length and breadth, 
is vibrating to the old sounds, recognizing the imperfection 
of all other solutions, the necessity of clinging through dan- 
ger and difficulty to the form under which she was purest* and 
greatest. She may catch the signal from Spain, or in case of 
Spain^s failm*e, she may move first in this direction, and render 
it easy for Spain and Italy to follow. The exact course of 
events it is impossible to predict in detail, but the general 
tendency may be confidently relied upon. West of us the 
world is sown with Republics. Under such conditions we 
may be sure that at a period not to be fixed, but certain to 
come, England will resume her noblest tradition — ^re-enter 
the path indicated by Cromwell, by Milton and the younger 
Sidney, join her co-partners of the Western world, and place 
herself as a Republic, or a union of Republics, on a level with 
and in sympathy with them. Nor will Germany fail to share 
in the movement. The present state may have raised diffi- 
culties in her path, for a monarchy based on the army is a for- 
midable opponent ; but with republican institutions all around 
her, or with France alone duly organized as a Republic, the 
factitious creation will be found out of keeping with the true 
national interests, and will, with more or less ease, disappear. 
Be this as it may, it is wise at any rate for us who are Repub- 
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licans^ — and with the profoundest respect for order, Positivists 
should be Eepublicans ; — it is wise for us to influence, so far as 
we may, opinion in that direction. We insist on no imme- 
diate necessity for a change ; we deprecate any violent change ; 
but in the interest of the peaceful modification of the existing 
order into the new one, rendered ultimately necessary by the 
altered conditions of society, we should, with due attention to 
time and place, urge forward the considerate discussion of this 
question, and promote the growth, already considerable, of Re- 
publican feeling. It is not that we attach any undue importance 
to this or that form of government in the abstract, but on the 
special ground of positive advantages we are in favour of, and 
avow ourselves in favour of. Republican government, rightly 
understood. The very word itself is valuable, from its intrinsic 
meaning and its associations in the past, especially valuable 
to us here. Without any injustice, our Government may be 
said to be a government of interests. Recollect, as one single 
and striking evidence of this, !Mr. Lowe's last great speech, 
in accordance with the prevalent tone of the House of Com- 
mons, — the speech against the acquiescence in the extension of 
the sufirage. The doctrine was nakedly put. You, the gen- 
tlemen of England, have had great advantages, — all our social 
system has been arranged in your favour, — ^will you resign this ? 
Such was the purport of his language. It appeals not to the 
sense of a public interest overriding all private interests 
whether of individuals or classes, but to a great class interest 
overriding that of the nation. And though the change he de- 
precated has been introduced, there is no solid reason to think 
that its eflTects wiU be eventually to modify this characteristic 
of our Government. To revive the sense of the common weal, 
to rise above this constant and lowering conflict of minor in- 
terests, should be the great object of all Positivist political 
action ; and, as its symbol, we advocate a Republic in England, 
and in all its Western co-equals. One other advantage attaches 
to the Republic. We reject — we abhor the military organiza- 
tion of society, — ^we look with aversion on the great States 
up to their lips in bayonets and debt, — ^we brand as disgraceful 
the policy of '^ blood and iron,'' — ^we consider that the neces- 
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sary condition of its extinction is the substitution, for the over- 
grown aggregates which yet nurture the ideas of that policy, of 
smaller industrial communities in which the genuine State feeling 
may again revive, in which ' men may dwell with their people/ 
Such smaller communities would evidently not be monarchies. 
The very conception of monarchy would die out in such an atmo- 
sphere. Republics they must be by all sound political consi- 
derations. As early then as it is possible to do so, without vio- 
lent infringement of the existing order, it is desirable to intro- 
duce the Republican form into our Government, — and as a 
preparation, we seek to spread the opinions and feelings 
favourable to its introduction. 

More difficult, as more complex and belonging to a higher 
order of subjects, is the next point on which I offer you con- 
siderations. I select from social questions the most ardu- 
ous, and, at the same time, the most urgent ; that on which 
opinion on both sides threatens to rise, if it has not akeady 
risen, to a white heat. It is the question of the relations be- 
tween capital and labour, between employer and employed, 
master and workman, or the capitalist class and the working 
classes, with its central difficulty of Unionism. No question 
demands more attention, more caution, more impartial study 
on the part of the disciples of Positivism ; all of us who have 
leisure, and other means, should give it such study. I hardly 
venture to hope that even within the limits of the small body, 
which can in any special sense be called Positivist, what I shall 
say will meet with assent. Outside, it is very possible that, if 
read, it would excite almost equal odium, though on different 
grounds, from the two contending parties. 

We accept — ^I speak in full conviction of representing on this 
point correctly our doctrine, — ^we accept, in principle, the pre- 
sent division of the industrial class into employer and employed. 
We accept it not with mere acquiescence, but as a precious ac- 
quisition of the race, to be carefully guarded and acted upon. 
We are opposed to the co-operative system, or the system of 
collective capitalists, as tending to remove responsibility from 
the master, and confer no real boon on the workman ; where- 
as we wish to increase the responsibility of the master, in- 

c2 
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creasing^ at the same time^ his power of meeting it; and we 
wish to free the workman from that particular responsibility, 
leaving him free for the right performance of his special and 
most honourable social functions. Prom thi^ acceptance of the 
inherited organization of industry, in its principle, that is, and 
subject to all the modifications and changes which its abuses 
require, — from this acceptance, I repeat, as our standing-point, 
we face the question of Unionism. Its existence as a doctrine 
and as a fact, implies that the working-men who uphold the 
system agree in the accepting, with us, the organization above 
given. The unions are formed as a permanent protection to 
the workmen against the action of the present system. They 
do not aim at superseding it. The masters dislike this pro- 
tection, and wish to get rid of it in their own interest. It is 
avowedly, on both sides, a simple question of interest; the 
interest of each side being assumed to be immediately antago- 
nistic to that of the other. On this antagonism I cannot now 
enter. It will have ultimately to be sifted, with the view of 
showing in what degree it must always temporarily exist, and 
in what degree it may, by other considerations, be made to re- 
cede into the background. 

Taking the practical expression of the antagonism, the 
Union, as a permanent institution, as an element of the real 
organization of industry, it is not defensible ; apart from their 
reasons, often hypocritical, generally erroneous, and in the 
mouths of their recognized exponents too universally selfish, 
the masters are right in their dislike of the Union, and the 
classes in society which, not immediately interested in the 
conflict, yet sympathize with the capitalists, have real grounds 
for their sympathy. A standing machinery for the expression 
of distrust and opposition can never be accepted as one of 
the inevitable conditions of industrial action. And yet, rela- 
tively to the existing state of their relations with the em- 
ployers, and as a temporary guarantee of themselves against 
the oppressive action of capital, which acknowledges no social 
obligations, but moves on in its naked selfishness, the men are 
right in maintaining their unions; and the spiritual power of 
the nation, be it vested in whom it may, should most largely 
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sympathize with thenij and lend them such aid as it may in the 
struggle ; above all should it exert itself to avert all legislative 
interference in the dispute, save in so far as it may be directed 
to secure perfect freedom to both parties. The State may, and 
should insist on order and the abandonment of all violence, 
but to make itself the instrument of the wealthier classes, be- 
cause it is they who wield its power, would be an evil of the 
first magnitude. We must appeal to all who can take a dis- 
passionate view, above all, to the more temperate statesmen 
connected with the territorial aristocracy, to aid in averting 
this evil. 

Freedom to combine on both sides, temperate discussion of 
differences, the maintenance of the unions, and their protection 
as palliatives and temporary remedies, such would seem all 
that is required for the immediate treatment of this question. 
Its thorough treatment lies deeper, and requires a complete 
survey of the whole subject of industrial organization. To give 
industry, and the elements of industry, a truly social character 
in the place of the merely personal and individual character 
which almost exclusively prevails at present — such is the pro- 
blem, and a problem diflScult of solution practically, however 
easy it may seem to indicate the solution. On both sides 
there must be many who would be glad to be freed from the 
unpleasantness of the actual state, who are alive to its lowering 
influences, aHve, also, to the amount of suffering it occasions. 
Here as elsewhere, a sense of duties to be performed, of a 
social function to be discharged, must exclude, or, at any rate, 
prevail over, the mere feeling of personal interests to be con- 
sulted, or of fortunes to be made. Till there come an altera- 
tion in this direction in the spirit of the capitalist class, no 
check on the liberty of their workmen to combine should be 
tolerated ; and when the alteration has come, no check will be 
needed. It were the height of folly to lend the power of the 
State to men who are so insensible to the true bearing of their 
action as the present capitalists. They have had power far 
beyond their wisdom to manage j so much beyond that they 
have adopted the convenient theory that their true wisdom lies 
in the unfettered pursuit of their own private gain, and the re- 
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snit is wliat we see around us^ that with wealth in almost un- 
told amount^ and in spite of passing checks constantly on the 
increase^ we have on our hands^ a scandal at once and an em- 
barrassment, an amount almost equally enormous of misery in 
the uncared-for industrial masses, such as East London offers 
to our astonishment and shame. 

Last of these more special questions I take one fix)m the order 
of moral questions, and make a few remarks on our attitude as 
Positivists in reference to education. All is concision on this 
subject; and the conclusions come to scarcely agree on any point, 
except in the need of doing something. I have already touched 
on one aspect of the question, on State education, in its most 
general aspect. I proceed now to state, in broad outline, the 
conviction which, I think, we should endeavour to spread. As 
a temporary measure, and seeing the absolute impossibility of 
the true course being adopted at present, we should welcome 
the action of the State if it will offer to its poorest citizens, 
with liberal hand, the means for attaining that elementary in- 
struction which is commonly known as primary education. As 
a temporary measure I say, because even this is ultimately ex- 
clusively within the competence of the family ; but, under pre- 
sent conditions, the family cannot give it. The mothers of the 
poor have neither the requisite leisure nor education which it 
should be an object of society to secure for them. This being 
the limit of State interference, all the rest should be left to 
private action ; to the family wherever there is a just sense of 
the duties of the family ; to the substitute the family provides, 
where from inability or neglect or wrong theory on the sub- 
ject the family does not discharge this function. All aid from 
the public funds should be firmly refused, equally whether the 
object be general, or what is called technical education. The 
one great truth on this subject to bring home to all is this, that 
education, in any proper sense of the term, is the business of 
the family, and in the family more particularly of the mother. 
Everything that tends to obscure this truth we must, to the best 
of our ability, endeavour to remove. Such instruction as the 
young of both sexes need to enable them properly to discharge 
their duties in life is but a part of education, and in all cases 
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equally must be given in due subordination to, and not in exclu- 
sion of, the family influences. Practical difficulties must be al- 
lowed for, but not allowed to set aside the validity of this conclu- 
sion. If we hold fast by it we shall gradually find the whole 
subject grow clearer before us, clearer in theory, and leading 
us to greater clearness in action. Universities, colleges and 
schools, endowments and scholarships and prizes, all the whole 
machinery of corruption which has gradually accumulated and 
which is vitiating at its spring the national life and destroying 
the first element of all sound social union, the right constitution 
and legitimate influence of the family, all cease to retain their 
hold on our reason, and we see them in their true light, as having 
done a work in the absence of better agencies, but destined to 
give place, however slowly, to those better agencies when they 
can be brought to bear. We avail ourselves, then, of such insti- 
tutions as have a use, but we endeavour to avoid the creation of 
any new one on principles which we deem erroneous, and we 
aim at the gradual disappearance of those already established. 
Such help as we can give in forwarding the mental progress of 
those around us, we should give freely and unsparingly, but in 
a way consistent with the principle above stated, careful to 
avoid raising any barrier to its fuller adoption. 

Such are the points I have selected for our consideration to- 
day ; such the remarks I have to offer upon them. I invite 
you to give them your attention, and if you agree with them as 
legitimate expressions of our doctrine, in your own way, and at 
such opportunities as you have, to spread them. If you differ 
with me as to their being not fairly deducible from our doc- 
trine, or rather, I should say, as not being a correct rendering 
of it, I should be extremely glad to hear the grounds for such 
difference. With other disagreement, the disagreement that 
is of strangers to Positivism, I have nothing to do. It will 
probably be complete and decided on most points. If any 
such strangers wish for explanations, however, I should feel 
bound, and not reluctant, to give them. 

I have, I trust, spoken throughout in the spirit which I 
wished to preside over this meeting, with a due sense con- 
stantly before me of the obligations of the religion I profess. 
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as in some sense, however imperfectly, a priest of Humanity. 
Where I have expressed any judgment on events, it has been 
my endeavour to base it on those obKgations ; where I have 
stated what I think should be our guiding principles, it has, in 
all cases, been with reference to the direction of human affairs 
on purely human principles, to the exclusion of all theology, 
and in the interest of man's future. 

Of the imperfection in the mode of treating the subjects I am 
fully sensible. I have been obliged to content myself Mrith at- 
tention to the substance, and with the endeavour to carry out 
my main purpose, that of indicating the direction of our 
action, and the systematic character it should present. If I 
have succeeded so far, the essential point is gained. What we 
want for success is not merely courage to express the convic- 
tions we have formed, that will come generally with the con- 
victions ; for the great source of the prevalent weakness is the 
absence of conviction. But we want another and rather rare 
courage, that which enables us to face the real intellectual 
effort required for the formation of Positivist convictions. As 
a rule such courage will be found to have one origin, the sense, 
slowly borne in upon some, more rapidly on others, that there 
is a power in the religion of Humanity, or that there may 
prove to be, on examination, such a power, to deal as no other 
coexistent faith can deal, with the difficult social and religious 
problems of our day, with the misery and disorganization and 
waste in the midst of which we live. To act on this sense, in- 
deed to have it at all, implies a human sympathy with the evils 
we would remedy and with the sufferers from those evils. It is, 
in one word, the social instinct to which we appeal. Without 
it, intellect will run riot, and plunge deeper and deeper in 
degradation ; without it, our active energies will but make us 
more competent to profit personally at the expense of our 
kind. With it, whether our religion be Christian or human, 
we may serve the cause of our race, with equal moral value in 
the one case as in the other, with the more intelligent and 
rational and consistent service where no conflicting claims in- 
terfere to disturb our vision. 
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Let me remind you that I assume hearers in sympathy with 
the religious object of this meeting, and that my language is 
coloured by this assumption. It is enough for me to know 
that it is warranted in some cases, how far it is so in others I 
am ignorant. In some it is but too probably unwarranted. 

On the Festival of Humanity, as the most sympathetic, as 
well as the most synthetic, of all our festivals, we naturally 
begin with the expression of our sympathies. And as on all 
similar occasions, so now, the first object of those sympathies 
is evidently the whole number of our Positivist body, all those 
who, as we, are avowed believers in the Eeligion of Humanity, 
avowed servants of the Power we ourselves seek to serve, all 
who collectively, or in isolation, unite with us this day in 
grateful commemoration of the manifold blessings which we 
derive from Humanity. The central body at Paris, the Ame- 
rican branch, the scattered members of our faith wheresoever 
found, in the West or in the East, none but have a just claim 
upon us. 

But whilst we necessarily feel most in sympathy with those 
who are in thorough communion with us and engaged as we 
are in the heat of the struggle, encountering the same oppo- 
sition, sharers in the same hopes and fears for the progress of 
the same cause, we were but little in keeping with the true 
significance of to-day^s festival if we limited our sympathies to 
them. They may and should range with freedom over a far wider 
sphere. No narrow exclusiveness is consistent with our faith 
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as Positivists ; where sncli exclnsivcness exists it is an imper- 
fection^ not a legitimate consequence of onr views. I have^ so 
far as I can recollect, whenever I have spoken on similar occa-* 
sions, insisted on this tendency in Positivism ; but I return to 
it now because, in the face of a hostile and uncandid society, 
such as that which surrounds us, it is desirable not to leave, 
by our own neglect, any side unguarded; and there is, I 
think, a strong disposition in many quarters to suspect us 
of this exclusive spirit. Be this as it may, as Positivists, 
we sympathize with all the older faiths of Humanity and 
with their disciples ; and, first of all, with the belief which, 
in various forms, is held by the nations of western Europe, 
and, especially, with the most powerful of those forms, the 
organization of the Boman Catholic Church, but not to the 
exclusion of such other constituents of Christeudom, as in 
this and other countries offer more or less of a rallying point 
for the opinions and actions of man. We sympathize out- 
side of Christendom with the faith which is complementary 
of Christendom, bound up with it in its aspiration alike and 
its failure, with Islamism ; as also with the Polytheistic beliefs 
of the East, and the Fetishism of China and Africa. Nor should 
we hesitate to comprehend in our sympathy those whom the 
progress of thought has left outside of the organized and active 
beliefs, the increasing number of those who either despair of 
any useful organization and therefore do not strive for it, or 
who do not wish it. Alien as they are to us in the view they 
take of the evils and wants of our race, they are often, in real 
sympathy, with us on the one great point of the wish and effort 
to serve the race. There is and can be but one state with 
which we can have no Sjnnpathy, and that is the state of pure 
acknowledged selfishness ; for this, in common with all that is 
great in all ages, we can have but contempt — ^a contempt tem- 
pered, however, by the sense of our own weakness in this 
respect, and the right estimate of the imperfection of human 
nature. Nor have I yet touched the limit of our sympathies as 
Positivists. We must include all the beings which lend us so 
large a help in the maintaining and perfecting our daily life, 
the voluntary and involuntary assistants of man, not merely 
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the organic races wliich he has domesticated^ and so associated 
with him in his task^ but also the inorganic powers, directly or 
indirectly beneficial to man, whether they serve for his material 
wants, or aid him in the cultivation of his intellectual and moral 
nature. Humanity is the mediator between the world and man. 

Lastly, it is incumbent on us as Positivists to keep con- 
stantly in mind that it is not with the present alone that we 
are in sympathy, but with the past and the future. Herein 
lies the most characteristic feature of our religion. None other 
has so appealed to the power which lies in this twofold rela- 
tion; no other has so insisted on the value and necessity of 
continuity for man, and hither we, its disciples, must come for 
strength. We claim, be it remembered, no mysterious sanc- 
tion, no commission from any power external to Humanity ; it 
is simply in the name of the past, in the interest of the future, 
that we claim to guide the present. AH our powers of sym- 
pathy may find a beneficial exercise in the contemplation of 
that past, in the imagination of the future, and will be by such 
exercise kindled and strengthened for their proper action in 
respect to our more immediate environment. 

Union with our fellow-men and with the world outside man 
through the power of sympathy ; union with the race or con- 
tinuity through the same power ; such are the ideas on which I 
have been dwelling. Be it allowed me, as shortly as possible, 
in the simplest language, to touch on that which we are always 
too prone to forget, that which is the basis of both, our own 
personal union, the union that is within us of the constituents of 
our individual nature, to be attained, this too, through the same 
power. It is by sympathy, by the due training and encourage- 
ment of the sympathetic instincts, that man attains victory 
over his selfish personality and constitutes his inward unity 
in the only way in which it is reconcilable with the service of 
others. And I believe that the older faith of our earlier years 
was right in thinking that this internal unity was unattainable 
except in submission, in the recognition of some external 
power, some power outside and above the individual, that it 
was with reason that the love of God was made the first and 
great commandment. We change the language, but keep the 
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truth it embodied. The power outside and above the indi- 
vidual is, for us, Humanity; and in the love and service of 
Humanity must we find that motor force which can secure the 
triumph of our altruistic over our self-regarding nature. In 
its most condensed expression, the object of all Positivist 
efforts, the aim of all Positivist prayer, should be the attain- 
ment, in as complete a degree as possible, of these three — 
unity, union, continuity. 

From these considerations of a more purely religious cha- 
racter, I pass — without, I hope, passing from the influence of 
their spirit — ^to the treatment of the special subject of to-day's 
address, that of Education. Rightly viewed, it is in closest 
connection with what has been said, as education is the great 
means by which we spread sympathy. I touched on it briefly 
last year and in a somewhat different connection. It was then 
introduced partly in reference to the separation of Church and 
State, partly on its own merits, as an instance of the moral order 
of questions which the systematic conception of social and poli- 
tical actions naturally included. But I now take it more 
directly in itself, and would beg your patient attention if, at 
some length, I give what I conceive should be the principles 
of Positivist action in regard to it. I need not insist on the 
importance, the difficulty, nor the urgency of the subject. We 
are all, I doubt not, agreed so far as that ; and in the last of 
the three I sometimes think we are disposed to exaggerate. 
My aim is to present a clear conception of the Positivist 
doctrine on the point, and then, as a matter of practical utility, 
to consider, first, our attitude in reference to the numerous 
projects which are now circulating, and then our own indepen- 
dent action in the matter. I conclude with some general re- 
marks on the position and conduct of Positivism. 

What then is education ? I use the word in its ordinary, 
special, and limited sense ; limited, that is, in point of time, to 
one period of life. In this sense education may be defined to 
be the preparation of the human being during the period of 
minority for the duties and position which majority brings with 
it. It is the complete training of the whole nature, physical, 
emotional, intellectual, and moral ; in other words, of the affec- 
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tions, intelligence, and character, so far as such, training can 
be given before the being trained enters on active life. The 
term is capable of wider application (and in any systematic 
treatment of the whole question such capability would receive 
recognition), but at present I wish to confine myself to this 
its narrower use. The exact form of the definition here given 
is of no importance ; but substantially, I think, all who have 
paid attention to the subject would accept it, though they 
might state it very differently. 

It will be seen at once that if we accept this definition, it 
implies that we only tolerate, because of its general prevalence, 
the sense of the word in which it is at present used, that the 
cry for education now so loudly raised is really not for educa- 
tion as a whole, but for a part of it, for a greater or less amount 
of instruction, of intellectual training that is. The objection 
to this statement, which might be urged by those who loudly 
oppose secular, and insist on the necessity of religious, educa- 
tion, has, I own, in my eyes, but little weight. I am too 
familiar with the educational institutions of England, with their 
processes and results, in which this point of religious education 
has received full attention, not to know that aU that is meant 
is that one given branch of instruction should not be omitted, 
that place should be found in the circle of studies for some theo- 
logical teaching. 

We cannot too clearly keep before us that instruction is not 
education, but a part of it, an important, and in the present 
day, a necessary part, but still a part, not the whole, nor the 
most important part. Its value and importance are, however, 
such as to explain, without justifying, the encroachment by 
which, in popular phraseology, it has secured for itself exclu- 
sive possession of the term Education. 

It is a second and more important consequence from our 
definition that the period above named as the educational 
period, should be set apart for that, its proper object; that 
the first twenty-one years of life should be sacred to the educa- 
tion of the human being ; the time of preparation for certain 
duties be kept distinct from the discharge of those duties ; the 
training for active life not to be interfered with by the practice 
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of active life ; and this to hold good for both sexes, and for all 
classes of society, for the poorest as for the wealthiest, for the 
humblest as for the highest. 

The great difference between the most ancient and the most 
recent theories of education is not one that concerns the defi- 
nition of the word or the scope of the education, but rather 
the area over which it is to be spread and the application to 
be made of it. The freeman or citizen was the object of ancient 
or medieval education ; in later times the higher classes, with a 
gradual introduction of the middle; whereas we consider it 
the appanage of man universally. 

I wish to make myself quite clear on this point. You will 
see that it comes into destructive collision with the frame- 
work of actual society, that it involves changes of vast mag- 
nitude in the social order. To throw light upon the state- 
ment, I would take the actual state of education in England, 
which is essentially, I believe, that of the other Western na- 
tions, so far as this aspect of the case is concerned. We may 
divide the population into three great classes ; one, in which 
the condition above given is observed, fully as to the time, 
if imperfectly as to the method ; another, at the opposite ex- 
treme, in which the condition, it is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say, is wholly neglected; an intermediate class, in which it 
is partially observed. Take the first class, the favoured class, 
the class for which our whole society works together, and trace 
the ordinary course of an education of the higher kind in 
England. The daughters of this class are, from their birth to 
their majority, sheltered from all active exertion; — this is 
enough for my present purpose, — and they are, as a rule, shel- 
tered within their families. A foolish haste may precipitate 
their entrance into social life, and shorten unduly their period 
of preparation ; but it is so easy, so entirely in the power of 
this class to remedy this evil, that we may pass lightly over it. 
The sons of the class under consideration, as a rule, go through 
a different course. At an early age they leave their families for 
school and college ; but they continue their preparation, and do 
not enter on active life till the time indicated, or even later. 
They too are sheltered from the pressure of the actual work 
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of life ; they have leisure, and full opportunities given them for 
training themselves for their future position. Such deficiency 
as there is in their preparation does not touch the time allotted 
to it. There is ample recognition for them of the desirability 
of a long and careful discipline, however misdirected may be 
the discipline they actually undergo. 

In broad contradistinction, in this as in other Western coun- 
tries, if in diflTerent degrees in each, stands the condition of 
the large majority of the younger population. A very early 
age sees their period of preparation close, of preparation as 
distinct from work. They are not long sheltered for the pur- 
poses of training from the pressure of work. There is but 
slight if any recognition of the desirability of such training. 
The social conditions hurry them as soon as they are capable 
of earning anything, however small, into the bustle of ex- 
istence. Their minority ceases with their first period of child- 
hood in many cases, before the second period is over, with all ; 
that is, at the age of seven many are contributing to the com- 
mon stock of the family ; by the age of foijrteen, aU. And 
under the conditions of modem industry, an increasing propor- 
tion of the young children are giving this their contribution 
by labour apart from and uncontrolled by their family. In 
England this is more the case than in other nations of the 
West because of the arrangement of agricultural industry, but 
it is too true of all the coequals of England. 

The position of the third great class is easily understood. 
Its children have not the full shelter of the first, — they are not 
exposed to the fiill pressure of the last. A longer time and 
greater care are devoted to their preparation than to that of 
the poor, but they begin life earlier than the rich, or the pro- 
fessional classes. You will easily supply such qualifications as 
these statements require. They do so in many, perhaps in 
most cases, from necessity. Schooling with our large English 
families is too costly to be continued for all their members as 
long as might seem desirous to many parents, and they are 
consequently obliged to push their children against their own 
better judgment into actual work. But it is also in many 
cases on principle that this is done. It has long been a 
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maxim — one whicli I believe to he as erroneous as it is noxious 
— that a boy cannot too soon set to his actual business. This 
opinion is, I have reason to think, losing some of its power, 
but as yet it is the prevalent one. The greatest distinction be- 
tween this class and the last seems to me to affect the daugh- 
ters. For the poor the pressure is equal, boy and girl alike 
must face the struggle at the earliest possible date. In the 
intermediate class a larger allowance of protection is given to 
the girl. Theory and practice are alike combining to do away 
with this distinction, but as yet it seems to me a real one, and 
in a measure, even in spite of present influences, likely to con- 
tinue so. 

Now, on the principles I have advocated, this description 
should cease to be true, — all such distinctions should be done 
away. For all alike, without any allowance for sex or class, 
we claim the shelter which one class alone now can command. 
For all the children of Humanity those who speak in her name 
claim this one great equality — ^that all alike shall have their 
common nature duly cultivated and trained during their child- 
hood and their adolescence, — that they shall not be called upon 
during that period for anything which may not fairly be con- 
sidered part of such cultivation and training ; and the test of 
its being such part may be taken as this, that it is exacted of 
rich and poor alike. Without attempting any explanation in 
detail of this last point, I may clear up my meaning by point- 
ing out that any practical training in that which is to be the 
business of after years must be introduced only in such de- 
gree as does not in any way trench on the one object we have 
in view — ^the preparation of the man or woman, as distinct 
from any special function of their later life. A certain admix- 
ture of common practical skill, for instance, would be an use- 
ful constituent in the instruction given, but it would be so for 
all classes equally, or, if there is any difference, most useful 
for the rich, as is well drawn out in ^ Sandford and Merton.* 
But the introduction of such an element leaves untouched the 
principle which I can hardly repeat too often, that the child of 
either sex and of every class is during its minority, its first 
twenty-one years, exempt from the obligation of maintaining 
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or helping to maintain himself and family, — that he is devoted 
to the task of preparation. He is Sacer Humanitati. 

That it is utterly impractical, inconsistent with the veiy con- 
ditions of our social state, will be the judgment passed on such 
a conception, I make no doubt. True; but our social state 
will have to be altered, and most essentially altered. Without 
concerning myself with a defence of my position, I may say 
that we of the new faith accept for ourselves and call on others 
to join us in the task of so modifying opinion and society, that 
this community, this equality of education, with all that it 
involves, cease to be inconsistent with, rather become the cha- 
racteristic of a right social organization. Wherever this end 
is whoUy unattained, much more wherever it is not recognized 
as desirable, there is a flawed and degraded society ; there ex- 
ist diflerences which are evil and removable ; there exist human 
beings who are not citizens of the State, — not participants in 
the social benefits — ^not inheritors of the bounty of Humanity. 
Consequently there exists an element of discord and danger ; 
or, what is more to the point, there exists a body which is a 
disgrace to all who are more favoured, and which it is their 
duty and their interest to raise to the same level, in this 
respect, as themselves. For, in regard to the spiritual ad- 
vantages of human society, there is place for all — a share for 
all, without any one, even by the largest participation, en- 
croaching on the share of others. Such spiritual advantages 
should be, like the common light and air, open to all in the 
full measure of their wants, without any restriction imposed 
from without. 

Such, then, is our definition — such our aim. Then arises 
the important question. What are the means of attaining this 
education ? Where is the power that can give it ? 

Of the three forms of human society — the Family, the State, 
and the Church — the State may be set aside. So far as Edu- 
cation is concerned, it has not the power, nor has it the wish to 
give it, in the sense affixed to the term in these remarks. I. 
say it has not the wish, — for the wish would involve the setting 
aside the family; and this I believe no statesman of modern 
times ever aims at. There remain the Family and the Church. 

d2 
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The two in combination are sufficient for the object. But so 
predominant is the importance of the firsts that it were wise 
for us almost to speak of the Family as alone competent to 
educate^ the Church lending its aid to give, in due subordina- 
tion to the Family, the intellectual part of education, the in- 
struction which the Family cannot give. In their after life, 
those who have been educated by the two in combination du- 
ring their period of minority belong to the State, and the 
Church and the Family become in a measure subordinate; 
but in their earlier life they belong to it and not to them; 
the two other organisms occupy for them a completely second- 
ary position. It is on the Family, rightly organized, that 
devolves the task of forming the man, — of training the whole 
nature, but more particularly the affections and the character. 
The Family, too, controls and checks the influence of the intel- 
lectual training when it tends to evil, as it does in respect of 
the affections as a rule, and as it does too often in respect to 
the character. I said more particularly the affections and 
character, but with no exclusion of the intellect. On the con- 
trary, in this respect also the Family is of great influence, — 
the influence of the Church scarcely the greater. When we 
consider the complex process of human reasoning, we cannot 
hesitate to admit the power there lies in the direction early 
given, in the training of the child^s mind from the very begin- 
ning to sound methods and in right affections. Again, as it 
approaches the more purely intellectual division of its educa- 
tion, we attach high value to the right management of its 
faculties of observation, and the right development and direc- 
tion of its power of imagination ; and in all this stage it is 
still within the family circle,— it is not amenable to other than 
family influences. In fact, when it passes into the hands of 
those who are judged competent to give the higher instruction, 
or at least the more difficult and more abstract instruction, 
it should bring with it an accumulation of just method, an 
aptitude for appreciation, if well-trained, compared with which 
the additions of knowledge made in the new period, may not, 
even intellectually considered, have so great a relative value 
as is generally thought. In other words, the child may have. 
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and should have, received the primary intellectual training 
which is the most valuable of all, through the instrumentality 
of the Family, before it becomes subjected to the action of 
the Church. 

To avoid misconception, I may say that the instruction given 
through the Church is absolutely common to both sexes and 
all classes in kind as in degree. What that instruction is in 
the Positivist conception all may easily know, all here probably 
know. I content myself with pointing out that its exclusively 
scientific character is so far not at variance with the theories 
commonly received amongst us, as that it assumes a certain 
considerable amount of attention to have been previously given 
to language and the cultivation of the aesthetic faculties, before 
the entrance on the course of abstract study. Our plan differs 
from the received theories in adjourning the learned languages 
to a late period of the course, when, with their sense of histori- 
cal continuity quickened by the whole character of the teaching, 
the pains required to master Greek and Latin may be justified 
in the eyes of those who take them, and their desire to possess 
them stimulated. It differs also in the importance it attaches 
to those languages and in the method of their acquisition. 
With this agreement and this difference, it differs wholly from 
any known scheme in insisting on the necessity, on moral, 
social, and religious, far more than on intellectual grounds, of 
a mastery of the whole range of abstract science, so far as the 
great principles of each science are concerned, as alone afford- 
ing a secure basis of conviction for our subsequent action in 
life; the object being, that is, not to secure great men of 
science, much less to supersede subsequent scientific study, 
but to form complete human beings with a sufficient knowledge 
of themselves and their relations to the external world, both of 
nature and of man. 

I need hardly add that this common instruction, made ac- 
cessible to all, will not be taken in an equal degree by all. 
Intellectual capacities differ widely, moral energy differs widely, 
the power of the affective stimulus will differ widely. There 
will then be inequalities, but none based on class or sex. 

In dwelling so much on the paramount importance of the 
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Family, I come in contact with another practical objection, 
that the Family is incompetent, and therefore it is of no use 
insisting on its functions. I feel the force of this objection, I 
allow its truth ; and, further, that it is an objection which does 
not apply only here, but generally in the nations of the Western 
world. Whatever deductions might be made on a judicious 
examination of facts, its general applicability must be admitted 
and must largely influence our immediate practice. On this 
point, as on the previous one of community of education, we 
have a heavy task before us, most especially in the Anglo- 
Saxon branches of the West, that of reorganizing the Family 
so that it may regain or acquire the desired competence. The 
present state is one which no good man, whatever his belief, 
can accept as satisfactory. The first condition for the right 
performance of this task of reconstitution is a change in our 
conception, our common conception of the Family. We must 
not limit it to the married pair and the children, but our idea 
of the human family should, in all cases, comprehend the three 
generations, — the representatives of the Past, Present, and 
Future, the elements of continuity. The practical bearing of 
this on the subject of education is immediately seen. For the 
great majority of mankind the work of life must ever be, in a 
measure, too absorbing to allow them to give close attention 
to the education of their children. They may contribute, and 
largely, but there will be interruptions and deficiencies. The 
defective action of the father and the mother of the Fardily, 
more especially of the father, but temporarily also of the 
mother, may be supplement-ed by the action of the grand- 
parents, in possession of more leisure, and bringing to the 
work the healthy influences of age and affection. 

The changes from the present state, the economical and social 
changes, which the reorganizing of the Family involves, so as to 
give it back its competence for education, are, as you will see, 
very great. There is no reason, however, to doubt their prac- 
ticability. On them I have no call to enter at present ; enough 
if I remark that the essential first step, here again, is a change 
in our point of view. The whole stress of modem energy is 
directed on production, the production of material wealth, with 
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wliat results all are, in some degree, aware. The true object of 
human society is the production of men, not human animals as 
the implements of material production, but of men in the true 
proper sense, formed and fashioned and disciplined agents, men 
adequately equipped for the right conduct and true enjoyment 
of life. I use the term men in the generic sense, for brevity^s 
sake. This is a far more difficult aim to set before us than 
the present one, but there is no impossibility in the case. 
The powers inherent in human society are evidently great, 
experience teaches this ; and there is not, sober our judgment 
as we may, the least reason to think that they have ever been 
drawn upon fully, that when apparently, as at some great 
crisis, they have been strained, there has been no reserve 
power left. Nor, again, is there reason to think that the pre- 
sent and succeeding generations inherit an exhausted nature. 
Many causes have combined to give an air of weakness and 
lassitude to the action of the last and actual generation ; but we 
are not warranted in assuming that it is more than temporary. 
The present evils are pressing so heavily on the best interests 
and hopes of society, that we may feel confident that with each 
day almost more and more are asking themselves the question, 
'^ Is our present direction right ; is there no new faith on which 
man may enter with a better prospect before him ? ^^ Aid in 
the universal cry for education, I see an indication that, how- 
ever vaguely and dimly, men recognize that the true social 
aim is a moral and spiritual one, not an exclusively material 
and industrial one. 

Such changes, then, as our theory of Education involves in 
regard to the Family, we are prepared to accept and forward, 
undeterred by any charge of impracticability. In fact, I would 
urge on your consideration, whether it is not one great want 
of our time that we, in thought and discussion, refuse to be 
any longer aifected by this bugbear, that we insist on greater 
freedom, larger ideas, on more adequate conceptions. It is an 
interesting question historically to trace how it has come about 
that the English mind is generally thought, and in some mea- 
sure with truth, inaccessible to more general conceptions, in- 
capable, to borrow a popular expression, of being aflPected by 
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an idea. Neither general grounds nor the special history of 
onr country warrant this conclusion, except for a particular 
time and state. No one of the Western nations is, 1 imagine, 
radically different from the others, deficient, that is, in any of 
the primary powers. And specially in England the great 
names to which we can point are a guarantee that in all the 
faculties of the mind we are, as a nation, provided. I have 
little doubt that of the many factors which a careful inquiry 
would detect in this product, one, and not the least, would be 
the peculiar action, since the cessation of the Puritan move- 
ment, the peculiar conjoint action of the powers in Church and 
State to check all more ideal tendencies. Be the answer, how- 
ever, what it may, it is time for us to remedy the defect and 
give all our speculations a larger and freer course. That this 
new turn of thought will act on existing institutions with a 
fusing power is as certain as it is desirable. 

But whilst refiising to be bound by the fetters of a narrow 
and immediate practicality, or to dwarf our conceptions to the 
feasibilities of the present hour, we would yet give due atten- 
tion to the pressing practical questions which force themselves 
on us, to the needs of the urgent immediate necessities. I 
have no wish to shirk them either in discussion or action. 
The views of the nature and aim and source of education, 
which I have given, appear to me to facilitate our meeting 
them, by pointing out what we can accept, what reject, in the 
measures now proposed. There is, as all see, a real movement, 
in some sense or other, in favour of education. Examined 
carefiiUy, it is almost exclusively in favour of that branch of 
education which we mean by instruction. More general, more 
widely diffused at once, and more comprehensive instruction, 
is one of the loudest demands of the day ; and to secure the 
demand a hearing, or even to attain the object of the demand di- 
rectly, organizations are being formed throughout the country. 

I must beg your indulgence if in reference to the present 
propositions at first I appear somewhat too critical, almost ne- 
gative, in my remarks. The positive side will come later. 
Looking at the history of this question of the diflfiision of 
popular instruction, it is difficult to resist Some misgiving as 
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to the movement, its motives and tendencies — ^a misgiving 
strengthened in my mind by a quiet review of the real wants 
of our social state. Nor, I am bound to confess, am I con- 
vinced of the great urgency of this instructional movement, 
especially when I consider the extreme moderation, to say the 
least, of its aims, as regards the majority; when I consider, 
also, the whole intellectual and moral condition of the people 
in the broadest sense, that is, of the nation. To condense my 
doubts to the closest, I ask myself whether there is not a ten- 
dency in the movement to force itself forward as a substitute 
for other sounder changes, but changes more adverse to actual 
social arrangements, — ^whether there is not, secondly, a ten- 
dency to direct it to the support of the actual economical 
doctrines ; lastly, whether there is any sufficient account taken 
of the difficulties which will arise, uncompensated by corre- 
sponding advantages, if by a vast effort you rapidly secure an 
instructed, and yet ill-educated population. 

These however are general difficulties. There are more 
particular points which are open to criticism in the movement. 
1 st. It is deeply stamped with the spirit of class distinctions ; 
it does not, so far as I have been able to follow it, aim at 
forming a common national education. This may be a practical 
necessity, but it cannot be necessary to avoid the recognition 
of such a defect, and in a one-sided way to represent as a 
great and magnificent work of National Education what is, 
from practical exigencies, a really poor effi)rt to make amends 
for long accumulation of neglect. What is being done may be 
good, but it hardly warrants anything but a very modest self- 
assertion. If I am right in thinking that this class spirit is 
tacitly sanctioned by it, it follows that so far real sympathy 
with it is out of the question with one who entertains my 
views. The great modifier of the inevitable social distinction 
is Education, and you destroy its power in that direction. 
The one most conspicuous and peculiar evil of England is its 
separation of classes, and this you leave untouched by the very 
process which, rightly directed, has most power to touch it. You 
are bent on a great effi)rt, and you are wasting that effort. 

A second point is, that, so far as I can see, the move- 
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ment^ in accordance with prevalent theories^ rejects gratuitous 
education on principle. It would give it freely where it must, 
but it would look on it as so given as an act of charity, and 
would rather encourage the spirit which revolts from accept- 
ing it freely — which insists on paying for it. The doctrine 
is that men only value what they pay for, and accordingly 
they would wish the poor to pay for it. I should wish the 
opposite principle recognized, and that for all. Rich and poor 
alike, all should unhesitatingly form themselves to the accept- 
ance of instruction gratuitously, as they accept gratuitously 
all the rest of their education. This is but one other condition 
of the perfect equality in respect to the spiritual accumulations 
of Humanity which I have before advocated. 

In close connection with these two points, I would call atten- 
tion (I speak under correction) to one recent half-completed 
legislative measure, the remainder of which will be proposed 
next session. I mean Mr. Forster^s Endowed Schools Bill. 
If I understand aright the object of that measure, it is, to rein- 
vigorate the endowed schools of this country in the interest 
mainly of the middle classes. I am, as I have said, adverse 
to all endowments for educational purposes ; but if they are 
to exist and be used, as seems at present certain, then, in 
sound policy and justice, they should be used mainly and pri- 
marily for the poor,— for the benefit of those who have no 
means of getting instruction, not for those who have. I much 
doubt, also, whether this is not the express destination of the 
vast majority of the endowments in question, which are being 
turned to the advantage of another class. I question whether 
this bill is not a fresh application of the text which is so 
legibly written on the institutions of our country, — "To him 
that hath shall be given, and from him that hath not shall be 
taken away, even that which he hath.^^ 

Even if the schools in question were originally meant for 
the middle classes, I should say, under existing circumstances, 
let them be applied to the use of the poor primarily ; and if in 
our social state such application excluded the others, that is an 
evil for which the pride of the others is responsible — an evil 
which we must accept at present. But it seems to me mon- 
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strous to invert this process, if I am right as to their original 
destination, and I am sore I am in some cases. The trae 
policy I conceive to be, to make them available for the poor, with 
full permission and facilities for all others, but insisting on it that 
the poor have the first benefits j because these are, as experi- 
ence has shown, the most likely to be extruded. It is lament- 
able that, so divided are we nationally, — that where the poor go, 
the others will not go, — just as where the rich go, the poor can- 
not and will not. In some cases this evil is not even left to its 
natural development, but, as in some recent foundations for the 
benefit of the upper classes, express restrictions are introduced 
to prevent any adventurous intruder from a lower rank from 
gaining the advantages they offer. This is in painful contrast 
with the different conduct of our fathers, and a terrible com- 
ment on the effect of our Protestant Christianity as compared 
with the more liberal notions of founders less clear of the tra- 
ditions of Catholicism. 

A third point in the present movement is, the local character 
which it wears. It in some instances advocates the system 
of local rates, and the administration by boards similar to the 
present Boards of Guardians. It seems incredible, but this is 
what I see stated. As a disbeliever, under present conditions, 
in the value of what is called local self-government, though by 
no means disposed to question its utility in some departments 
of action and in altered social circumstances, I do not see 
with pleasure the stress laid on the principle in the instructional 
movement. But I do not insist on this, as I am confident that 
the course of events is rapidly bearing us to a modification of 
the received doctrines on this point, and that the illusion of 
self-government is wearing out, however slow the process. 

A fourth deficiency in all schemes of National Education, 
which means for me the instruction of the majority of the 
people,— the instruction of the poor,— not touching the upper 
classes, is to me, and I should think to all who would attend to 
it, the limit of the time within which it is to be given ; it is 
to begin at six, and to end at fourteen, — ^too early, at once in 
its beginning and iu its ending, it is little calculated to inspire 
any enthusiasm. 
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Lastly, there is the difficulty as to compulsory instruction, 
the doctrine which is being more and more largely accepted. 
I regret this acceptance. Even as an avowedly transitional 
measure, to compensate for omissions, I should hesitate to 
accept it, were it, that is, to be proposed, say, for ten years. I 
do not, I am glad to say, believe it is feasible. It may be- 
come a law, but all laws are not found executable ; and I do 
not think this would. But, supposing it practicable, I yet 
would plead for a freer system. If the case is so urgent as 
you say, bend your energies to meet it freely. There are 
ample means to bring within the reach of all the elements of 
knowledge, the instruction in the simple rudimentary branches. 
If the upper and middle classes really believe in the necessity of 
this instruction being at once imparted to aU English children, 
they can secure it without compulsion. But they will not, it will 
be said, — ^it can hardly be expected of them. Some State sup- 
port of private energies is necessary to give them consistency 
and secure their continuance. There is and must be much 
force in this view, from the way in which it spreads and the 
men who accept it. Probably numbers do so. I must at pre- 
sent be brief on the subject. But here are my objections for 
your consideration, summarily stated. 

(1.) It is unnecessary; a wise action on public opinion will 
be adequate to secure the result aimed at. 

(2.) It involves the introduction of a machinery for which 
we shall pay dearly in the sequel. 

(3.) It has in it something of an insulting character, as im- 
plying that, if wisely oflFered to them, the poor will reject 
knowledge. Neither for our own^ any more than the poor of 
other countries, do I believe this. 

(4.) It rests on an exaggeration of the value of that which 
it offers, — ^instruction in the mere elements of intellectual 
knowledge. With the food you offer at present for the powers 
you would give, this is a consideration of great force. 

(5.) The more natural, simple means have not yet been fully 
tried ; good instruction has not yet been freely offered to aU. 

(6.) It is a class regulation. I read that ' no board would 
venture to interfere with any one who was what was called 
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respectable/ It is, then, solely to press on the poor, the power 
you would have given, and not on what are called the respect- 
able classes. I hope the poor will take note of this, and 
whilst firmly claiming the means of instruction, insist that in 
their use of them they shall be as free as others. 

Lastly, I deprecate in toto the intrusion of the State into 
this question beyond the limit which is proved absolutely ne- 
cessary ; on this, however, I need not return. 

It will be clear, I think, from all I have said, what is the 
measure of public instruction which we, as Positivists, should 
wish given ; given, that is, through the agency of the State, 
directing existing institutions or promoting new ones. May I 
formulate dogmatically its limits? The action of the State 
should be limited to primary instruction, gratuitously given to 
the poor, but open to all who wished for such primary instruc- 
tion, adult or minor, poor or comparatively well ofiF. Such 
primary instruction consists, by common consent, in those ele- 
ments of knowledge which are the keys to all future acqui- 
sitions, reading, writing, and arithmetic. To these should, I 
think, be added, for many solid reasons, a State provision for 
the teaching of the two great arts, music — singing, that is, — 
and drawing. More strictly educational than the other three 
even, these two arts require more aid to provide competent 
instruction, and the means of profiting by such instruction, 
than any other of the elements of instruction, and even 
considerable exertions on the part of the State to forward their 
universal cultivation would be open to no objection. In no 
direction, I conceive, could eflForts be made, looking to the 
question of primary education, more calculated to obviate the 
deplorably brutalizing influences of our actual social order, 
more cut oflF than any other social order of any time or 
country which I know of, from all that refines and humanizes 
life. I speak, of course, of the majority of the nation, its arti- 
san and its agricultural population. It is the sense of this 
fact which should make all who are in earnest on this question 
of popular instruction combine to bear down the opposition 
oflfered by the various religious bodies to the opening of mu^ 
seums and galleries on the Sunday. It is but a narrow view 
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of instraction which limits itself to the more direct appeal to 
the reasoning faculties^ and leaves out of its consideration the 
powerM influences of the above named and similar institu- 
tions. 

To return from this digression. The gratuitous instruction 
within these limits offered to all by the State^ would have 
a natural limit assigned to it^ and would cease when it had 
reached that limit. The Family reconstituted and become com- 
petent to exercise its educational functions integrally^ would 
supersede^ by a natural process^ the State^ whose action would 
no longer be required, or be in abeyance, or, at most, supple- 
ment any deficiency which might still remain. 

Such being the degree in which, under English conditions^ 
the State can wisely and usefully interfere, and in which, in 
the absence of a truer system, it is called on by urgent motives 
to interfere, it need not draw largely on the public revenue. 
The funds set apart for educational purposes are disposable for 
this primary instruction, and are very large. After all the dis- 
cussion on the subject, after the misappropriation which has 
been shown to exist, it might, without misgiving, apply the 
superfluity of one place to the want of another. If, as I be- 
lieve, it will be sound policy ultimately to divert the whole of 
such funds to other purposes, there can be no difficulty in ex- 
ercising the freest discretion as to their distribution whilst 
confined to the special purpose to which they were originally 
assigned ; and, after the legislation of the last few years, more 
particularly and prominently of last year, the competence of 
the temporal Government to deal, at its discretion, with any 
such funds is no longer open to question. 

If in my remarks I seem to some too critical and negative, 
too averse also to the adoption of immediate remedies for an 
evil which I acknowledge as they do, it must be remembered 
that I am speaking as a Positivist to Positivists, and with con- 
stant reference to one practical question for Positivists, viz. 
how far should we mix for active co-operation in the present 
agitation, in the various schemes proposed; how far is it wise 
or not to join the bodies that are now organized for action ? I 
think we cannot keep too clear of them, cannot too completely 
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stand aloof and be spectators merely of their actions, cannot 
too firmly refuse to appear as pledged to any inadequate and 
partial solution of a problem for whioh we have an adequate 
and complete solution. Where there is union for the purpose 
of discussion of the question, or for the more definite object of 
urging on the Government of the empire the desirability of 
action, mature and deliberate action in this direction, then it 
might be well for us to take our share, so far as we are allowed. 
But the present organizations aim at more ; and nothing that I 
have yet seen of their plans or principles is of a nature to make 
me wish to see the members of our body in England actively 
taking part with them. 

But this attitude of abstention in no way requires inactivity, 
in no way precludes our lending our aid to the carrying out of 
any schemes that are proposed, so far as they are useful, in 
no way precludes our devoting time and energy to the cause of 
popular instruction, even as at present conceived, and under 
either of its two forms, the simple primary, or the higher in- 
struction, such as is now being commonly given by lecturers on 
different subjects. Wherever, without direct contradiction of 
our general principles we can co-operate, we should. Many of 
us here have received, in the most liberal way, the advantages of 
the past ; we have been admitted ungrudgingly to share in all 
that former generations have accumulated; we have been al- 
lowed to drink, as deeply as our capacities and energy admitted, 
at the springs of human knowledge ; there has been no barrier, 
no stint. We may see error in our training, but we cannot see 
illiberality, or anything, indeed, but the purest wish that all 
that was good for us intellectually might be placed at our free 
disposal. Neither Family, nor State, nor Church have sinned 
in intention against us; on the contrary, to most they have 
afforded, with open hand, shelter and nurture. On none, there- 
fore, rests a stronger obligation to impart, with open hand, to 
others that which we have so received, to hand down enlarged, 
and, where necessary, freed from the mistakes which clung to 
it, the tradition of the liberal measure accorded to ourselves, — so 
far as in us lies to make all fiilly participant of our advantages. 
It is, then, but a question as to the particular form of activity 
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in the cause of instraction whicli separates as^ so far as we keep 
aloof from them, from others. We, as fully as they, recognize 
the duty of some action or other. 

Putting aside primary instruction as that which only in ex- 
ceptional cases concerns most here, though not refusing to lend 
our aid in this if occasion should offer, we may ask ourselves 
what form our action should take, so far as it is one of co-opera- 
tion with the present movement or actual methods of instruc- 
tion. The answer to this is, I believe, that as much as possible 
we should act with discretion in the prevailing direction, the 
direction viz. of lectures given to hearers whose attendance is 
free, and implies no breaking with their family life. I put in 
the words < with discretion ' for this reason, that I think nothing 
is so wasted at present as the lecturing system. There is no 
attention to the choice of subjects, and one follows another in 
a way which is fatal to mental improvement ; and there is con- 
stantly a disposition to give single lectures and not courses. 
Both for the teacher and learner it is essential, mentally, that 
this loose, crude lecture system should be scouted. It is, I 
believe, an unmixed evil. And in its place, it is for us who are 
disposed to do our best in the lecturing way, to do it seriously 
and consecutively, not as the idle amusement of an idle hour, 
but as a real mental exercise for ourselves and our hearers, — ^a 
mental exercise, with the object of imparting and gaining a 
consecutive knowledge of the subject we have chosen. And we 
should be rigid in our choice, as rigid as possible. If hearers 
will not come, that is not for us to care for, but no mere 
attractiveness of a subject should induce us to choose it; 
rather in choosing we should be guided by some rational view 
of the place our subject holds in reference to other knowledge, 
and of its social utility. We, of all people, are not without 
guidance on this head. I cannot too often repeat, that in my 
judgment one subject above all others, in the present state of 
English thought and social conditions, requires the attention of 
Positivists, and that is, the teaching of history. Nor do I 
wish here to point to the teaching of this subject on purely 
Positivist principles, but rather to the teaching aright and 
comprehensively the history already taught in our schools and 
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universities, only taught on too fragmentary and detailed a 
method, — the tracing down, that is, from the earliest historical 
times, the plain sequence of events which has issued in the 
formation of the actual political and social order of Western 
Europe. In our respective spheres most of us who are here 
present either are already, or might be, without more exertion 
than we ought to be willing to make, competent to aid others 
in attaining this knowledge. And its absence is, I believe, the 
most sensible, from a social point of view, of the intellectual 
wants of our time. Remember, too, it is one which, outside of 
us or of those who more or less loosely sympathize with us, 
no one will give. Nothing is more certain than that there is 
an instinctive aversion to historical teaching of this kind, not 
merely in the teachers of other religious bodies, but also in 
the scientific instructors of the people. Its social and political 
issues are not attractive to any of the existing bodies, with 
here and there an exception. Without any disparagement of 
the value of either class, with the amplest recognition of the 
value of muc^ of the scientific teaching which is becoming 
increasingly spread, without also any encroachment upon it, we 
may profitably turn our attention to this department which is 
neglected by them. 

Turning from the criticism of others, and our co-operation 
with others, I come back upon our own independent attitude! 
and action ; and I begin by re-stating what I have often stated 
before, — my conviction that, for the full meeting of the diffi- 
culties, for the satisfactory accomplishment of the work of 
Education in all its complexity, there is no other power but 
religion to which we can profitably appeal; that for the in- 
struction of this and other nations we must rely on a religious 
organization, on the organization, that is, of a body of men 
animated by the same religious convictions, undertaking the 
task in the same spirit as a religious duty, and making its 
performance the ground of their whole existence and action, 
— the justification of their being an organization. In other 
words, none but a Priesthood can be qualified to instruct, — none 
but a Priesthood can duly guide society to the right concep- 
tion of education, to the right conception of its more peculiar 
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organ, the famOj, and of its own action in snbordination to 
that organ. Then arises the question, — Is there such a body ? 
There exist Priesthoods around ns of more or less power and 
cohesion. Bnt there is not one which wonld claim to answer 
to the description given. No clergy of Christendom, and with 
Christendom we may content ourselves, claims as its principal 
function the work of Education, in the sense in which I have 
nsed the term, or again, the work of instruction. I need not 
insist on this. None here would for a moment recognize the 
justice of their claim, if they were bold enough to make it. 
They have in spirit a noble function, but it is not the strictly 
instructional Amotion. 

The new Priesthood of Humanity, now in the slow process 
of formation, enters then on ground not previously occupied 
when it claims for itself the province of higher instruction as 
its peculiar work— its rcdson d'etre— the great primary object of 
its existence and action, that on which all its other functions 
are seen to rest. It is as yet, as I said, but in the process of 
formation ; it needs long and vigorous efforts from aU the ser- 
vants of Humanity to aid in its constitution ; but, whilst re- 
cognizing these facts, we who, by the force of circumstances and 
the exigencies of our position, are, however imperfectly, mem- 
bers of this nascent organization, must not shrink from claiming 
for it that which is to be its appropriate province. It, and it 
alone, if worthy of its place, and so far as it is worthy, can in- 
struct the children of Humanity with the complete instruction 
which they need for the purposes of their being. It is enough 
that others serve another power, and cannot therefore be con- 
sequent servants of Humanity. They might, and they will 
to a great extent, and most usefully, give the same know- 
ledge ; but they cannot give it with the same logical consis- 
tency as we do. They may help us, but we finally supersede 
them. 

Those who recognize the insufficiency of other educational 
schemes, the incompetence of other clergies, the necessity of 
some organized body for the performance of this peculiar func- 
tion of instructing all gratuitously and completely, — ^to all such 
I appeal for aid in forwarding the formation of the new Priest- 
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hood. I cannot say how urgent I think this question — ^how 
important is a steady, unintermittent eflFort to base on a solid 
foundation the fund for the Priesthood of the human faith. I 
say unintermittent, because if not so, there is no solid basis to 
rely upon, — ^there is in fact no guarantee for the existence of 
the Priesthood. Immediately, this only concerns one, but that 
one is of the highest importance. To form a fund sufficient, 
both in amount and certainty, to dispense with the great pres- 
sure upon our director's energies ; that is the most immediate 
object we can set before us. I may do what he would not do 
— urge this on all Positivists, and, indeed, on all who sympa- 
thize with us from outside. In one case, I have the pleasure 
of acknowledging a noble contribution to this purpose. 

In general, then, our best co-operation towards the work of 
Education would be the organizing of the body competent to 
expound its conditions, and take on itself the important duty 
of imparting its intellectual portion. But we need not rest in 
the general. Even now there is much that we can do, and to 
give preciseness to this remark, I specify three objects for our 
exertions. 

Firstly. Direct Positivist teaching. This may be entered 
on immediately by any one who is competent and willing, — di- 
rect teaching of three subjects in the true Positivist spirit. 
The three are. Mathematics, Biology, and Sociology ; or sub- 
stitute for these last the more generally received terms of 
Physiology and History. They have a less formidable sound. 
I have a strong feeling that it would be wise at present, when 
we have, as is necessarily the case here in England, to deal ex- 
clusively with adults, to limit our eflforts by a limitation of the 
subjects, and these three are representative subjects in point 
of method, and stand pre-eminent in regard to the impor- 
tance of their doctrines. I urge then upon those who are 
willing to act with me the acceptance of this programme in 
our present state. And even in this limited programme I 
think our interest coincides with our qualifications, in giving 
especial prominence to the last of the three subjects, — the 
more so, as we shall then be most in keeping with our Parisian 
centre. With this last we get clear of the heterogeneous mass 
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of subjects wliich we too often see unrolled before ns^ and we 
have a very distinct field for work. 

Secondly. I think we should keep before us the question of 
acquiring some room or rooms where lectures might be given, 
where even more elementary teaching might be given, if 
wanted — a Positive school, or institute^ as it might be caUed. 
This is a point which already has struck some of our body ; I 
can only beg of them not to lose sight of it, but to see how 
far and when it is realizable. One of the greatest public wants, 
quite apart from our views or interests, is rooms where 
teachers might meet their audience. There should be such 
in all quarters of London; but at present, if this want were 
met, it would probably not be met for us ; we should be kept 
out if possible. So it remains essential for us, in any case, 
to see whether we can provide ourselves with a '^ local habi- 
tation'^ — a seat of Positivism. 

Thirdly. I commend to your notice and thought the forma- 
tion of a Positivist library, open to all Positivists, and indeed 
to others who might under fair guarantees wish to use it, — ^a 
free lending library, with the view of giving efiect to one of 
the most social institutions of our system ; for such is the Po- 
sitivist library, as formed by Auguste Comte. In Paris there 
is one already at work, and a branch in one of the suburbs, 
Puteaux ; and there is really no reason why we here, who are 
so familiar with that kind of thing, should not place before 
ourselves for more or less speedy realization this project. It 
would be a small library, strictly confined to the list as at pre- 
sent given. In the future, modifications may be introduced, 
but at present we should strictly limit it to the works named. 
So we might to a constantly-increasing circle ofier for their 
study the great works of the past, — ^its poets, its scientific 
writers, its historians, its religious and moral authors, in 
sufficient and unexclusive variety. The most peculiar social 
value of the institution lies in this, that by making us all 
acquainted with the same writers, it places our minds in re- 
lation one with the other, while the present system of undi- 
rected, discursive reading has the contrary efiPect. Such are 
the three practical aims which, in connection with our subject 
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of Education, I suggest to the English Positivists, and which 
are, in fact, the only practical aims over and above the mainte- 
nance and spread of our body. 

It is an easy transition from what we have to do to what has 
been done. The retrospect of the past year, as it affects Posi- 
tivism, is much as usual for England; there has been little 
distinct progress, almost less than usual; yet there has been 
progress, and occasional intimations have reached me of in- 
terest in our cause in quarters where I had not expected it. 
There has been some discussion of Positivist questions, and 
plain proof given of the hostility to our movement which ani- 
mates the educated and scientific classes. But the movement 
is happily not confined to England, — it is an Occidental move- 
ment; and in America and in France the account is better. 
There are signs in the former country of real attention to 
Positivism. One remarkable sign is the establishment of a 
chair of Positive Philosophy in Harvard College. And there 
has been also increasing co-operation in our practical objects. 
Nor in connection with the Anglo-Saxon branch of our Church 
should I omit to mention the existence of sympathies, in some 
cases resting on real knowledge, among the Hindoo population 
of India ; sympathies not in all cases, though in some, traceable 
to direct action on the part of English Positivists. In France 
the retrospect is still more favourable. Never has the move- 
ment there been so hopeful as it has been last year. The most 
satisfactory feature is the increasing number of adherents 
amongst the working classes. In Paris and at Puteaux there 
is a gi'oup of considerable importance ;" and the cause has made 
progress in the south also — at Bordeaux. 

Outside of our own body there are, in the events of the past 
year, several which interest us as bearing on the progress of 
disruption of the older order, one necessary condition of the 
establishment of the new. The legislation on the Irish Church 
is a step towards the object of which I spoke last year, the se- 
paration of the spiritual and temporal powers, — a movement 
common to all Western nations, and as such sure ultimately to 
reach England. There have been other similar signs. I may 
instance the change of legislation as to oaths, which allows of 
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a man's binding lumself without any theological sanction; the 
movenient in the Universities for the complete abolition of all 
religious tests ; various occurrences within the English Church, 
the decorous and cramped machinery of which cannot inde- 
finitely sustain the irregular action to which it is being sub- 
jected. The ablest of its bishops, I mean Dr. Thirlwall, pre- 
dicts, I am told, in common with many other observers, a 
breach within itself; and, even at present, its members are 
leaving it for one faith or another. Apart from the English 
Church, three other bodies, claiming to be in some sense 
churches, have, I am told, entered on active existence this 
year. All these are evidences of the disorganization of reli- 
gious opinion, all show us that some new construction is 
needed ; lastly, all constitute for us the troubled and difficult 
environment through which we have to reach our end. We 
accept cheerfully the conditions of the struggle. We claim for 
others equally as for ourselves the most unlimited freedom. 

In the statement of general principles, in the remarks on 
our practical action, not less than in the review of our present 
position, it is a comfort to think that I do not speak as the 
organ of a merely English movement ; that I belong to a body 
which is independent of national differences, and which is in 
character strictly Western, if from circumstances mainly French. 
I would wish to accentuate, as strongly as possible, the inti- 
mate connection between English Positivism, so far as I have 
to do with it, and that of France. We are not an isolated, a 
national church ; we think the epithets fatal to the very idea of 
a church. We would repudiate the narrow tradition of the 
national Protestantism. We cannot, as Positivists, over-esti- 
mate the importance of a constant recognition of our connec- 
tion with an European movement. And it is the sense of this 
close connection which often enables me to use language from 
which I should shrink as exaggerated, if I only spoke in the 
name of our own English body. But taking all the constituents 
of the new priesthood into consideration, I do not hesitate to 
claim for them and their action a great and increasing utility. 
This claim I feel to be justified, though I acknowledge the 
smallness of their numbers and the weakness of their position. 
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But the system of Positive religion, as that of any other re- 
ligion, can only become a living reality by the action of men 
upon men ; and, insignificant as the results may appear to the 
eye of the spectator from without, if the future progress of the 
cause be, as I assume that it will be, the establishment of a 
universal faith, then the earliest links in the chain of action by 
which that great end has been wrought out will be seen to 
have had an eminent value. Nor can I doubt that even now 
it is no weak boast to say that the combined action of the few 
disciples of the cause has powerfully influenced opinion in this 
and other Western countries. We who have given ourselves 
fully to that cause, should soberly estimate our efforts and their 
results and use, — we have ample means of doing so — for this 
purpose the tests supplied by friend and foe alike. But when 
we have exercised our soberest judgment, we need not end 
with a sense of discouragement, we may be quite certain that 
our action is of value ; we may, without arrogance, assume that 
the ever increasing attention and interest manifested in our 
movement is in a peroeptil?le degree traceable to our own 
instrumentality. 

This leads me to another question, — the manner in which 
our religion is to be spread. We to whom it came at a com- 
paratively late period of life — at a period when we had lost the 
' first spring in the pursuing,' — whose defective education had 
left us marred for its appreciation, and bound to expose our- 
selves to the exhausting influence of its difiicult assimilation, — 
we who, in spite of all these obstacles, have yet accepted it 
with profoundest conviction as the guide of all our thought and 
action, the satisfaction of all our feelings, — ^we, I say, cannot 
be expected to entertain the idea that a complete intellectual 
mastering of all its scientific basis is a necessary condition for 
its acceptance. It were against our own experience to do so. 
We believe that where men have drifted away from their earlier 
beliefs, or where they have never had a belief but yet are not 
averse to one, they are justified in accepting the new faith we 
offer, if it approve itself to their feelings as a scheme of life 
and action ; and that not only are they justified, but that it 
will be by this process that in the present and immediately 
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succeeding generations men will largely become disciples of 
the new • Religion. And their conduct would be strictly ra- 
tional, for of the three constituents of logic, they would be 
but obeying the logic of the feelings, which is a more powerful, 
and often a surer guide than the mere intellect. We may de- 
pend upon it, that if we stand conspicuous by the offer of a 
system of great comprehensiveness and consistency, adherents 
will flock to that system without waiting to inquire whether 
in all points it is justifiable by the strictly reasoning facul- 
ties. Still more will this be the case if that system appeal 
powerfully to the other important factor in human reasoning, 
if it be competent to meet the demands of the imagination. 
The penalty to be paid for such confessedly incomplete ad- 
hesions will be their instability. It is my belief that for all 
of either sex there is now, when not pre-occupied, ample 
justification for adhesion, and that there are full means within 
their reach for arriving at a sound decision whether they will 
adhere or not ; that, to be quite definite, to all English readers, 
the Catechism and the General View of Positivism, but more 
especially the Oatechism, offer a sufficient exposition of the 
subject for them to make up their minds whether the system 
is one which satisfies them or not. In many cases even this 
amount of labour would be superfluous, for their keen interest 
in social well-being, acting in conjunction with distrust and dis- 
like of existing beliefs, will lead them into the support of our 
cause. They would not waste their life in inaction ; what they 
believed has become distasteful to them, — the great idea of 
Humanity, of a common human interest, attracts them, and 
they do not hesitate to follow the impulse. 

In the views I have throughout expressed, there is evi- 
dently in greater or less degree an antagonism to existing 
institutions. This is a necessity of our position. We must be 
aggressive, offensive, in both senses, I fear, of the term. We 
cannot bring forward a new faith without aggression on the 
old. However constructive we may be, from one point of view 
we must necessarily be revolutionary. True, that where men 
have a belief, and are satisfied with that belief, we do not seek 
to disturb them ; true, that we pay regard to times and sea- 
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sons ; true, that we respect and value all organizations that 
have power in them, so far as they have power, but all this in 
no way invalidates my original assertion that we are aggressive. 
We avail ourselves of all reasonable opportunities of spreading 
our faith; we push forward solutions of actual difficulties which 
are adverse to all the prevalent doctrines ; we praise and we 
blame freely, and in praise and blame alike we differ from the 
majority of those around us. We cannot be simply defensive, 
it were suicidal to be so. I have never been an advocate of a 
cautious policy or of a defensive attitude. Less than ever do 
I feel inclined to it now, when that to which we are opposed is 
yielding in all directions and affording constant opportunities 
for skilful attack. All we have to regret is that our small 
forces do not enable us to avail ourselves, to the full, of the 
opportunities so offered ; that the constant victorious advance 
of our cause is much slower than it need be from the want of a 
sufficient number of adherents. 

Language like this may seem, at first sight, opposed to that 
with which I began this address ; it is not so in reality. The 
large sympathy which I there advocated must be reconciled 
with the antagonism which all see to exist. It must preside 
over the struggle in which we are engaged, not put an end 
to it. In ordinary war* it has ever been thought an essen- 
tial mitigation that the contending parties should courteously 
recognize each other's honourable claims. It is so in the war 
of philosophers and faiths. They all have one common ob- 
ject with our own, the attainment of such theoretic and prac- 
tical truth as may guide man more wisely in the conduct 
of his existence. So in the particular question which has been 
treated we all have a common object ; we differ, perhaps, very 
widely as to our means. Nothing that I have said in oppo- 
sition to the conclusions of others is meant to obscure the 
agreement which, I think, we have with them in the end they 
propose to themselves, if not explicitly, yet implicitly, — such 
end being the good of their fellow-countrymen, as they con- 
ceive it. 

I have spoken, as I ever wish to speak, with freedom, with 
the full liberty which should characterize the utterances of the 

F 
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new Priesthood, the claims of which, and the position of which, 
in the presence of the old, I wish to uphold to the full. 

And in my particular subject of to-day I have wished to 
place prominently before you the broad human view of Educa- 
tion, cleared of all sectarian or other distinctions. In the 
degree in which I may have succeeded shall I have answered 
the religious purpose of my address, — evoked and stimulated 
your larger human sympathies. 
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POSITIVIST CONSIDERATIONS 
ON THE WAR. 



In the present day war has no longer any proper place^ As the 
human race grows in unity and in the consciousness of unity, war 
assumes more and more the repulsive character, of civil war. It 
does so the more, in proportion as those between whom it is waged 
are more closely connected by all the ties that connect nations. 
The war then between two nations of Western Europe, intimately 
bound up as they are one with the other by the whole course of 
their history and civilization, is to be looked upon as emphatically 
a civil war, and condemned as such by the reason and feeling of 
mankind. 

There are, in fSa,ct, but two cases which can justify a nation in 
making war. The first is that of self-defence, the case in this 
instance, up to a certain 'point, of Germany. 

The second is, when a nation, by virtue of the du^ attendant on 
the possession of strength, interferes in favour of ^mother nation 
unjustly attacked or overharshly treated ; a principle in some 
degree recognized in our recent Belgian treaty. 

The French Grovernment, and the French nation so far as it is 
the accomplice of its Gk>vemment, can plead neither of these 
justifications. It cannot be alleged that France was in any danger 
warranting her appeal to arms. It cannot be alleged with truth 
that she takes up arms to protect another power. The Danish 
question is evidently a side issue. It cannot be alleged wisely, in 
presence of facts, that she had ground for interfering on behalf of 
Southern Grermany. She was the aggressor, and as such, justly 
forfeited the sympathy of Europe. 

But the actual course of events suggests other eonsiderations. 
France is suffering defeat after defeat, and is being overborne, and 
the tone of triumphant Germany is rising. Two alternatives pre- 
sent themselves. The existing French Government may retain its 
hold on the nation, which it seems to treat as its real enemy. In 
tliat case the powers outside can but wait and watch. It has long 



been recognized that interference with the interftal arrangements 
of France is inadmissible, and neither Louis Napdeon nor the 
dynasty of which he is the head can claim any support. 

But France may change her Government, and with a new 
GoTemment front the invaden Here again two alternatives 
present themselves. Under her new Government the French 
armies may still be unsuccessful, and France still be overborne, 
whilst Germany rises in her demands. The spirit of aggrandise^ 
ment shown by Prussia of late years, and largely shared by 
Grermany, is not unlikely to reappear. There is a real danger of 
a retrograde policy of annexation, of a departure from the original 
ground of the war, of the substitution of conquest and aggression 
for a simple and noble defence. 

t have spoken quite plainly of the blame attaching to France 
and her Government. But Prussia and Grermany are not free 
from blame. The war of 1866 was as iniquitous a war as the 
present one. The war with Denmark was even worse. The 
German nation, long the oppressor of Italy, stiU oppresses 
Denmark, and claims as by right domination over Poland. And, 
distinct from these special questions, the military spirit fostered in 
Prussia and forced by her upon Germany, is, rightly considered, 
as much as any French error, responsible for the actual evils, and 
pregnant with future danger. No nation of Western Europe is so 
retrograde in this respect as Germany. The facts of the present war 
show conclusivisly that France had less of the military tendency in 
her. A nation permanently organized for war is a solecism in an 
industrial rigime; she is a nuisance to the whole world. Her 
example is pleaded to degrade other nations to her level, and to 
burden them with all the evils of the soldier spirit. I say this with 
the consciousness that I am out of tune with the prevailing tone 
in what is called society. We clapped hands over Sadowa — we 
are again bowing down before success, heeding little the conse- 
quences involved in that success. 

But to return. In the case supposed, of continued French 
reverses, the opinion of England should, I think, press on her 
Government the duty of opposing such a policy on the part of 
Germany, the duty whether in co-operation with the other neutrals 
or singly, of supporting her opposition by direct aid to France if 
just remonstrances in favour of moderation are set aside. It can be 
no part of England's present policy, it is inconsistent, I make bold 
to say, with her past history, to see France unduly depressed. 

It were a noble opportunity to redress many an earlier wrong. 
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France as the 'f^^sentatiye, the martyr nation of Europe, has 
large claims on aD 'Western sympathies. Whatever comes, I, and 
those for "whom I speak, should see with shame those claims 
neglected, this opportunity lost. 

There is no room for the plea of inability. We hftve, in fact, 
abandoned it. Our fleet, our money would do much. Our army, 
so near, would do much also. 50,000 English troops would be a 
formidable contingent, and one easily reinforced. And apart from 
this, England has but to speak in tones of decision, and Germany 
would find herself isolated in Western Europe ; Italy and Spain 
must gravitate to the Western powers. 

Lastly, there is the second altematiye. On a change of goyem- 
ment France may be successful and expel her invaders ; and, as in 
her great revolution, stand flushed with victory, and, in her 
turn, prepared to invade and conquer. In such a contingency, 
the English Government should equally be prepared to take with 
Germany, and against France, the very same course of remon- 
strance and active opposition which, on the other supposition, 
she is prepared to take in conjunction with France, and against 
Germany. 

In no case can it be for the interest of Europe, rightly considered, 
nor of any portion of its kindred and highly civilized peoples, that 
territorial displacements should take place, either to gratify this or 
that ignoble ambition, or under the specious pretext of a pre- 
caution. The danger of precautionary measures has been shown 
by the whole experience of Europe since the settlement at Vienna 
in 1815. No infringement of this principle should be acquiesced 
in. To maintain the gtatus quo, and in peace and order to work 
out the great social problems which pass before all others, and 
which ^are common to all the nations of Western Europe — such, 
shortly stated, is the true policy under existing conditions. 

RIOHAED CONGRBYE, 

17, Mecklenburgh Square, 
j6 GutenJberg, g|2 Cl8 Awgyat, 1870). 
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The present is one of those critical periods in the history 
of Europe when it is most desirable that a firm and complete 
policy should be adopted by England. Our Groyemment remains, 
so far as the nation is concerned, silent. We do not wish to blame 
this silence, but it leaves us uncertain and anxious. We, the 
undersigned, therefore, in this hour of silence, danger, and dis- 
trust, offer the subjoined Suggestions, and invite signatures to 
them from all who can adopt them, premising that they are limited 
to foreign policy, and therefore purposely omit Irish and Colonial 
questions, to be treated nevertheless on the same principles. 

The great facts of the case are open to alL The order of Western 
Europe is disturbed, and the concert of her several constituent 
elements is needed to restore it. We think that England, as one 
of those elements, must not stand aloofl That is our starting- 
point. Her history and her duty alike enjoin on her a contribu- 
tion to the common welfare. She must serve the common cause, 
even if it cost her some sacrifice to do so. 

In European policy her position is only defective in one point. 
Her hands are not clean in respect of Spain. She should, we urge, 
dear herself by giving up at once Gibraltar, as it »«, to the Spanish 
Crovernment. Heligoland, if Denmark values it, might be returned 
to Denmark. These cessions, voluntarily made, would evidence 
her desire for peace, her readiness to make her sacrifices for it. 

Further, we repudiate all but defensive warlike action, out of 
Europe, as much as in Europe. Our warlike action should be limited 
to maintaining, in conjunction with the other Western nations, 
the police of the seas. We are compelled to remark on the pain- 
ful contrast presented by our Grovemment and our nation, in its 
upper ranks, at least, between the peaceful professions with regard 
to Europe and America, and the proneness to violence, when 
occasions offer, in regard to Asiatic or African nations. Even now 
it is rumoured that we are to take up arms against China in sup- 
port of no quarrel of ours, but of the meddling proselytism of the 



late French Goyemment. The Republic, we hof^, will hold a 
dififerent language, and make it clear to French mianonaries that if 
they intrude on the Chinese nation, they do so at their own risk. 

We deprecate war as a means of spreading English or Western 
1 commerce, civilization and Christianitj. If they cannot spread 

I themselyes, let them stay where they are. 

Lastly, with regard to England's action within herself; we protest 

against any military system, in principle different from the present, 

^ being adopted by tiie nation. In present circumstances, we admit 

that an Army is necessary; but we protest against an armed nation, 

the evil of which, in national demoralization, is apparent in Prussia. 

The present crisis oyer, we think the true policy, in this respect, 
is the formation of a relatively small constabulary force, armed and 
disciplined, but with its members citizens and married if they wish 
it ; a sufficient maintenance of the highly-trained special arms, 
engineers and artillery and navy — ^the navy on a much more 
moderate scale than it is now ; and lastly, the suppression of the 
standing army. 

So muph premised, and the present conditions continuing, that is, 
Prussia refusing to resume her defensive attitude and rejecting our 
mediation, we advocate a defensive alliance with France, in the first 
place, as the power more immediately threatened, assuming, of course, 
that France ofiers peace on such terms as Germany ought to accept. 
Without exacting any conditions for our alliance, we might wisely 
ask France to restore Nice to Italy and allow Savoy freedom of 
action, as a disclaimer of the Imperial policy ; thus conciliating the 
opinion of Europe. Further, we might then, with a fEiir prospect of 
success, invito Italy to join us in the same conduct, and Spain 
also. Denmark, Sweden, Holland, these powers as integral and 
valuable elements in the European order, might also be applied 
to. The peculiar position of Austria should make us slow to invite 
her, though ready to act with her if she wishes it. The same nega- 
tive attitude would be, perhaps, the wisest in respect to Eussia. 

There remains one great Western power to which it is said France 
has appealed. The Republic of the United States cannot but 
sympathise with the French Republic in her hour of need. The 
Past imperatively demands such sympathy. Our relations with 
America have been so disturbed by our own feiult as to make com- 
mon action difficult, but a wise concert between the two Govern- 
ments for this special case might be possible ; and, if so, we might 
see the whole opinion, and^ if necessary, the force of the Western 



world banded to repress the deviation of Grermany from the line 
prescribed by the common welfare. The xmion would make it more 
easy for Germany to yield. 

Such a policy would require neither reserve nor reticence. Our 
diplomacy might openly proclaim its course and its object. That 
object attained, European order re-established as before the war, a 
great impulse would have been given to Western Europe to enter 
on that which is its true function — ^its peaceful internal organiza- 
tion, with a view to the service and advancement of the less de- 
veloped portions of the Great Family of Man. 

RICHARD CONGREVE. 
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PARIS. 



The Fnuaian King, an old soldier, a mere soldier, incapable of 
any higher notion waji that of a soldiez^s glory, impenetrable to iJl 
tihie better tendencies of oar time, or yiewins them with a King's 
instinctiye hatred, is marching; upon Paris. His attendant spirits, 
Bisnuurok and Yon Moltke, those fell representatives of a retro- 
grade policy of war, of ideas which are as inhnman as they should 
be extinct, *are there to guide the Apostie of Absolutism, the 
crowned opponent of Bepublicanism, the more successful Bruns- 
wick of 1792. The Qerman army, officered by the princes, 
nobles, and sq uires of Germany — ^men who are bred to think arms 
l^e coily gentleman's profession — ^is tramping on to enjoy its inso- 
lent triumph ; to humble the Bepublic, if possible to put it down ; 
to dinnember France ; and to fill the Prussian treasury with [money 
to be husbanded, according to the tradition of Prassia, for the 
next war. 

The heroic city stands at bay. She has resisted for years the 
foul Bonaparte and his accursed regime. She has cleared herself 
so fu as she could of this war. Thi^ the Prussian leaders know ; 
and it is this very resistance that is the real crime of Paris in their 
eyes. It is the BepubUcan party which has on all fitting occasions 
spoken out its hatred of Napoleon, and it is that par^ which is 
the real object of their attack. Paris resLsts the Hohenzollem as 
she has done the Bonaparte. She throws herself into the £^p for 
France and for Europe, which needs as Uttle a Prussian imhtary 
monarchy to domineer over it as a Napoleonic She thinks, and 
tbiiQcs nghtiy, that to repel this now causeless agsression is a 
duty at aU risks ; and finding her inspiration in her ndblest self, she 
is, by the latest accounts, determined to fight it to the last She 
may succeed, or i^e may fall, but her resolve is noble and wise — 
all that is noble and wise in Europe should sympathize with her. 

The death-duel may even now have begun, and the city may 
have heurd the first boom of the Prussian aroll^. And we — what 
are we doing ? What iz En^^d doing ? Her Queen is in the 
Highlands, away from the care and trouble ; reading, possibly, 
wiui sympathy the last devout despatch of her royal compeer of 
Fhissia, and indulging in satisfsMstion over the glorious prospects of 
her daughter's husbuid. Her Ministry is suent, and apparently 



oazeleBB. Her Premier visiting exhibitioiufi or dnmbeE. Her 
Foreign Secretary eDJoying Walmer. Her Urat Lord of the 
Admualty in Belgium ; — the rest, here, there, and eTerywhere. 
Her nobles and gentry are bent on their annual garM dee&action 
— is it not the season of that mighty interest ? Her oommerdal 
dasses oonnsel peace ; her press preaches sabmiasion. No hand is 
raised ;— no voice, even in sympsthy. 

Men of London, we. may asreke one moming and find that the 
death straggle is over, and that throngh the smcudng ruins of Paris, 
bombardedand taken by storm* tha ministers of Gknnan venseanoe 
and GhBrman greed are raising their hoarse psalm — ^it will he, of 
course, a psalm ! — of triomph to the God of Battles. 

And the infeuoiy of this result will slowly settle down into tfo 
minds of Englishmen ; and slowly too, perhaps^ will visit the 
Ministry onder which it was snfi^red. 

Bat what can England do? Why, her Government might: 
acknowledge the French Bepablic, and speak, m the fhce of' 
Europe, her disapprobation of the Prassian attack. France would- 
be gntefal even for that There have been statesmen of En||^nd' 
who would have done more, who would have been able to pierce 
the sophisms of Prussian policy, and to see that the issue is now 
clear between tiie p^ce and orderly prosiess of EUrope amT thr 
triumph of a great military monarchy ; and, true to her traditions 
of resistance to such an evil, they would have calllMl tile nation to 
another great effort We have no such statesmen. 

Men m. London, none better than you can realize Pkris girdled ti 
with that iron instrument of destructioiL You can speak. Do. so, 
and clear yourselves. Meet and speak. Lend a voice to England. 
Say that you, the heart of England, have no part nor lot in your 
Government's supineneas and impassivity ; that as you sympatmSed 
with Germany in her original wrongs so you look with abhorrence 
on her present attitude of triumplumt agmssien, as fatal to her 
own best interests as it may be to those of European civilization. 

Gome what may, I, and those who think with me, have done 
what we can — will continue to do what we can. 

Paris ! Noble and Holy City ! there are true English hearts who, 
In this thy supreme hour, watch thee with hope and admiration.; 
would encourage thee in thy great daring ; will, if thou fiJIy 
honour thee and avenge thee in the noblrat way, by continuing 
thy mission. Thy lesson of courage and sacrifice shalT not be Ibet 

RICHARD €ON«SRyS^ 

17, MecllmAuvgkr^qwurB, 8^ lO, 1870. 
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^ Men of London, we may awake one morning and find that 
'^ the death-struggle is over, and that, through the smoking 
** ruins of Paris, bombarded and taken by storm, the minis- 
" ters of German vengeance and Crerman greed are raidng 
"their hoarse psalm — ^it will be, of course, a psalm — of 
" triumph to the God of Battles. 

'* And the in&my of this result will slowly settle down 
" into the minds of Englishmen ; and slowly too, perhaps, 
" will visit the Ministry under which it was suffered." 

So I wrote September 10, 1870 ; and on January 13, 
1871, after four months, it seems coming true to the letter. 
The bombardment has now lasted more than a week. The 
storm of shells is raining &st into the most populous and 
most popular quarters of Paris — ^the quarters most hostile 
to Napoleon — most averse to the war. Nor aro shells all. 
Inflammable material, says the Timed correspondent, — ^pe- 
troleum, says a letter I have received, is being poured into 
the heart of a great city. It matters not what city. Is 
such conduct tolerable % 

What does our Government intend to do ? Raise no 
voice 1 Stand by, respectfully, whilst the Carman Emperor, 
whom it has congratulated, works his own and his nation's 
wicked will ? 

Our Queen, too,—- Ae can speak gracefully and tenderly to 
private suffering. Has she no words for the suffering 
population of a lai^ city 1 Can she not make it felt that 
she is not in sympathy with the excesses of Prussia ; that 
she is in sympathy with the sufferings of France 1 Can she 
give no sign that she is the representative of a nation — not 
of a royal caste 1 

All that is powerful, all that is wealthy in England, is 
silent. Her clergy speaks not Her literary classes give 



but faint signs, and that as often as not on the side of the 
oppressor and the strong. One of them is heard — ^it is Mr. 
Carljle — shame on his grey hairs, now and for all time — 
cheering on the barbarians to their work of destruction. 

In this terrible hour I again raise mj voice to protest, in 
the name of Humanity, against this selfish and timid 
silence ; against the miserable attitude of feebleness and in- 
capacity assumed by the Government and govemii^ classes 
of England. 

The heroic city — the epithet will pass now — ^wUl, I fear, 
die; but her death, so nobly faced, and in so noble a cause, 
may be the salvation of France. Kay, it will be so later, 
whatever the Immediate issue. So costly a sacrifice will 
not have been in vain* May she have courage to com- 
plete it ! 

I grieve not for her ; I grieve for the nobler hearts in 
Germany, who, not accomplices in this great crime, are 
forced, by the pressure of power, to see it committed by 
their nation and to listen to the exultation of its perpe- 
trators. I grieve, too, for England; and for all who in 
England, wiUi myself, feel the barden of this great national 
shsmi& I grieve, lastly, for the deferred hope of Europe 
and Humanity. 

Noble and holy city, thy Jbll will but ratify the pre- 
eminence which we have justly accorded thee. No oihsc 
such city would have dared what thou hast dared. Thy 
present destruction will but raise thee in the thoughts and 
love of mankind, whilst it will leave thy destrovers branded 
by the world's exeerations. The victory will oe thine, not 
theirs. 

RICHAKD OONGREVB. 
17, MeeUmburgh Sgiuair0, Jan. 18, 1871. 
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ORDER AND PROGRESS. 



The Goyernmenta of France and Prussia, with the complicity, equally 
vn> both caseSf of a large portion of their respective nations, have for some 
years been rivals for political and military supremacy in Europe. A 
frivolous occasion converted rivalry into war. The superior craft of Count 
Bismarck managed to throw the whole blame on France, and to secure, 
by her declaring war, the moral weight of European sympathy. Again, 
both Governments had been plotting against the established order of 
Europe ; and at the last moment Bismarck turned Queen's evidence, and 
through a singular agency, if, as is commonly said, our royal family was 
his agent, he revealed the plot, thus astutely, if not reputably, deepening 
that sympathy. 

What followed, we all know. Germany cannot plead that she is 
now fighting for safety. She is, more or less consciously, making 
herself the tool of Hohenzollem ambition. European sympathy and 
English sympathy should pass, — as it is passing ; as with you, men of 
London, it has passed, — to the side of France. The oppressor of Italy, 
the oppressor of Denmark, the oppressor of Poland, the would-be 
oppressor of the Czech and the Magyar, the Grerman nation has been of 
late years, in larger measure than the French, the troubler of Europe, and 
nourishes aims and aspirations alien to the peace of Europe. The sins of 
France have been more extra-European. Germany covets empire by land 
and sea. Other powers have done so, and suffered morally and materially 
for it. She, if successful, must suffer for it. The latest- bom and lowest 
in civilisation of the Western nations — witness her military development — 
Germany might have profited by the errors and crimes of others, — say, of 
our own country, — to avoid the pernicious example. She has not so • 
profited. 

Is Europe to be disordered for long years, to breathe an atmosphere of 
militarism and distrust, solely that Grermany may be at peace? To 
substitute the HohenzoUerns for the Bonapartes — one military power for 
another — this can be no gain to the world. Yet this is the meaning of the 
attempt to crush France — to crush the French nation. Veil it under 
what name you like, the real aim of Prussia is not self-defence, but 
supremacy — *' Germany is in the saddle." 

I hesitate not to brand the present action of Grermany as a display 
of the most gigantic national selfishness which has ever been varnished 
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over with a fair name. She mnst be strong ; secare for all eternity ; 
maintain armies and fleets at her discretion ; have fortresses, frontiers — 
ail at her wish ; incorporate Germans, or non-Germans, with thdr 
will or against thdr will ; whUst France is to be humbled, reduced ; 
her fortresses dismantled, her territory dismembered, her frontier open, 
her independent action given np, a limit set on the foroe she shall 
maintain; and the grounds for this unequal attitude are, purtly, the 
god-like attribute of vengeance, partly the now hypocritical plea of safety 
for Germany. There are more forms than one of national demo- 
ralization; and the nation which can nnblushingly advocate such a 
policy as this, be her force of thews and sinews what it may, is essentially 
and profoundly demoralized. I well believe that there are thousands of 
€rermans who protest as I do ; but. Workmen of England, yon see what 
German freedom is, in the treatment of the Brunswick SociaHsts. 

In the interest of Grermany, quite as much as in the interest of France, 
the action of the other States of Europe is now desirable. This siege of 
Paris is a blunder, — not the less a blunder if it succeed. I speak but the 
voice of the civilised world, when I say that tiie storm of Paris will recoil 
upon its authors. The other Powers, however, hold aloof^ mainly, it is 
thought, through the influence of England. 

Such is the situation abroad. 

What is it at home ? 

Our Government is silent. In ordinary times there is much talk of 
taking the nation into confidence. Why is it, in this crisis, kept com- 
pletely in the dark ? Why does our Government not recognise the actual 
Government of France ? Mr. Lowe does not answer this a uestion. Why 
does it not lend that nation the moral support of Eoghmd in this hour of 
danger and depression ? What is the obstacle ? Is it Ooqrt influence, 
or a mere formalist scruple ? We ure left to conjecture. 

There are moments, it has been said, when rashness is wisdom. The 
English statesman who should utter some word of generous feeling to 
break this oppressive silence, ^and in the face of a hostile Court and 
impassive governing classes, give voice to the nobler impulses of England, 
might be judged rash, but might, in the end, be found to have been wise 
even in his own generation. 

By the nation at large a good work is being done, contributions are 
pouring in to mitigate the horrors of war — ^a go<Kl work, but not the best 
It is but salving their conscience if the governing classes limit theouelTes 
to this, if they shirk the higher duty which rests on us all, in the measure 
of our ability, of understanding and judging rightiy tiie causes, conditions, 
and issues of this great struggle, and of acting upon such understanding 
and judgment 

Working Men of London, &n the broad general question, you, in 
common with other great towns, have formed your judgment, you have 
met to express your sympathy for France and the French BepubUe, your 
admiration and your encouragement of its resistance. Tour Governm^t 
may not listen to yon at present ; but events are moving rapidly forwsurd, 
and you will not see reason to regret that yon have spoken in the cause of 
Justice and Freedom. 

BIOHARD OONGRBVB. 

17, MecUmburgh Square^ Sept. 17 th, 1870. 
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RELIGION OF HUMANITY. 



I NEED hardly ask you this year to turn your thoughts on Paris 
and our Positivist Brethren there. Naturally, your sympathy 
with them must be keener than ever it has been. We cannot 
but feel for their anxiety and danger as individuals ; and more 
than this, we cannot but feel how much is involved, quite apart 
from their individual selves, in their passing safely through that 
anxiety and danger. May they meet to-day in fair hope and 
cheerfulness, prepared for either issue, and confident in their 
power, so far as they survive it, to turn either to good results. 
The latest account I have had, probably about December 18th, was 
favourable in general, quite favourable of the strictly Positivist 
body, though it spoke of the alarming illness of one of those who 
have sympathised, and, to a considerable extent, gone along with 
its action, the accomplished and agreeable M. Janet, well known 
for his various publications — amongst others, for his publication of 
"St Bernard on the Love of God," one of the books in the tosi- 
tivist Library, and presented by him to our collection here. With 
this exception, all were well, in all the sensas of the word. 

After Paris, we should call up before us the oth^r centres of 
our faith or its isolated in members ; centres, as in Bordeaux, 
Marseilles, and America ; isolated members elsewhere, in India, 
in Ireland, or in our own country. On this day none should 
be absent from our recollection — ^none of the avowed servants 
of Humanity. 

The interruption of our communication with France has pre- 
vented our receiving the annual circular. This is partly my 
doing. To avoid mistakes in regard to our action here I had asked 
for a proof, and this led to some slight delay. Still, as I received it 
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on August 15th, and returned it the same day, there was time for 
it to have reached us before the investment of Paris. But we 
cannot wonder if, during the excitement of that time, this 
matter escaped notice, or was impossible. Its absence is to be 
regretted on all accounts, more especially as the paper contained 
the necessary information as to the law -suit between the execu- 
tors of M. Comte and Madame Comte. The issue of that suit, I 
anay here state, was decidedly in favour of the executors, who, 
with some slight restrictions, were placed in fuU possession of 
the papers of M. Comte, which had been under sequestration 
since 1857. And there is now no appeal open from this judg- 
ment. The proceedings, in full, were announced for pubH- 
cation, and will doubtless be published if the war do not inter- 
fere, but in that respect, as in so many others, we are exposed 
to great risks. The circular also spoke, if I remember right, of 
the formation of Positivist centres in the two great French cities 
I have mentioned, Marseilles and Bordeaux. That at Lyons, 
which existed some years ago, has disappeared with the death of 
its energetic leader — another instance of the importance of a given 
individual. As soon as communications are re-opened, which must 
at latest be now not very far off, whatever the event of the siege, 
M. Laffitte will, I have no doubt, transmit us the document. 

In America the past year has seen, by a combination of cir- 
cumstances, a certain change in our action, and the Positivist 
centre, so far as there is one. is at present, by common consent, 
in New York. The Positivists, more or less complete, resident 
in or near that city, have united for joint action, and have, on 
more than one occasion, spoken their opinion on the course of 
events. I am in correspondence with the president, whom they 
all agree to accept as worthy of their confidence, and I hope that 
the correspondence may lead to useful concert on both sides. But 
there will be need of caution, as more than one of our American 
co-religionists announces to me that the form Positivism will take 
in America will be different from that which it takes in France 
and England, an announcement which naturally excites anxiety. 
And therefore, whilst desirous of co-operating with all who are 
in any degree sympathetic with our doctrines, I feel it incum- 
bent on me to state, at this early period of our connection with 
this modified American centre, that we in England are not and 
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cannot be responsible for any differences in statement or in the 
conduct of our cause which may appear in America. In epeaking 
of differences, I do not mean to insist on possible or actual diverg- 
ence in regard to this or that concrete question ; as, for instance, 
on the late conduct of Eussia, which not unnaturally, under all 
the circumstances, receives a different judgment, I am told, in 
America, from that which has been accepted here. Such diverg- 
ences in our present state will occur, and must be allowed for. 

Leaving such cases out of the question, I own that I find it hard 
to understand what the differences can be in the general presen- 
tation of Positivism in this or that milieu, I find it hard, in con- 
sequence of the unity and coherence of the doctrine — hard also 
when I consider the essential agreement between the two coun- 
tries. Both are Western nations ; both have attained nearly the 
same stage of development; and, under all the essential aspects of 
life, both offer the same problems for solution, the same evils to be 
remedied, and would therefore seem tolerant of the same remedy. 
There are superficial differences, but none which penetrate suf- 
ficiently deep to interfere with the correctness of the above 
estimate. And I will express my hope that, as the conceptions 
and doctrines of Auguste Comte are more thoroughly weighed 
and assimilated by those who agree with us in America, they 
will see that the interpretation of them, and their application as 
adopted by M. Comte's European disciples, are legitimately de- 
duced, and, as being legitimately deduced, are as suitable to the 
phenomena of American life as they are to those of European 
life. It is earnestly desired that there may be no wide difference 
in our mode of action, no difference which may not be accounted 
for by the superficial distinctions I have recognised. And as, 
whatever else may be said, we here in Europe have for a long 
time, and under great difficulties, acted on a definite plan, and, 
if with great caution, yet still with firmness and without finding 
any necessity for change, adopted a certain direction, and found 
that direction at once adequate to our needs and susceptible of 
growth, we may fairly call upon the American Positivists to 
hesitate before, under the apparent peculiarities of their case, 
they swerve from that direction and enter upon another course. 
We here have ever held that aU means are not good ; that im- 
mediate success is not our object ; that one essenti^il point in our 
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action is that it be not orer-hasty ; that in addressing otheis mth 
a view of spreading our religious convictions, we adopt no 
measures which are inconsistent with onr own self-iespect^ and 
with the respect we owe to those others ; that we are not of those 
who would proselytise in season and out of season ; but that^ 
having a great cause, we advocate it with calnmess and witii 
dignify, leaving to others the responsibility of its acceptance or 
rejection. 

I make these remarks because I think that there is a tendency 
common to us and to the Americans, possibly somewhat stronger 
in them than in us, to over-value immediate results, and I offer 
these considerations agaiost that tendency to those who are 
naturally anxious for the success of the cause they have espoused* 
It would be desirable, I think, if it be not asking too much, that 
where they differ, they should adjourn the point for further con- 
sideration. There is often no urgent necessity for insisting on a 
certain thing ; other things may be done, and the disputable mea- 
sure may stand over. In carrying out a comprehensive scheme 
of political and social reorganisation, concession on minor points 
will be occasionally necessary on the part of all ; the more so, as 
few of us are really so thoroughly masters of the scheme in all its 
entirety as not to feel distrustful of our own judgmentwhen it runs 
counter to this or that detail, and as distrustful ready to waive 
it. Such, as I conceive it, is the true attitude of disciples, and it 
is to the disciples of Auguste Comte that I am now addressing 
myself, — to those, that is, who accept in full his religious 
construction. 

I would say a word or two upon the position of our cause in 
India. It is evident that in that country two widely different 
elements have to be taken into account. The Positivist move- 
ment in India, so far as it concerns the Europeans resident there, 
is a different thing from the same movement as it concerns the 
natives of Hindostan. In the first case it is similar to, and a 
prolongation of, our own movement in Europe, and its interest — 
and the interest which attaches to it is great — arises not from any 
dissimilarity in itself, but from the difference of external circum- 
stances. It affects, that is to say, those who by their position 
are in their varying degree the governors, and in a certain sense 
the guides, of the vast population amongst which their lot is cast. 
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It were difficult to over-rate the good that might result, suppos- 
ing that a large or sensible proportion of the English rulers of 
India were indoctrinated with, or modified by, the religion of 
Humanity. Whilst it conferred upon them the benefit of sym- 
pathy with the creeds and practices and social order which they 
saw around them, it would strengthen their intellectual grasp of 
the difficult problem which the government of that country pre- 
sents, and it would stimulate them to a temperate but unrelax- 
ing exertion in the modification of that government The Eng- 
lish Positivist in India has a great field before him, both in his 
direct action there^ and in his indirect action upon opinion at 
home. 

There remains the other movement — the movement, that is 
to say, amongst the ilative population — a real movement, and one 
also equally of great interest. So far as Positivism is adopted by 
the native mind, it seems in the larger degree to be what I am 
accustomed to call the incomplete form that prevails. It is 
Positivism as presented by Mr Mill or Mr Lewes, — Positivism 
under its philosophical or even scientific aspect which is the most 
generally prevalent — ^the method, not the religion. This is the 
conclusion I have formed from the information given me, and 
whatever the ulterior results may be, the more immediate fruits 
of this movement are not satisfactory. The old belief is shaken 
off, but the consequent disturbance issues in no real substitute, 
and the mental and moral state suffers &om the negation* But 
side by side with this, there is a much more limited movement in 
the direction of complete or religious Positivism. One complete 
and thoughtful adhesion on the part of a cultivated Indian 
gentleman I have received this year, eind I have reason to know 
that others are following his eixample, — that others with him are 
anxious to reap the full benefits which the religion of Humanity 
offers to its converts. These native adherents, this first in- 
gathering into the fold of Humanity from the Oriental nations, 
have, no less than their European brethren, a large field of use- 
fulness before them. Intellectually, they start with the advan- 
tage over them of a more thorough sympathy with those among 
whom they are to work — a great adveintage in their use of the 
power given them by their new faith. In the light of the Posi- 
tivist synthesis that is, they may av%il themselves of their 
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already firmer hold on the past history and present condition of 
their race, both to understand more completely and to guide with 
more prescience its future development. Morally, they are re- 
lieved from the natural impatience of the domination of foreign 
rulers, and are placed in the frame of mind best adapted to 
secure such benefitij as, mingled with its many evils, that domi- 
nation confers ; whilst they look forward with confident hope 
to the inevitable if distant cessation of the foreign rule, and can 
direct their own and others' action to the attainment of that end. 
I have hitherto considered the two movements separately; 
but there is no reason why they should not combine — ^in fact, 
there is every reason why they should. One great evil of the 
English position in India is the wide chasm which separates the 
haughty foreign race from its native subjects. Naturally the 
strongest ground for the existence of this separation lies in the 
diversity of religious faith. We may take it for granted — I 
know no observations which run counter to this remark — ^that 
in Western Christianity there lies no power to bridge over the 
chasm that, whether by the direct influence of missionary teach- 
ing, or by the indirect agency of our revolutionary education, it 
is equally beyond hope that the Hindu, any more than the 
Chinese or Japanese, wiU accept the reUgion which in the first 
case his conqueror oSera. But in the faith* which we proclaim, 
—a faith based simply upon common human facts; a faith 
which sympathises with and seeks to develop the religion of 
his fathers, instead of condemning it ; a faith which comes to 
him with no associations of conquest or degradation, but from 
those who acknowledge with regret the wrongs done him, and 
announce it as one of their great objects to obliterate all traces 
of dependence ; — in that faith when he comes to share it with 
the Western world, the Hindu may feel that there is a power 
capable of reuniting those whom circumstances have so parted. 
The English Positivist, on the other hand, by virtue of the same 
faith, will be able to act in concert with the native disciples of 
his own religion. The bond may be complete and fruitful, and 
to establish it is all the easier, as there already exist interme- 
diate links, Englishmen, that is, who mix more with the native 
than with their own countrymen, and are therefotjB admir- 
ably calculated to interpret each to the other. Fr6m every 
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point of view there is a great satisfaction in our Positivist conr 
nection with India. Few things could show more strikingly the 
universal applicability of our doctrine, the capacity for union of 
the most discordant elements of the race which is inherent in 
the Human Catholicism of the Future. 

If in our review we pass to the three kingdoms of which the 
United Kingdom is composed, in Ireland we find ho numerical 
increase of the Positivist body. There have been indications 
in the newspapers of attention being directed to the subject, 
but, so far as any direct communication is concerned, either 
with us here in London or our common centre in Paris, the case 
is as I have stated it. We have stUl the encouragement derived 
from the warm sympathy of the few who there believe in our 
doctrine, and we have, in Mr Button's case, the most valuable 
co-operation in the common object. I again recur to the subject 
of his publications on the present war, especially to the last, 
which in every respect aU who have read it feel to be most 
admirable. His other publications upon matters more im- 
mediately concerning Ireland ought, I should have thought, 
to have drawn his countrymen's attention to a system which 
shows itself through them so qualified to deal with their national 
difficulties. Be this as it may, it is clear that at present the 
Irish hold aloof from us, Eind do not recognise the assistance 
which we offer them. 

In Scotland we have hitherto, so far as I know, had no foot- 
ing. Both in the press, and from other sources, there are indeed 
signs of interest in our teaching and action, but there the matter 
ends, and np definite adherents come to us from Scotland proper. 
This may be accounted for partly by the strong hold which 
Presbyterian Protestantism has upon the nation, still more in 
all probability by the peculiar mental and moral attitude of the 
upper and middle classes. The strength of Protestantism in 
Scotland may be estimated by the fact which I have mentioned 
before, that it has determined the sympathies of the nation in the 
present European struggle. The mental and moral attitude of the 
upper and middle classes is, I conceive, peculiarly unfavourable 
to our views, from the intensity of its national and local feeling, 
and the strong prudential character, the unhesitating adhesion 
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to tibe theoiy of enlightened self-interest whicli, so for as I can 
judge, is extremely prevalent in Scotland ; the secret of their 
success as compared with other nations, and the source of much 
national pride. In time, no doubt, these opposing causes will 
lose their power, the nobler side of the Scotch character will 
assert itself, and the decay of belief, even now sufficiently general 
in Scotland, together with the crying social evils which fester 
there, as much, to say the least, as in any part of the United 
Kingdom, — ^the evils of its agricultural and manufacturing 
system, — ^will combine to force attention to what we offer in the 
way of remedy. But at present there is but little prospect of 
any movement there, unless it be among the working classes of 
the large towns. I say this, because I have noticed that there 
are meetings at which some part of M. Cromte's works is read ; 
I do not know which parts, nor do I know what is the character 
of the meetings, but so far as it goes, it is an evidence of a 
favourable disposition towards the subject. 

In England, during the past year, we have made a great 
advance. When on the last anniversary of this festival I men- 
tioned certain objects as desirable, I had little expectation that 
we should, by the next anniversary, have got so far towards their 
attainment. We have been now for nine months in possession 
of this room, and the gain to our cause has been, and will be, 
undoubtedly great. It gives us a centre of action, a place where 
those who wish to hear more of our teaching may come, as well 
as a relying point for ourselves ; and it gives us, moreover, 
what is on all grounds so valuable to us, a sense of permanence. 
It gives us the unity of place in exchange for the unpleasant 
but necessary changes to which we were previously driven. It 
enables our associations to fix themselves, and to gain the 
strength which fixity gives. It is in the highest degree calcu- 
lated to promote our sense of Order. There is good reason, I 
think, to hope that it will give a very strong impulse to our 
Progress* Nor is it the mere room we have, but in the collection 
of the busts of the calendar which ornaments our walls, together 
with the pictures which, as the room becomes dryer, may be 
added in increasing number, we see not merely with gratitude 
the liberaliiy of our members, but the evidence of that worship 
of the dead which is characteristic of Positivism, and the 
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beginnings of that artistic development which it sets before it 
as one of its great ends. None can enter the room and give the 
most passing attention to that series of busts, without being 
struck with the historical character which attaches to our 
religion. They should be, and will be, a valuable impression 
for all, and the Positivist cause is much indebted to those who 
have placed them there. Time alone can show how much. 

A second object which I mentioned last year, has also been 
in no inconsiderable degree realised. A good beginning has 
been made of the Positivist Library, which is meant for the 
gratuitous use of all Positivists, and of those who, without being 
Positivists, may wish to avail themselves of it — if they give 
sufficient guarantees. It is far from complete, but the progress 
made is satisfactory; and I have little doubt will continue to be 
so. It is, I think, to the historical branch of it that we should 
now more immediately turn our attention. I mention this on 
account of the great immediate importance which attaches to 
the spread of historical knowledge. But each will give as his 
means or his taste dispose him. I need only add that, so far as 
it extends, it is now open for usa 

The third and greatest object of which I spoke last year, and 
to which, as the greatest, I then assigned the first place, was the 
institution of some direct teaching. This, too, has been in a 
degree realised. In one form or other, this room has seen 
various efforts for direct education. Those efforts have chiefly 
borne on one of the three subjects enumerated, on Sociology, 
that is. Mr Beesly's Sunday evening lectures take the historical 
side ; my own, on Sunday mornings, take the more practical and 
religious side of this subject. In the same direction have tended 
the varioxis meetings which have been held in the room. They 
are educational, only more indirectly so. What has been done 
is, however, but the beginning, though all such beginnings are 
proverbially the most difficult point. We hope gradually to add 
to our teaching, till by necessarily slow steps, and after a long time, 
it culminate in the full Positivist conception of the intellectual 
training of the adolescents of both sexes. The goal seems distant, 
but we doubt not we shall reach it. 

Education, as you are aware, is to us a question of the family, 
and we should refuse the name to any such training as that for 
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which we have now, with much hubbiib, got a State machineiy 
established. Fiom that system of primary instruction; with all 
that there is objectionable in its principles and details, we 
should persistently hold aloof. We may watch it with more 
or less of curiosity and interest, but we may not mingle with it. 
We recognise, however, as fuUy as any, the want which in its 
odd way it seeks to supply. We recognise, that is, that owing 
to the defective social arrangements of this country, the chil- 
dren of its poor are left without the means for that training of 
their faculties, whether of conception or expression, which is 
requisite as the basis for higher intellectual advance. We recog- 
nise that their families are unable to give them this ; and that till 
such time as they are able, we are not exempt from the duty of 
helping them. It is therefore incumbent on us, I conceive, to 
set before ourselves the question, what means we have at our 
disposal, and what are the requisites for our offering, to the 
measure of our ability, some contribution to this work of pri- 
mary instruction. One material requisite I see to be necessary 
under the present condition of things, but I do not see my way 
to its attainment ; and I therefore simply state it as an object 
to be kept before us when time and opportunity offer, so that 
we may have a precise conception of what we want. It is a 
room, clean and well-ventilated, and fitted for a schoolroom for 
the class we aim at teaching. But without this, there are 
amongst us probably some of either sex who will be willing and 
anxious to co-operate in this work of primary instruction, and 
who possibly, if they keep their attention upon it, may find the 
means of giving effect to their wishes. My immediate object 
in these remarks is to guard against any misconception of us as 
indifferent to the want of such instruction, and to the movement 
which engrosses the attention of so many. I have no wish to 
try and goad you into any immediate action. , Full considera- 
tion should be given to each step we take, its difficulties must 
be fully examined, the probabilities of its being maintained also 
must be carefully weighed ; for, as much as possible, we should 
aim rather at not receding than at a rapid advanca When we 
move forward, in these educational matters especially, which 
touch the most proper as well as the most permanent function of 
the Positivist priesthood, we should take all precautions against 
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having to abandon our position. Often, then, it will be advis- 
able to mention a given object as desirable, even when we are 
quite certain, on a sober judgment of our means, that it will be 
a long time before it is attainable. It will not unfrequently 
happen, I hope, that this time may be shortened in consequence 
of our attention being directed on the object and on the means 
of its attainment, 

I have been more explicit than usual on the state and pro-* 
spects of the Positivist movement, for this reason, that in the 
absence of communication with Paris, our organisation here has 
more responsibility laid upon it. My remarks have been limited, 
as you will see, to that movement in its own proper sphere, and 
from this point of view they will be complete, if I add, that 
during the past year, and especially during the latter part of the 
year, I have received a larger number of complete adhesions 
than in any former year. The test I take is that which I have 
always taken, the recognition of the duty of subscribing — ^the 
amount of the subscription is unimportant — but subscribing 
regularly and permanently to the central sacerdotal fund. The 
number of these fresh subscribers is still but small, the progress 
made is apparently unimportant, but we have always been 
aware that our advance in this respect must be slow, and there- 
fore any decided improvement is a real encouragement. 

Over and above this more immediate Positivist sphere, the 
past year has given occasion to more prominent political action 
on the part of our body. The urgency of the need has demanded 
great effort, and the effort has been made. For many years 
past, — in fact, from the earliest rise of any organisation in Eng- 
land, — one or other of us has spoken on aU the great questions 
which have arisen. We have felt it incumbent on us to let no 
important occasion pass without a temperate statement of the 
mode in which our system would deal with the difficulty. But 
in the present year more has been done ; we have spoken and 
acted with more insistence and frequency. At other times we 
have aimed at modifying opinion in the direction of some con- 
clusion, which there was no prospect of seeing adopted, except 
after a long period ; or we have put forward general principles 
of policy which might almost insensibly act upon men's reflec- 
tioni^, and their actions therefrom resulting ; or we have given 
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utterance to strong but well-considered protests against existing 
political errors or crimes. But in the last few months the condi- 
tion of things was different, and we altered onr action accordingly. 
It seemed our duty, whilst we indulged no hope of immediate 
success, to use our utmost endeavours to stimulate the apathetic 
public opinion of this country, and through it to act upon our 
timid, improvident, and impolitic Government, so as to awaken 
both to a sense of what Mr Button rightly terms Europe's Need 
and England's Duty. We have spoken as citizens of England 
in favour of a well-defined and vigorous course of action, but 
we have never lost sight of the due control to be exercised by 
the idea of Humanily^ and by that of its more immediate organ, 
the Western European State System. We have, if our utter- 
ances are candidly viewed, spoken, that is, as Western Europeans, 
and not simply as Englishmen. Our language has been in 
fjEtvour of France, it is true, but it has been so in no partisan 
spirit. We wished for, and we welcomed, the early defeats pro- 
voked by the unwise and incompetent action of the French 
Government. We did so, though aware that ill-judged as that 
action was, there was much both in the ideas that have hitherto 
governed Europe, and in the existing condition of her relations, 
much of palliation if not of excuse. We were aware, that is, 
that in the feeling and organisation, both political and military, 
of her Prussian rival, there lay — again taking the actual ideas for 
our ground-work, I cannot insist too much on this qualifica- 
tion — a real danger for France. And therefore it is, that from 
the very beginning we have not hesitated to consider the greater 
guilt, the heavier responsibility, in this European disorder, as 
resting on the court of Prussia. But whilst speaking, to a super- 
ficial judgment, merely in favour of France, it has been, I repeat, 
in no partisan spirit. We have not held her to be by any pecu- 
liar law exempt from the consequences of her mistakes; we have 
attached no peculiar sacredness to her political greatness, or the 
integrity of her soil. But whilst never failing to recognise her 
pre-eminence, the outcome of past European history, a pre-emi- 
nence which no German conquest can shake, we have spoken 
quite as much in the interest of Germany as in that of France. 
We have viewed both equally as constituent members of one 
great body poUtic, and have wished equally the peace and hap- 
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piness of both. In the policy we have advocated as the right 
one for this country to pursue, we have had as our object the 
setting a limit, the repression, if I may use the term, of the 
Prussian spirit of aggrandisement, a spirit fatal to all Western 
Europe, and in the first instance fatal to the best interests of 
Germany. It is a pleasure to think that in all our language on 
this great question, there has been, wherever the strictly Posi- 
tivist body has spoken, a complete and recognised convergence. 
Guided by the clear teachings of our system, we have, however 
widely separated, in the East and in the West alike, without 
previous concert, arrived at the same conclusions, allowing for 
such necessary difiTerences in point of time, or on other minor 
points, as will always exist where considerable numbers are 
concerned. This unity of sentiment and action is a source of 
comfort to us within and of influence without It has, as I said, 
been generally recognised, in spite of occasional misinterpre- 
tations. And it is the more remarkable, because it has had 
the character I have attributed to it, of freedom that is from any 
exclusive partisanship, the recognition of the true interests of 
both the contending parties. For it is far easier to combine 
men in a blind partisan cry, than in a deliberate and well- 
weighed judgment of conflicting claims. I speak, of course, of 
the general spirit of our expression and action, not of this or that 
particular phrase which might be quoted against us. 

Two great ideas run through the whole of what we have said 
and done, the obligations of Western citizenship, and the duty of 
upholding them even at a great sacrifice. We may, I think, with 
just pride, contrast our language and action in its plainness and 
essential agreement with that of any other religious organisation 
as at present existing in this country. We are entitled to ask, 
why it is that on this as on similar questions, all those organisa- 
tions, in most cases tacitly, in some explicitly, renounce all 
guidance, contenting themselves too often with mere silence ; 
and when they speak, uttering but a feeble wail over the suffer- 
ings of the combatants, or explaining, in a Pharisaic spirit of 
seK-congratulation, what they are pleased to call the action of 
retributive Providence for the sins of the weaker nation. Nor 
if we turn to the attitude of our statesmen, need there be any 
change of feeling. They have forgotten the statesman in the 
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preacher, and dealt largely in moral lessons and unauthorised 
inteipietations of the action of that power with which they 
claim so great a familiarity ; and instead of bending their efforts 
to avert the dangers which the blindest now see to be im- 
pendent over Europe, they have taken refuge in impractical 
considerations as to what amount of punishment is due to cer- 
tain defects of national character and action. ''Ton cannot 
indict a nation/' said Burke; and any one calling himself a 
statesman, ought to have been aware that to punish a nation is 
not a question for human policy to deal with. The language is 
but one of the many symptoms of the enfeebling influence intro- 
duced into all our thoughts by the idea of an extrahuman 
power, of which all are in an equal degree competent or incom- 
petent interpreters, and which affords so easy a resource when 
men shrink from the labour of foresight and determination. 

But there has been a considerable change within the last few 
weeks, and opinion has set with some strength in the direction 
which we have taken. This has been due to various causes. 
The superior craft by which the Prussian leaders threw on the 
French Government the odium of aggression was for a time 
successful, but has lost its effect. The skill with which they 
availed themselves of the bad as well as the good feelings of 
Prussia and of Germany, of the rancorous hatred and contempt 
cherished against France by the Prussian upper and middle 
classes, of the ambition common to those classes throughout 
Germany, of their craving, to use their own language, to have the 
first word in Europe, as well as of the honourable desire to be 
secure in the settlement of their internal diflSculties, and of the 
legitimate feeling of self-defence — this skill has told, and has 
ceased in a great measure to teU any longer. Watching the 
course of the war and the tone of the German leaders, men have 
come to see that it was a war deliberately planned by Prussian 
ambition, as a means to an end ; that the suffering inflicted upon 
the two nations, and the long train of evil memories which it 
must leave, were incurred with full prevision of the consequences, 
in view of an ulterior object, and that one of purely German inte- 
rest; that the fabric of German unity is to be cemented by the blood 
and destruction of France, reminding one of that African city, 
for whose foundation a given number of fresh human skulls was 
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considered- indispensable. This obstinate persistence in a war 
of conquest, this insolent mihtary revel, this anachronism of an 
imperial construction, all tend to enlighten the judgment, and 
definitively to guide the opinion of Europe to a reprobation of 
the policy which leads to such results. 

On the various questions which the struggle has suggested, 
on the points of interest which it has presented, I have spoken 
on difTerent occasions. I do not wish to return upon them 
now, but rather to dwell on this one general consideration — 
on the adoption, namely, in the present circumstances of 
the world, by any state or states, of war as a means. For 
the present poUcy of Prussia chaUenges this issue : is it 
justifiable in the eye of public morality, is it consistent with 
any sound idea of statesmanship, to renounce the attempt 
to solve, by peaceful methods, such political difficulties as in- 
disputably exist, and to return to the method allowed in for- 
mer times by the conscience of mankind, the method of pure 
force ? I use the word political consciously in its limited sense> 
and to the exclusion of those social difficulties to which I shall 
subsequently draw your attention. The issue thus raised admits, 
I believe, in the conscience of all Western nations, but of one 
answer — ^that there exists no evil of such urgent necessity as to 
justify recourse to arms for its removal ; that there is in the quiet 
growth of public opinion, and in the intellectual and moral, 
advance of mankind, a sufficient power peaceably to meet the 
political needs of the Western nations. If this be so, if this be 
the answer we return, then, any state which adopts the opposite 
course, and bases its existence and its policy upon undisguised 
militarism, that state necessarily stands condemned by the 
opinion of its contemporaries, and the condemnation will be 
ratified by the judgment of succeeding generations. 

I am speaking, you will observe, distinctly of war under cer- 
tain conditions, not of war absolutely. Defensive war, in the 
strictest sense, is allowed by all but an imperceptible minority — 
meaning by defensive war the forcible resistance by a nation to 
an armed attack upon it Nor am I speaking against defensive 
war in a larger and less proper sense — ^war, that is, made by one 
unit or independent member of a system in defence of another 
unit or independe^t member of the same system, whose exist- 
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ence is threatened. Nor again am I speaking of war waged as 
a measoie of lepressive police, when one or more states think it 
advisable to exert their power to restrain some oUier state or 
states from unnecessary disturbance of the peace of the world, 
as in the familiar instance of the Crimean war, so fepr as it was 
kept within due limits. I may even go farther, and, allowing 
for the actual &cts of European relations, I may say, that the 
language I have used does not apply to a form of war which is 
deeply to be blamed, deeply to be regretted, but which the pre- 
sent feelings and convictions of mankind in some degree excuse — 
war, namely, between two or more states caused by mutual 
jealousy or occasional provocations ; a war in which, in common 
language, the honour of both parties is concerned. From our 
relative point of view, looking at the antecedents of Europe and 
its traditional morality, even this form must not be spoken too 
harshly o£ We are, it is greatly to be hoped, advancing towards 
a time when that morality will have so far improved that all 
such wars will be unreservedly condemned. But we have not 
as yet reached that point; and we are compelled, therefore, to 
make allowance, though our judgment be on the whole most 
adverse. But there exists a case distinct from all these ; the 
case I have before spoken of when I used the expression of war 
chosen as a means ; the case where a government, aiming at cer- 
tain political advantages to which it attaches a high value — ^it 
matters little whether justiy or not — with no fear for its own 
existence, with no danger threatening it £rom without, deliber- 
ately chooses force as the method for obtaining those advantages, 
and moulds its whole policy on that assumption. The advan- 
tages it may have in view may be aggressive in relation to 
neighbouring nations, or they may be advantages which relate 
only to the population of which it forms a partw The point of 
essential importance lies not in this distinction, but in the cir- 
cumstance that the whole framework of the national existence 
is permeated by this idea, that the ultimate method on which it 
relies in its policy is the method of war. This case has been 
rare in medieval and modem times. The first French empire 
under the elder Napoleon was an instance of it, and as such is 
now universally reprobated. In the present time it seems to 
me that the Prussian monarchy^ and through it the (xerman 
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nation, offer a second instance, the more reprehensible because 
of the universal reprobation of the former. Of no other nation 
of Western Europe can it be said that its whole existence is cal- 
culated for waiv— modified by war so entirely that the citizen and 
the soldier are convertible terms. In no other nation of Western 
Europe could the ruling 'power in the person of its king set itself 
deliberately from the b^innihg of his reign, to the exclusion of 
all interference of his people, to form, as the great object of his 
government, hia^y-in his own braggart language, his invin- 
cible army— for the attainment of a higher political status. In 
no Other nation of Western Europe, I well believe, could the 
powerful intellect which guides that king's will have ventured 
to proclaim- that his policy was avowedly one of force; and the 
result has been no mere proclamation of this evil policy, but on 
niore than one occasion the distinct giving effect to it in act. 
It is war in this sense, then, which I^think we may imreservedly 
condemn, and the national existence based upon such war. 
Tolerant as we may seem of other forms, indisposed to judge 
too harshly even forms, of which we strongly disapprove, we 
need not hesitate when- this last form is in question. It con- 
cerns the whole human race to stigmatise, with just abhorrence, 
the reintroduction into the human order, much more the re- 
introduction into the peaceful European system of the mUitaiy 
life. It is incumbent upon us as disciples of peaceful progress, 
and not upon us- only, but upon all civilised men, to raise our 
voice against the re-establishment of so great an evil The 
nation which acquiesces in it, nay, which feels pride in it, 
should be regardied and spoken of by all right-judging thinkers 
as out of the pale of true civilisation; as constituting itself, 
whatever its professions may be, the enemy of the human 
race. 

Outside of Western Europe, if we range in thought over the 
whole surface of the habitable globe, so far as it is known to us, 
there is but one other government whose habitual attitude is 
warlike, and that is Kussia. The distinction between the 
government and the nation is, in my belief, more easily drawn 
in Bussia than in Prussia ; and the blame, if blame it is which 
rests on this warlike attitude, must be fixed much more exdu- 
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fiively on the Bussian Government than on the Russian peopla 
A moment's consideration of the different constitution of the two 
nations would account for this difference. But the attitude of 
the Grovemment is unquestioned. It may in later years have 
been more pacific towards its neighbours on the West, but its 
recent action is scarcely calculated to reassure us as to the 
grounds of this apparent peaceableness. In Asia, however, its 
permanent policy is one of encroachment and war. Nor so long 
as it is in contact with the unorganised nomad tribes of Central 
Asia, is there any ground for a strong condemnation of such a 
policy. To incorporate any remauiing nomads into a higher 
civilisation, and enforce upon them the obligations of sedentary 
existence, would seem, even at the present day, a legitimate 
object. But here should be the limit, I think, and any aggres- 
sion of Bussia upon the Mussulman states of Asia, any attempt 
of hers to interfere with anjrthing that can fairly be called a 
political organisation, should meet with the joint disapprobation 
of the Western nations, and, if need were, with their active 
opposition. For the world is sufficiently known to us to relieve 
us from any fear of any freah inroad of barbarism upon aggre- 
gate civilisation ; and, in the absence of such fear, all states that 
have attained a more or less compact and ordered existence, 
should now be left to work out their own progress, partly imder 
the guidance of their past history, partly under the influence, 
judiciously exercised, of those powers which have attained a 
higher leveL There would be no justification for the most 
highly civilised nation of the earth if it attempted the conquest 
of any lower civilisation, much less can there be any justification 
for 6ne of the lowest of civilised nations to enter on such a 
design. 

With these two exceptions of Prussia and Bussia, there is no 
nation, whatever its stage of advance, which can be said to be in 
principle warlike. More than one, our own for instance, is 
but too ready to recur to war if certain occasions offer, but 
the general direction of men's minds is assuredly peaceful, and 
the hypothesis on which we build our social state is that of peace. 

This adverse judgment of the attitude assumed by the two 
governments which I have named, suggests the question. What 
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is the attitude demanded of those who would claim the name oi 
statesmen by the instincts of humanity, and by rational states- 
manship? Evidently the two should be in agreement^ and 
within the limits of what may be called, in one sense or other, 
civilised society, war is alien to the instincts of humanity, 
peaceful industry is the imiversal aspiration. It is the part, then, 
of any true statesmanship to use every effort, with a reasonable 
allowance for contingencies, to promote the attainment of this 
aspiration and to repress all that runs coimter to it. Such 
efforts of statesmanship in Europe are of the simplest kind. 
They consist in maintaining the order as established, in refusing, 
that is, to allow of any violent disruption of that order, whilst 
admitting such changes as the course of time necessitates in an 
order confessedly full of imperfections. But true statesmanship 
would aim at something more than this ; it would, that is, aim 
at anticipating, with a view to the avoidance of concussions, such 
changes as I have alluded to. Look back upon the period of 
unbroken peace in Europe, the period that elapsed between 1815 
and 1848, and it is evident to all, that had that halcyon time 
been wisely used, the subsequent dangers might have been 
avoided. Nor is this alL It is incumbent upon statesmen not 
merely to repress disturbance, not merely to further inevitable 
changes, but to foster all the peaceful tendencies of the nations 
they govern. Now, one prevailing tendeucy may be traced by 
any one who attentively considers the course of European 
thought during the second generation, since the French Eevolu- 
tion of 1789. It is the tendency which was so manifest in the 
third revolutionary movement of 1848, the tendency to substi- 
tute social questions for political; to throw the latter into the 
background, to bring the former into prominence. And it was 
the duty of all statesmen to accept this fact, to bend themselves, 
if they would really justify their claim to the name, to the 
peaceful settlement through absolutely &ee discussion of those 
social questions. It will be the condemnation with posterity of 
the great majority of the governors of Europe, that they have 
either not accepted it from blindness, or, if awake to it, they 
have deliberately set themselves to struggle with it They have 
withheld the means of settlement ; they have crushed free dia- 
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cussion ; they have, in the shortsighted policy of sectiring their 
own power, fostered all the elements of opposition to this 
tendency, and but too often combated it by the falsest appeals 
to the interests which disliked it. It is but simple justice to 
allow that whatever their faults may have been, our own leading 
men have been comparatively free from this spirit of blindness ; 
that they have, to some extent, been almost too exclusively pre- 
occupied with these questions. Not only, then, is the policy of war 
an evil by its direct consequences, but not less so by its indirect 
It diverts men from the true path which they should pursue, as 
well as launches them upon a false one. It is certain that this 
diversion was one of the main objects of the late unhappy Govern- 
ment of Fmnce, and that its recognised failure was one of the most 
powerful stimuli to the rash act by which it extinguished itself. 
It is to my mind equally certain — and time will only make this 
point clearer — that the same object of diverting men's attention 
from social questions is a powerful factor in the policy of the 
Prussian Government, that over and above schemes of home 
aggrandisement it is animated by political hostility to the Re- 
publican form of government in France, and still more by social 
hostility to that of which that Republic is at once the symbol 
and the guarantee, the concentration of the intellectual and 
social energy of mankind upon the really important social 
arrangements. In presence of that crowd of princes and nobles 
which is met at Versailles to enjoy the triumph over France, 
there rises in the midst of defeat and suffering a power before 
which they tremble in their victory, and I much doubt whether 
the idle scheme which flatters their ambitious dreams is felt by 
them to have any substantial hold upon the future of mankind. 
They feel that in the French Republic centre all the hopes and 
wishes of many of the best minds in Europe, all the aspirations 
of its several peoples, and therefore it is not Imperial or Royal 
France that they are met to conquer, but Republican France ; 
therefore it is that they feel that their triumph has, in one 
sense, been too complete, and that they would gladly restore, no 
matter at what sacrifice of honour or principle, the Imperial power 
which alone they professed to consider their enemy. It is a social 
war against France, and through France against Germany, for 
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which they are perveiting the instincts of Germany, and re- 
morselessly using the military strength which it places at their 
disposal No immediate success can make such men legitimate 
rulers of mankind ; no skill in war, no craft in policy can give 
them any claim to the name of statesmen ; they are stronger 
and more unscrupulous than others who hold power in Europe, 
and as such, the unscrupulous or the weak may admire them, 
but they have no real title to admu*ation. All noble minds 
should shrink from them in their ambition and bloodguiltiness. 
It needs no power of prophecy to be sure of their ultimate failure, 
for never yet in the history of the world has a retrograde move- 
ment eventually succeeded. They are striving against the whole 
current of European history, and they are doing so at a time when 
the conscious observation of the real set of that current is more 
widely spread than it ever was before. They are doing this at 
a time when that observation is being slowly, but with perfect 
certainty, enlightened and guided by a rational doctrine, em- 
bracing at once the interpretation of the past, and the conception 
of the future. They have to meet, that is to say, not merely the 
instinctive aversion of their own and other peoples, as evidenced 
by the language of the International, nor again simply the en- 
lightened aversion of large numbers of the educated throughout 
Europe, but they have to meet both these forces concentrated, 
and directed by a new power — ^the power inherent in the religion 
of Humanity. 

In any case, however, the immediate future offers no pleasing 
prospect The disturbance of European relations which re- 
sults &om the Prussian policy does not seem likely soon to pass 
away. I have unshaken confidence in the ultimate success 
of the French resistance in the breaking of the military power 
of Germany. But the struggle may end differently, and Ger- 
many may realise the aspirations of Mr Carlyle, and establish 
herself as Queen of the Continent ; she may, that is, for a time 
triumph, and become the object of the just suspicion and hatred 
of all. In either case, thanks largely to the incapacity of our 
own statesmen, the political atmosphere of Europe will be full 
of the elements of discord and evil. All will suffer, ourselves 
not the least. We shall suffer politically and socially, in all 
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probability, by the diversion of our thoughts from the true 
objects which should occupy them, and the substitution of more 
or less of a military tendency for the peaceful tendencies which 
had been gaining the upper hand. Evidently this will be the case 
for all the continental nations. For the vision attributed by one 
of the many German professors who are seeking to poison the 
mind of England — the hitherto respected Dr Pauli — the vision, 
I say, attributed by him to Count Moltke, of Germany exercis- 
ing a dictatorial control over Europe, and free to make that 
control what it likes at its own pleasure, is the vision of a 
madman. No nation of Europe but will arm to its full powers, 
for none will consent to hold all that it holds dear at the mercy 
of the HohenzoUern dynasty. And almost inevitably this new 
revival of a Napoleonic dream will end in the same failure iu 
which its prototype ended. And we shall all suffer morally, for the 
state of jealous antagonism and distrust and hatred is, however 
necessitated, a great evil; and yet such a state is the natural 
outcome of this Prussian domination. I doubt not, relying upon 
the convictions which the religion of Humanity inspires, that 
this evil state, if established, would end, and that shortly. I 
doubt not that Germany herself, the first and worst sufferer in 
the case, would be led by the opinion of the civilised world to 
repent of her present blindness to the higher tendencies of the 
time, of the outrage she is actually committing upon the better 
instincts of Humanity ; I doubt not that her nobler spirits who 
are now borne down, who have suffered, and are still to suffer 
the paia of seeing themselves compressed and ignored, if not 
ill-treated, wiU gradually assert their just influence, and be 
recognised by their nation as having been throughout higher and 
truer than the prevailing tone. Men who have had the courage 
to speak, as some Germans have spoken, within the limits and 
in the face of GenAany against the predominant ambition, will 
ultimately reap their reward. But for the present they are over- 
borne, and their nation will proceed on its course^ undeterred by 
any scruples, uninfluenced by any warnings, acknowledging no 
international responsibility, but bent solely on its own aggandise- 
ment, hypocritically veiled under the plea of security ; and the 
statesmen of Europe look on, and, as in our own case, are mad 
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enough to welcome its present success. Lord Granville lends 
the sanction of England to this insensate dream of Empire — 
prostitutes his country's fair name on the altar of Prussian 
success. 

For us, our course remains clear. We have to persist in the 
direction which we have hitherto followed upon these great 
questions of European interest. And to give precision to this 
statement, I would indicate three points on which this our per- 
sistence should hear. In the first place, we have to awaken, so 
far as we may, the puhlic opinion of this country from its state 
of apathy on all matters of foreign policy, and, in conjunction 
with the many speakers and writers who have come from other 
causes to the same conclusions as ourselves, we have to try and 
enforce the adoption of a well-considered course of action. We 
have to comhat the immoral inertia which our insular position 
is too apt to encourage, and to proclaim our conviction that that 
position is a national evil if it leads us to a dereliction of our 
duty, and to hug ourselves in satisfaction at our immunity from 
the danger to which others are exposed. No such thought of 
isolation is compatible with the religion of which we profess 
ourselves disciples. There may be a truth in the expression 
now popular, '* Securus judicat orbis terrarum." It is no part of 
my business at present to say what amount of truth there is in it, 
but when nearly one-tenth of the world's inhabitants are engaged 
in deadly struggle, we may feel a natural impatience of the states- 
manship which takes refuge in this adage. We do not hold the 
doctrine that all that is is for the best, and therefore can have 
no recourse to this modem salve — an improvement on the old 
in so far as it touches more directly upon earth — the feeble equi- 
valent for the old theological expression, "The Lord sitteth be- 
tween the cherubim, be the earth never so unquiet." Eejecting 
all optimistic views, we think the State, as the individual, bound 
to take its share in the political and social difficulties which be- 
set its neighbours and equals ; and we shrink with shame from 
the position in which the denial of this obligation places us. At 
the same time, we do our best to root out the spirit which leads 
to that denial, and to the utmost of our ability we preach a 
policy which is a practical refutation of it. We persist in coun- 
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selling immediate action^ in vindication of the peaceful settle- 
ment of Europe. 

But, in the second place, whilst doing this, — ^whilst not 
shrinking even from war, we who value peace as much as any, 
— ^we must do all that lies in us to make it dear that the 
action we counsel has nothing of self-assertion in it, is not 
tainted by the spirit of national interest We must try to bring 
home to our countrymen the superior nobleness of a policy of 
conciliation, nay, even of renunciation. We hold that for the 
State equally, as for the individual, it is not good, nor a sign of 
strength, to be dwelling on its own rights and honour ; but that, 
on the contrary, for both equally, it is true that the preference of 
the claims of others, the absence of all insistence on self-interest, 
is the dictate of true morality. We must, in a word, continue to 
keep our opinions and statements at the level above indicated. 
The policy we advocate must, that is, be clearly Western not 
English, human not national, and the greatness we seek for our 
country must be the greatness conferred by moderation and ser- 
vice, not the vulgar greatness of an imperial position. 

The third point is one for more immediate practical exertion. 
It follows from much that has been said that on one great ques- 
tion we shall have to make a very firm stand. From many quar- 
ters, — it is pleasant to think that there are exceptions, — a loud 
cry is being raised in favour of a total change in our military 
system, and there is a real danger lest some more or less com- 
plete imitation of the Prussian system should be urged upon our 
rulers, and acquiesced in by public opinion, so far as it is re- 
presented by the upper and middle classes. The aim, in one 
word, will be to make us a military nation, and this aim is one 
which must be resisted by all possible means. We, I believe, 
are quite clear upon this point ; we are quite clear that it is an 
evil thing to pass all citizens, according to the language of the 
day, through the military drill ; and being clear upon it, it will 
behove us each, in his several sphere, and by such means as we 
can jointly use, to arouse throughout the nation a well-grounded 
opposition to any such plan. If seriously endeavoured to be put 
into execution, it will become necessary, however strong our 
attachment to order, to exert all means in our power to defeat 
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it, even by the open refusal of obedience to the Government. It 
is a point of vital importance. I cannot now enter into a de- 
tailed treatment of it. I will only take one aspect of the ques- 
tion, because it is intimately connected with previous remarks. 
Our difficulties are, in the main, social ; there at least lies the 
stress — social in the widest sense, including the industrial pro- 
blem under the term. The proper method of treating them is 
by free discussion, to elaborate a healthy moral , feeling and 
opinion upon them in the most peaceful manner. Some of them 
are calculated to produce the greatest bitterness on both sides, and 
it is most important that such bitterness should not express itself 
by violence. Arm and drill the whole nation, and you increase 
indefinitely the chances of violence, of a forcible solution of the 
question at issue, not of a peaceful one. I leave it to the judg- 
ment of the parties most concerned to say what are their pro- 
spects in such a case. The other hypothesis, on which only the 
upper portion of the nation should be armed and drilled, I leave 
to the judgment of the lower. 

Such are the three points — our general policy, the spirit in 
which it should be put forward, and the military organisation 
of the country. I have hurt little more to add. You will see 
that in both directions, whether in our more immediate Positivist 
action, or in our capacity as citizens, there is no want of objects 
for our exertions. It is to no single effort or isolated exertion 
that I caU you ; but to the unremitting devotion of your life's 
energies to the cause in which you have engaged. Others may 
let one subject engross them, larger or smaller as the case may 
be ; we are bound to embrace all the subjects of real utility. 
This is the justification of our ignoring all others. This is the 
meaning of a systematic policy, that it faces all the aspects of 
our complicated human existence. We know as well as others 
can tell us where our weakness lies. We do not claim to be 
better than others, but we do claim to have a wider and higher 
aim before us, and to be in possession of an instrument of 
greater power. Let us see that we justify such claim, so far as 
we can, by superior strength of will in pursuit of that aim, by 
the evidence of the greater courage which the consciousness of 
our advantages give us, and by most careful discipline of our 
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moral and intellectual natures to make us worthy of those 
advantages. Our religion is a religion of courage and action, but 
it is also one of humility in the true sense of the word, and it is 
one emphatically of discipline — discipline of feeling, discipline 
of intellect as the minister of feeling, discipline of activity 
as the expression of the concert of the two, discipline of the 
whole man that he may be more complete as the servant of 
Humanity. In her name, I urge you to the free and glad accept- 
ance of this noble obligation. I 
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IN THE NAME OF HUMANITY. 



With all centres of our Faith, more especially with our 
common centre in Paris ; with all its scattered disciples ; with 
the members of all other religious organisations or beliefs, 
Monotheist, Polytheist, or Fetichist, — all lesser distinctions 
being absorbed in the one bond of our common humanity ; 
with the whole human race, with man, that is, wherever found 
and in whatever condition ; and with the animal races, who, 
during the long effort of man to raise himself have been, as 
they are still, his companions and his helpers, we on this 
occasion, this Festival of Humanity, would be in conscious 
sympathy. 

Nor with our contemporaries alone are we in sympathy, 
but with the larger portion of the race which occupies the 
past. We gratefully commemorate the services of all the 
generations whose labours we inherit and wish to hand down 
with increase to our successors. We gratefully commemorate 
also the services of our common mother, the Earth, the planet 
which is our home, and the orbs which with her form the solar 
system. 

We may not separate from this last commemoration, that of 
the milieu in which that system moves the Space which has 
ever been of such great service to man, and whose services we 
so distinctly wish to recognise and use. 

From the Present and the Past we extend our sympathies 
to the Future, to the unborn generations which with happier 
lot shall follow us on this earth, the thought of whom 
should be constantly present to our minds in order to complete 
the conception of Humanity as revealed to man by the Founder 
of our religion. The memory of her greatest servant finds a 
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fitting place on this her greatest festival. May it as all other 
great if not equal memories be duly cherished by us for 
guidance and encouragement. 



We meet this year under more pleasant conditions than we 
met last year. In asking you to carry your thoughts and 
sympathies to those who in other countries, or in other parts of 
our own country, are sharers in our faith, I have not now to refer 
with great anxiety to the most important constituent of our 
body. Our brethren in Paris, as in France generally, have in 
the main passed safely through the danger and the misery of 
the past year, and can assemble to-day in peace and hope. 
We can think of them as having resumed their normal attitude 
and work, acting by influence tod advice and by the propagation 
of our doctrine and our faith on their troubled milieu. Their 
task remains most difi&cult, their position both as Positivists 
and as citizens is one which requires the calmest, soberest 
judgment. Still the consciousness of having passed great 
dangers is in itself a certain source of strength for the future. 
Another may be found in the closer sympathy between the 
nucleus here and the French centre which has been established 
by the events of the past year. All here have contributed to 
this result, and I am bound to give on behalf of all our French 
co-religionists a distinct acknowledgement of this contribution. 
To some of us it has already been expressed by Dr. Bobinet, 
during his visit to this country, but I repeat it as a special 
commission on this occasion. The formal document in which 
it is consigned will remain a part of our English archives. Dr. 
Robinet*s visit was itself at once a consequence, a proof and a 
stimulus of this closer union. It will not I hope stand alone. 
I count on a visit from M. Laffitte in the spring or early sum- 
mer, and I have good reason to hope that others will follow his 
example. A free intercourse between the two most organised por- 
tions of the Positivist Church is in the highest degree desirable. 

We must not forget the other members of our body, in Ire- 
land, in India, in North and even in South America. The 
same language is true of them all so far, that the events of the 
past year have tended to draw closer their union with the 
common centre and with one another, and to stimulate them 
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to greater energy in action. I mention South America, for lat- 
terly there ha« been a renewal of the intercourse with our Brazil- 
ian confreres which had seemed unaccountably to have lapsed. 
One only loss is there to record, the cessation for the present of 
all Positivist connection with Holland, — a connection so fruitful 
of good in the past, but which practically died with M. de 
Constant-Rebecque. On the other hand I learnt during my 
visit to Italy in the spring of last year that there was a certain 
Positivist movement in that country. I met with a work by 
a Professor of Bologna which was conclusive evidence of the 
fact, that the philosophic thought of Italy was moving in the 
Positive direction. For the object of the wtiter is to counter- 
act such movement and c^ll back the energies of his country- 
men from such a course, wishing rather to lead them to 
connect their intellectual efiforts with the tradition of Vice as a 
genuine Italian tradition, not with the newer doctrines trace- 
able to Auguste Comte.. In any event, however, it seemed 
clear that it was solely as a philosophic movement that it at 
present attracted attention. There is not in the work alluded 
to, so far as I am aware, any reference to the political and 
social constructions of Positivism, much less any recognition of 
the Religion of Humanity. Such knowledge of the system 
as appears, seems derived more from the writings of M. M. 
Littr^ and Mill than directly from the original source. Still 
it is interesting to trace in whatever form the gradual spread 
in the countries of Western Europe of the doctrine of Positiv- 
ism, such propagation naturally tending to prepare the way 
for more practical teaching. 

Following the same order as last year, only in this part of 
my address with greater brevity, you have had this year two 
circulars, the one for 1869 to which I alluded last year, and 
the other for 1870 which has just reached us. The law-suit 
which is treated of in the first will be, I hope, ultimately 
published in fiilL Those who may be interested in it will find 
it at great length in the May number for 1870 of M. Littr^*s 
organ the " Philosophic Positive." But it is not complete there, 
the reply of our advocate, M. Allou, being wanting, and it will 
be desirable to have it in its complete form, with the docu- 
ments on which the statements on our side rested. On the 
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last circular I need make no further comment than to say that 
it does not show any diminution of our several centres of 
action in France. In fact there has been an increase, in the 
acquisition of a new centre at Havre. 

Taking next the groups of Positivists in America and India 
there has been, 'owing to health, but slight communication with 
the former. Latterly however it has been renewed. From a 
longer personal connection the intercourse with India has been 
less broken. In both countries those who are associated with us 
have been active, in India especially so, and though there has 
been but one fresh convert from the natives to our faith, the 
questions of social and religious regeneration from the human 
point of view have been constantly kept before our eyes by the 
energy of Mr. Lobb and his coadjutor. Standing as they do in 
great isolation, and in Mr. Lobb's case having to contend with 
most depressing physical health, I cannot speak too highly of 
their courage and self-devotion. I infer from what they say that 
we must look for very slow progress indeed, so far as the Hindoos 
are cancemed, for better results, in the direction however of 
useful modification rather than of conversion, in the case of our 
own countrymen. We have had also active proofs of sympathy 
from the American Positivists, both in New York or elsewhere. 
For though the New York Positivists have organised them- 
selves under a particular President, their action does not 
exclude others.; we still have the active co-operation and sym- 
pathy of Mr. Edgar and others with whom he is in more 
immediate connection. ^ 

It was not without a purpose that I have spoken of 
America and India in close juxtaposition ; for, in one re- 
spect, their action has been similar. From both, in the course 
of this year, there has issued a short summary of Positivism, 
a work of a kind which I have always steadily objected to in 
this country. The two publications indicated differ consider- 
ably in form, but both have the same object, to give, viz., a 
more accessible representation of the system contained in M. 
Comte's works. On the details and execution of these two 
works I shall offer no word of criticism. Whilst I did not 
wish either published, I can quite cordially hope that both 
may do good. There was in my judgment more opening for 
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the Indian work than for the American, — ^more opening for 
an effort of accommodation to the Eastern mind, than for 9, 
similar eflfort in the case of a people of purely Western origin 
and traditions, and amply qualified, therefore, for the appre- 
hension of the works already available. This distinction 
stated, I go on to give the reasons why I have been adverse 
to such publications here, and why I think them undesirable 
elsewhere. For my own action, and for those who adopt the 
same attitude as I do, it is enough that M. Comte himself for- 
mally expressed his wish that summaries of his doctrine should 
not appear. He judged the Catechism a sufficiently short 
systematic work for the purpose of propagation, always, how- 
ever, with the reservation for a more esthetic presentation of 
the ^stem by a female pen, when some woman qualified for 
the task should appear. The spread of the Catechism, then, 
was what he looked to, as far as books were concerned, whejr e 
there was not the requisite leisure or previous training for the 
full study of his larger works. And as the subsidiary means 
of propagation, there were, first, oral statements, the explana- 
tion, teaching and preaching of Positivism ; and, secondly, 
without undue frequency, publications on isolated points of 
more or less general interest, in which publications the solution 
offered by Positivism of the particular question treated should 
be stated and worked out, and thus the attention of men be 
drawn to a study of the system which offered such a solution. 

On such a practical detail I think it the true, the wisest 
course to accept his judgment as final, at any rate for some 
time, and I repeat, I should do so were my own opinion dif- 
ferent in any degree. But there are, I conceive, solid reasons 
over and above the one given — over and above, that is, the 
simple acceptance of the disciple — for acquiescing in the de- 
cision of our master. In the first place, the multiplication of 
small manuals tends to break the unity of impression, the com- 
munity, I might rather say, of impressions received by the 
several students of this system. Each manual necessarily is 
stamped with somewhat of a different character from the others, 
and presents the system under a different point of view, be- 
sides tending to mix up with it elements of heterogeneous 
.origin. Consequently, those who have gained their knowledge 
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of the 8]rstein from one popular abstract, are in impetfect rela^ 
tion with those who derive it from another, and in so &r as 
this is the case, the great object we aim at — ^the complete 
unity of sentiments and convictions — is missed. This result 
is already traceable amongst ourselves, owing to a discrepancry 
which exists among us, and which I regret. There is a ten* 
dency even here to put aside the Catechism, n6t to accept the 
judgment of M. Comte on it, as the work best adapted for 
propagation, ' Vopuscule propag(iteur,* and there is, as a conse- 
quence of this attitude, a considerable diflference in our judg- 
ments. Doubtless, this in time will disappear, but meantime 
it hampers our progress much more than most of us are aware 
of, and leads to a disunion in sentiment ; although, thanks to 
the noble character of our milieu, it does not happily lead at 
present to a disunion in action. If , as I think, such diversity 
of feeling results, when only two such works as the General 
View and the Catechism are in a certain sense in competition, 
what is likely to follow if each separate body, as it constitutes 
itself, publishes a manual impregnated naturally with the 
peculiar influences which act on that body ? 

Secondly, we are bound by all our principles of action to 
discountenance as much as possible the intellectual evil of 
needlessly multiplying books, of abuse of the printing press, 
and to resist the moral evil of impatience. The two in this 
case are in intimate connection. . To reprint and spread the 
text books is the true object at present, so far as the first is 
concerned. To rely with calmness on the gradual operation 
of what has been already done, is the true course in regard to 
the second ; and no Positivist who has really studied the two 
shorter works, in which M. Comte has embodied in the one 
his leading conceptions, in the other those conceptions and the 
practical constructions based on them, can, I think, find just 
ground for a distrust of the soimdness of the work, or its ade- 
quacy to the object he had in view, if allowed time and fair 
attention. 

My third and last ground of opposition to such publications 
may here be introduced by stating a very common objection. 
The works mentioned are allowed to have undoubted merit, 
but they are hard, and people want something easier— a 
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readier means of forming a conception of the system. Allow 
this to be true to the fullest amount that any one would wish, 
and I answer, I have not the slightest wish to gratify this 
popular demand. I think it an evil if we succeed in gratify- 
ing it. I can but briefly indicate my reasons for this conclu- 
sion. We do not care for a mere popular judgment on our 
system. We preach a new Religion : that is, we advocate a 
serious modification of the thoughts, the actions, in a word, of 
the whole life of men. They who would approach such a sub- 
ject in the spirit which all religious minds, of whatever reli- 
gion they may be the disciples, would allow to be the true 
spirit, must come prepared to make some exertion in appreci- 
ating the new doctrine which is offered, some readiness to 
make sacrifices in appropriating the new guide for their whole 
conduct, of which they are presumably in search. If such are 
not the dispositions the students of L religious construction 
of Positivism bring with them, there is but small hope of their 
being valuable ; and if such are their dispositions, then I feel 
sure that 4Jie works at present offered will present no insur- 
mountable difl&culty. Merely to fdcilitate the gratification 
of an idle curiosity about us and our doings and thoughts is 
no part of our scheme. We have no time for such occupa- 
tions. We are open to the world — its criticism, its ridicule, 
its misrepresentation ; but we need not busy ourselves in fur- 
nishing it with the means for indulgence of this form of the 
destructive instinct. 

But there is a deeper and more positive objection to the 
policy I am discussing — more positive, that is, in the highest 
sense of the term, a sense of which I lament the omission in 
the American work — a more sympathetic, more moral objec- 
tion. We seek to substitute a new religious faith for those 
already in existence. Our work is, in one sense, as that of 
every new religion has been, destruotive and revolutionary. But 
we cannot have, nor ought we to have, any wish to destroy when 
there is but slight, if any, chance of substitution, to revolu- 
tionize without any prospect of organisation. ' Less than any 
previous proclaimers of a new system of life and conduct can 
we acquiesce in mere disturbance, in a purely negative result 
And yet such will be,, almost infallibly, the consequence in a 
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large number of cases of familiarising men with superficial and 
brief statements of the Positive doctrine. We cannot, any 
more than our Christian predecessors, avoid the indirect evils 
of a great change, but we can adopt such a course as may 
acquit us of the responsibility of increasing them* 

And those indirect evils are not limited to the unsettling of 
men's thoughts and principles. There is another and a graver 
evil which we should do all that may be to avoid. Many 
will assent intellectually to the new scheme which is placed 
before them — they may be drawn on by such and such state- 
ments of it to a large acquiescence, till they find themselves 
confronted by the question : Shall we accept it in full ? You 
all know that in many cases the answer, and that on quite 
other grouncU than inteUectual disagreement, wiU be a rejec- 
tion. For acceptance requires a certain moral strength as well 
as an assent of the intellect. And those who, under these cir- 
cumstances and in the mental condition described, reject, are 
the worse for their rejection. They have failed firom moral 
weakness, and the consciousness of such failure leaves them 
weaker and with less self-respect. They have not been per- 
fectly true to themselves, and they can never recover the sense 
of truth. I am but in other words repeating a lesson familiar 
to the Christian teacher, a principle strongly impressed on the 
earlier Christian documents. 

And for ourselves, in reference to the true interests of ihe 
new Church we are forming, we seek strong, well-grounded 
convictions in those who join it. We can hardly feel much 
hope of such convictions in those who are , unprepared to face 
the theory and life in its most definite, most systematic form, 
and such is the form it wears in the Catechism. We appeal 
to the strong whilst we act in behalf of the weak. In our 
time, and for some considerable time after us, real adhesions 
must involve real sacrifices, and for such the basis of convic- 
tion must be solidly laid. Such are the considerations I ofier 
on this important point of our action, and in defence of the 
line I have always adopted. They amount to this, that I 
think the requiring some sensible amount of effort in appre- 
ciating our system a thing to be valued in itself under present 
circumstances. Later, I have no doubt^ simpler works for the 
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benefit of the young will spring up, but not so much so as in 
other systems. Oral teaching is our great characteristic, not 
indiscriminate recourse to books as at present. 

Turning to our movement at home, the retrospect of the 
past year is in a large measure satisfactory, so far as Positivism 
is concernei It is not wholly so. For with uumistakeable 
evidences of a more widely spread interest and of an increase 
of agreement with us in the world outside, there has been a 
diminution in the rate of definite adhesions to our body. And 
it is to these I look as the soundest test of our advance. We 
may value a general agreement, an intellectual assent, but we 
cannot be content with it. There will, as we advance, be 
plenty of it, but it will hardly avail us much or further our 
cause if it rest there. Allowing for the above unfavourable 
symptoms, I have no other fault to find with our progress. 
"Some of the events of the year are of a nature, when judged 
from the Positive point of view, and with entire abstraction 
from, complete suppression of, the personal, to afford the 
greatest pleasure in the review of our proceedings. In the 
first place,there have been the two series of Sunday morning 
lectures which, on the failure of my health, various members 
of the body have combined to give, thus securing, as far as 
could be under the conditions, a continuity in our action and 
in the use of this room. For this collective effort, in the name 
of our cause, I may express my gratitude. Its immediate 
value I estimate very highly. The guarantee it offers that in 
any case, so far as we can be certain of anything, we may be 
certain of the continuance of a centre of teaching and union 
here, I value still more highly. I have not been able to hear 
the lectures given, but I can testify to the impressions of plea- 
sure and usefulness which they have left on others. One only 
calls for our especial notice. The last, delivered by one of our 
French brethren, offers a peculiar interest as a sign of the 
spiritual reuniting of the western world, which is one of our 
most cherished objects. His presence among us and co-oper- 
ation are but the most marked example of our multiplied 
points of contact with the French nation owing to recent 
events, a contact which, however we may regret its origin, ought 
to be made profitable in increasing the sense of imipn betweeoi 
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the two great Western nations, in whose real sympathy if 
established might be found the best guarantee for the more dis* 
tant union of the West. 

Besides this effort there has been, through the greater part 
of the year, and only so far broken as was absolutely inevitable, 
a course of teaching on Simday evenings given by two of our 
body, Mr Beesly and Dr Bridges. Mr Beesly's series of his- 
torical lectures occupying the earlier months of the year, Dr 
Bridges' biological course, the latter. The audience has, I be- 
lieve, presented this satisfactory feature, the most satisfactory 
an audience can present, that it has been composed of a con- 
siderable nucleus of constant attendants. A few of this class 
are worth any number of mere casual lookers in, with the 
object of finding some way of passing an evening. 

It is most important, if we can, to maintain this effort of 
Simday evening courses, freely open to all. The attention to 
courses of lectures cannot but be beneficial to those who pay 
it, and the knowledge that, month after month and year after 
year, men are found willing, with small audiences and without 
any condition, to deliver gratuitous instruction of the highest 
kind ; for I speak with good grounds for what I say when I 
say that no higher teaching is offered in London or any other 
part of England than what has been offered on Sunday even- 
ings in this school— this knowledge, I say, must inevitably 
result in the spread of our Faith. For the question must 
arise, whence is it and from what motives that such an effort 
originates ? And here we stand on vantage ground as compared 
with the teachers who exert their energies in behalf of the 
older belief. I would not, for a moment, depreciate those 
teachers — much less deprecate the unusual and remarkable 
display which we are witnessing now within the limits of the 
Episcopal Church — a tnovement which I feel sure, indeed it 
appears in their language, is not irrespective of ua Under 
what impulse is it, I may ask, that in the Cathedral Church 
of London the question of the distribution of wealth, a purely 
human question, is treated of to a large audience by a dignitary 
of that ChurcL Be this as it may, we are on vantage ground 
—we have no personal interest, we have no corporate interest 
to defend, no ancient institution to maintain, no possible 
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motive of this kind to stimulate our action. Our freedom from 
all social and political trammels is a source of real strength. 

The courses of lectures already given will be continued from 
next Sunday in a course by Mr Harrison^ to be followed, I 
hope, by others. The essential point being that we must have 
courses not single lectures. 

The meetings for discussion have also been continued dur- 
ing the greater part of the year, with more or less success. 
It is possible, I think, that the right moment may be come 
for a modification of this part of our action, for a concentra- 
tion of all our eflforts of this kind on the direct development 
of the Positivist Society in its strictest form. Should we 
adopt this course, due notice will be given, and I think it 
highly probable we shall do so at no distant date. 

From lectures and meetings, I turn to another peculiar 
feature of this year. The celebration of the Positivist sacra- 
ments has been inaugurated in this room, and the event is one 
of great importanca Virtually, and in spirit, we have had 
two Positivist marriages in the year, and one in the fullest 
completeness attainable in our present state, when all things 
are in a nascent condition. I take the later and less com- 
plete case first It is one of great interest in various ways. Mr 
Hutton wished, while recognising the just demands of the State 
by a civil marriage, and the religious convictions of his wife by 
the Boman Catholic ceremony, to satisfy his own religious aspira- 
tions as a disciple of the Beligion of Humanity by a Positivist 
marriage ; and, in this course, he had the full concurrence of 
Mrs Hutton. Ultimately, however, owing to the action of the 
Boman Catholic clergy, the policy of which seems to me as un- 
wise, as suicidal as possible, both religious ceremonies had to be 
renounced, and the marriage was, to their great regret, a purely 
civil one. I cannot respect the grudging attitude towards 
the civil power taken up by the Boman Catholic Priesthood. 
It is, at any rate, entirely different from the full recognition 
of the legitimacy of the State's interference, which we accord. 
I cannot understand the object in a Protestant country like 
this of the absolute resistance to mixed marriages, which is 
involved in the refusal to sanction any conjoint action even of 
the two most prominent churches. I could have understood 
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8ome exceptional opposition to ourselves from the theological 
standpoint. But, as far as I know, we are not treated differ- 
ently from the Protestant Episcopal Church. But as there 
was this resistance, Mr Hutton was willing, and rightly will- 
ing, by virtue of the greater relativity of our religion, to give 
his wife the satisfaction of her religious ceremonial, whilst he 
waived his own. Unsatisfied with this concession, unsatis- 
fied also with the distinct doctrine of our system, that the 
mother's influence is to be recognised by the father as 
predominant in education, thus leaving the children of 
either sex equally open to the mother's teaching, the Roman 
Catholic Priesthood insisted on written agreements in refe- 
rence to this point* In his resistance to this importunity, 
Mr Hutton was supported by his wife, and hence the result 
above indicated, — a purely civil marriage. He would 
not press for the religious consecration whiph would have 
gratified his own feelings when the lady was denied that 
which would have gratified hers. And in this equally noble 
and delicate conduct, I entirely agreed with him. As, how- 
ever, whilst adhering firmly to her own religious convictions, 
Mrs Hutton warmly sympathised with him in the general 
Positivist view of marriage, and did not shrink from any of its 
more specific obligations, such sanction of their union, as, 
without the slightest approach to any marriage ceremonial it 
was open to me to give, I was most glad to give, and there- 
fore on the eve of their marriage we had a very quiet meeting 
here for the purpose of simply setting forth and explaining the 
leading Positivist conceptions, thus bringing the union as far 
as might be under the circumstances into direct connection 
with our church. You are now able to see in what degree I 
was justified in speaking of this marriage as virtually and in 
spirit a Positivist one. And on a review of the whole case, I 
can look back on it as a fortunate event for our cause, and 
one which, in all its incidents, is calculated to excite a favour- 
able impression of the capacity of our religion to deal with the 
difficulties thrown in our way by the peculiar social complicar- 
tions of our time, aud the opposition of other religious organi- 
sations. The Roman Catholic Priest more directly concerned, 

* See Appendix, Note A. 
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had little to object to in the formulas of our ceremonial, and 
could not honestly, I think, refuse to allow that, whilst we acted 
with firmness, there was no absence of a spirit of conciliation. 

With the reservation of one point on which I shall insist at 
length later, the second marriage, as a Positivist question 
and again with the entire suppression of all personal feelings, 
was an event on which we may look with unqualified satisfac- 
tion. There was a 'full completeness' in the union which 
received in this school its sacramental consecration: All the 
usual obligations of our religious marriage were accepted with- 
out qualification, and in the spirit of complete acquiescence in 
and sympathy with them, and that by both parties. It had 
no other element mixed with it. I regard it, looking at our 
whole social milieu, as an act of courageous self-devotion worthy 
of high honour, and as fraught with very beneficial results to 
our cause. One of those results ought certainly to be the 
facilitating to others a like course in the same circumstances, 
and the giving a stimulus to others to. see that the 
other and less prominent sacraments of our religion are, as 
occasion offers, not unsought for or unvalued. I should be want- 
ing if I did not say that it seems to me that there are such 
occasions now open, and that I hope to see them used. I 
allude more especially to the sacrament of presentation, which 
I urge on those whom it may concern to seek. But this is not 
the only result. It was a proof patent to all, and if I may judge 
from certain symptoms, a proof as unwelcome as it was patent, 
that there exist those to whom the Religion of Humanity is 
not a mere doctrine, but a framework of life into which they 
are ready to fit their whole action. It was a most decisive 
event in our progress — the practical acceptance and deliberate 
ratification on the part of two perfectly competent minds and 
hearts of our whole organization. The initiative in so great a 
matter is never to be forgotten. And I have every reason for 
thinking that such will be the judgment of all our Positivist 
brethren in our own and in subsequent times. We attach the 
greatest value to the individual initiative. 

In reference to this, as to all the other events of which I 
have spoken, I must again say how great an advantage we 
derive from the possession of this school. The gain it is to us 
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is incalculable, giving permanence to all we do, and enabling 
us to secure due publicity where it is required. 

Such are the remarks I have to offer in regard to our action 
in the past year. I abstain on this occasion from all comment 
on our action in home or in foreign matters, though in both 
there are many points worthy of attention. But the former 
can wait, as they are not likely to diminish in interest, or to 
pass away from our field of observation ; on the latter I expect, 
from the last circular, that M. Laffitte will speak at some 
length in his next number, and economy of effort is to be care- 
fully studied where so much effort is called for. 

I do not enter either on the prospective efforts which are 
desirabla What I said last year holds good for this year in 
regard to our action. The completion of our library, the ex- 
tension of our teaching so as to comprise an elementary 
school, its extension also, if possible, in other parts of London, 
under the same form as here ; it is sufficient if I simply indi- 
cate these as objects to be kept in sight, and carried out when 
due occasion offers. 

For my special subject to-day, I return on the reservation I 
made in regard to the second and complete marriage. The diffi- 
cult point in that marriage, as a question of Positivism, is its 
relation to the problem of our Indian empire, and the consi- 
derations, many and important, which are connected with this 
problem, will form the topic of the rest of this address. I 
shall speak with all freedom, and to the exclusion, as much as 
possible, of personal considerations. 

I might well, if the gravity of the matter were a justification, 
enter at length on the general question of that Indian empire, 
interwoven as it is with our whole imperial policy. But I must 
limit myself in some degree on the present occasion, and find 
another opportunity for some of the larger issues. I shall con- 
fine myself, then, to some brief indications on them, and pass on 
to the more personal issues : certain domestic, social, and moral 
aspects of our tenure of India — treating them in the light, so 
far as I can, of the general Positivist judgment of our con- 
nection with that country. 

Thus limiting myself, I need but remind you, historically, 
of the long record of shame which our strictly secular domina- 
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tion has entailed* on: this country: I wotdd not exaggerate 
anything, but tiiis will be, I conceive, the ultimate judgment 
when the moral sense of the nation has been awakened by 
adequate knowledge, and after all allowance shall have been 
made for what our conquest may have had in it of a redeem- 
ing character; Nor is that record, I fear, yet closed, so far even 
as strictly aggressive conquest is concerned. The eye of the 
plunderer has fixed its covetous glance on territories which would 
round off our possessions, and a fuarthei; iniquitous spoliation, 
of Burmafa is- openly advocated. 

Neither to this audience need I dwell on the evils which our 
possession of India entails on us in the present You are 
aware that it involves us, year after year; in conduct from which 
all our better nature should recoil ; now leading us to occa- 
sional atrocities, suck as the murder of the Abyssinian king — 
an act in, direct contradiction, as fay as. I can see, with all the 
professions of our government, and in gratification of the pur-* 
poses of one of our Indian chiefs, — -now acting as a per- 
manent elemeoat of disturbance in all our relations with the 
great nations of the extreme East. It is the question of Indian 
revenue which vitiates all our int^course with Chin^^ You 
€cre aware, also, directing our looks westward, that it acts as 
an oppressive weight on all our European policy, our political 
leaders telling us that we are an Eastern, not a Western power, 
urging, that is, the abandonment erf all the union with our 
European compeers, which has been the great outcome of cen- 
turies of labour and instinctive effort ; breaking off England 
from her nt)blest sphere of action, and renouncing the whole- 
some influences exercised upon her by her intercourse with 
other coequal nations — nations, that is, on a level, with herself 
by virtue of their common associations and equal attainments, 
and throwing her on the evil influences of mixing, as a quasi 
dictator, with nations materially weaker, and in no way parti- 
cipating in her past Nor has this teaching remained a mere 
theory. In the present European struggle, one of the most 
weighty motives for our refusal to adopt the policy of honour 
and duty which the inroad on the European concert should 
have enforced upon us, was, I make no doubt, the conscious- 
ness of the Indian difficulty, the pressure of its burden on our 

B 
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Bailitaxy and financial power. You are aware that, from an- 
other point of view, it interferes to prevent the logical develop- 
ment of the policy of absolute abstinence from European com- 
plications, which is so seductive to the governing classes of 
this country ; that it takes from that policy its only opportu- 
nity of shedding a faint gleam of nobleness over it, by showing 
that it can induce not mere abstention from motives of direct 
self-interest, but where it is open to us — definite self-renun- 
ciation. It is, I believe, India which warps the views of many, 
and controls the action of our government in regard to 
Gibraltar. Its morally indefensible retention is justified, as so 
much else, by the necessities of our Indian dominion. 

Nor, again, need I do more than just mention the truth, 
that in all this sacrifice of higher objects we are in all proba- 
bility incurring a permanent loss for a temporary gain, aban- 
doning a position which all circumstances indicate to be our 
proper and definitive one, for a position which equally all cir- 
cumstances alike indicate to be a passing and an improper one 
Dream of it who may, no thoughtful forecast of the future can 
warrant us in thinking our Eastern position a secure possession 
of this kingdom. We may say that the stars in their courses 
fight against us. To a careful examination, no one charac- 
teristic of permanence is impressed upon it We have held 
it a hundred years, it is true, but what are a hundred years 
in the scale of human history, and have those hundred years 
led to any results which justify increase of confidence 1 I may 
unhesitatingly answer. No. Financial and other difficulties are 
increasing upon us. From many quarters danger threatens. 
For our popularity is on the wane, whilst our expenses are on 
the increase. Our garrison is yearly becoming more difficult 
to recruit ; our efforts more unprofitable ; our amalgamation 
with the conquered is not more hopeless than it was — that it 
could not be— ^but its perfect hopelessness is more recognised. 
No one justification of our military dominion is assignable. 

Our tenure, I assume, is uncertain in duration, absolutely 
certain to end in ultimate failure, unless — and this is but too 
unlikely — ^we obviate failure by wise retirement Meanwhile 
it is a fertile source of moral degradation. Consider otur 
language about all our own history and development, our value 
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for self-determined growth at whatever cost, our pride in our 
national independence and self-govemment, our abhorrenqe 
absolutely for all which we call despotic government, and 
contrast it with our practice in India, and our» defence of that 
practice. Recall the nauseous constitutionalism with which 
we are afflicted in political discussions, all that is said about 
the necessary voice in taxation as the characteristic of free- 
men, the condition of a tolerable existence. False and futile 
as the jargon is, it is shamelessly thrown aside in reference 
to India, where a poor and conquered community is ground 
down by a heavy taxation on which it has no voice either 
for assessment or distribution. We shrink in horror, for our- 
selves, from a government by the sword, and we maintain a 
pure government of the sword in India, We claim to be 
freest of the nations with a freedom our undoubted right and 
ancient privilege (I am using popular language, and am quite 
aware of the hoUowness of it), and we, without misgivings, 
impose on others the contrary condition. All this, and the 
still worse and more demoralising defence of this, on which, 
not content with the indecent adoption of the theory, as it 
suits our interest, of a beneficent despotism, we condone our 
owai misconduct in the past, and see in our crimes the mani- 
fest finger of God. Such reasoning cannot but act prejudi- 
cially on our national sense of morality ; and it would require 
but a very superficial sifting of the language and conduct of our 
public men to show convincingly that it does act prejudicially 
on us. I instance but one point, the recent utterances of 
some of the foremost of those public men on the question of 
our Opium trade with China. 

On all grounds, then, theoretical and practical, which come 
within the ken either of tiie farsighted statesman or the logical 
moralist, we, as Positivists, have valid reasons for the judgment 
which our system formulates on this head — ^a judgment of un- 
qualified disapprobation of our retention of India. There is, to 
my mind, no hesitation possible so far. The only question for 
us, as for many of those who widely differ from us, is how to 
retire from the position ; how to renounce our empire with the 
least evil to those on whom we have forced it, and whose self- 
. growth we have, by our interference, materially hampered. This 
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is not a question I shall attempt to answer here. I prefer to 
restrict myself to its statement and the clear enunciation of 
the judgment above given ; and, on the basis of that judgment 
to proceed to lay before you various considerations of a more 
directly moral kind, beSwing, that is, on our personal conduct 
as Positivists. 

And, first, of the individual Positivist, under this point of 
view, as taking a direct, personal share in the administration 
of the Indian empire. And I treat solely of those who, whether 
in the military or civil administration, are voluntary agents 
in the government of India. This excludes several classes ; for 
instance, it excludes the bulk of the English soldiers there. 
It is an incident of the soldier's life that he may be called 
to service in India, but he has no choice in the matter. It 
is an incident of his service, just as it is his liability to be 
stationed at the Bermudas. It is not a special career. It 
excludes, again, the teaching class, whether missionary in the 
ordinaxy sense, or purely tea.;hers. Their function, apart 
from the question of how they discharge it or what they teach, 
is in itself legitimate, and might — nay, should — continue in 
one form or other, if we withdraw from the government. For 
the English merchant or engineer, again, there is no inherent 
objection to their settling in India ; their action comes under 
a subsequent head, that of a colonial existence generally. It 
is with the direct instruments of government, then, that I am 
more immediately concerned — with the men who go there on 
their own impulse, or under family pressure choose that as 
their career in life. The choice is made at an age, generally 
speaking, when the femUy or surrounding circumstances axe 
of most weight in the matter, the unripe judgment of the 
individual not being competent to weigh such a matter with 
all the care it requires. It is not one of the least forcible of 
the numerous objections to the position that it is entered upon 
at so early an age — an objection equally strong, whether we 
consider those over whom such very immature governors are 
set, or whether we consider these governors themselves. They 
axe committed too early, just as the members of the ministry 
of the English Church, and the result may be in both cases 
the same — a lasting regret when the eyes open to a different 
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-view of the situation. That situation, however, as viewed by 
the immense ;najority, is (I need fear no contradiction of the 
statement) looked on as a good opening, an immediate pro- 
vision, ah honourable career, with adequate pay in the present, 
with profitable outlook in the futurg — a career in which a 
man's early manhood may be spent and from which he may 
hope to retire with a competence soon after the attainment of 
his maturity, or at any rate when there yet is left the pros- 
pect of many years of that maturity and subsequent old age to 
-be passed in his native country. Accessorily there is, I 
have little doubt, in varying proportion as the individual 
varies, a sense of duty and responsibility^ ah appreciation of 
the higher side of the function to be exercised. But the 
general statement remains true, that whatever the amount 
of this accessory judgment, Indian officials, as a rule, look on 
their function as temporary, as a career from, which they retire 
as soon as they can; And this mode of looking at the 
subject gains ground. Such study as I have given to recent 
publications justifies me in asserting that the feeling of im- 
patience of their position, of anxious looking-forward to the 
time when they can resign with decency, is on the increase ; 
that European officials are less at home in. India than they 
were some years ago. Their sojourn in that country bears 
more the character of an exile, and the exile sighs for home. 
Such, in brief, is the position. Its evil consequences are 
manifest. I need but mention those which concern the 
governed. Few worse governments can be devised than one 
in which the governors are launched into their office at an 
immature age, and when years and practice have refined their 
judgment and qualified them for their task, they make way 
for others to renew the same process — make their mistakes, 
learn wisdom, and spend the wisdom acquired in an idle and 
objectless existence in another sphere ; or, in the best con- 
tingency, not in the service of those at whose expense they 
have acquired it. This constant change of governors and 
their unripeness are ever recurring topics of remark in the 
discussions on our government ; and I find the judgment of 
an acute and not unfiriendly native statesman to the effect 
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that in the inability to settle in India lies the most in^^ 
Buperable objection to our rule. 

He thought (Sir Salar Jung), speaking of the great ani* 
niosity against us, that the answer might partly be found in 
this — viz,, " that none fif our predecessors ever were so utterly 
foreign to the country as we are ; that with all their fatdts 
they settled among and amalgamated themselves with the 
people, which we, with all our virtues, could never do. This, 
he seems to think, is the most insuperable of all the objec- 
tions against our rule " (p. 73, East India Systems of Govern- 
ment). 

The climate requires that men should go out young. That 
part of the difficulty seems practically irremoveable, and con- 
sequently the choice of this particular career remains mainly 
a question for the family to consider, allowing always in our 
anarchical constitution of the family for the self-willed energy 
of individuals in certain cases. But, irrespective of this 
point, I think we must face this question. Should this 
career be one chosen by the Positivist ? Is it one open to 
those who accept our religion ? It seems to me clearly not 
open, and that no other decision is reconcilable with our 
judgment as above given on our dominion in India. I put 
out of the question for the present those already engaged in 
it, aad speak only of the way in which conscious Positivists 
should regard the question. 

It is of little avail in my judgment to plead the good that 
may be done. Such a plea opens a door for endless sophisms, 
and we shall never get rid of certain evils but by the resolute, 
straightforward cutting ourselves loose from them. In the 
present case what we wish, what we aim at, is to bring to a 
close peaceably and in the best possible way, the to us acknow- 
ledged evil of our supremacy over another country, equally 
with ourselves entitled to its national independence. The 
average public opinion of the governing classes at any rate 
clings to that supremacy, and I do not see any signs that our 
public leaders have the foresight to appreciate the desirability, 
not to say the necessity, of abandoning it, or the vigour which 
would enable them to give effect to that foresight if they had 
it Far from this, the evil is rapidly gaining strength 
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owing to certain recent changes, which are calculated to stimu- 
late us to more vigorous opposition to the whole system. For in 
former times the Indian service was confined to a very limited 
area, and as a conse{][uence direct interest in the retention of 
India was also confined. Now, by the introduction of this 
competitive system, the area is largely extended, and the 
double evil results that the direct interest is felt by a very 
much more numerous body, and at the same time we at home 
are more likely to lose the more energetic and able of our 
young men, the material, in fact, we can least spare. It is 
for those who share the views stated to work patiently 
towards a change in this state of opinion, and they must, if 
they would do this eflFectuaUy themselves, stand aloof jfrom 
participation in the evil. They must give full effect to their 
convictions. It is only under very exceptional conditions 
that men can go in to the service with the conscious aim of 
ending the evil, of bearing actively in the production of the 
desired result, its entire cessation. It would be for most men 
very difficult when in to keep their purpose, and remain free 
from the esprit de corps, which is so powerful over the 
generality of minds. It is most probable they would not 
adhere to their resolution, and they would suffer from their 
failura We know too what is expected of them. We are 
indebted to the Under Secretary for India for the official 
interpretation of their position and what is required of the 
servants of administration. I wonder he did not see the 
effect of his statement, or the value it makes us attach to all 
favourable opinions given by officials on the merits and popu- 
larity of our sway. 

I can, I allow, see but one condition ' on which a Positivist 
could rightly select the Indian service as his career in life. 
I shaJl best express my meaning perhaps by saying that it 
would be if he chose it deliberately in a missionary spirit — r 
as his permanent and lifelong calling — leaving his own country 
and friends, cutting himself absolutely loose from them, and 
resolving to devote his energies entirely under a sense of duty 
to a country to which we owe so much, to adopt it as his own 
for life and death. Such a resolve evidently could not be 
desired or expected at an early age — ^at the age at which most 
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of our boy rulers leaAre for India. It should be the onatore 
result of the whole education, and should not he adopted 
before that eduoational process is complete. 

In fact I may now best ^um up my observations «on this 
head by bringing 'the ear into direct connection with the 
fourth sacrament of the religion of humanity — ^the sacrament 
of dei^ination. This whole question is a peculiarly English 
one, and I may speak with full jfreedom upon it. You will 
see then that our system would naturally discourage a decision 
at 21 or 22, which is to be in a certain sense final. It is 
evidently at variance with so premature a settlement of a 
man's career. Under pcesent conditions no Positivist could be 
destined for the Indian service, as he enters it too young. 
But put the case, that at the proper age he, being in that 
service, apply for this particular sacrament, ask in fact for our 
consecration of his special calling. A moment's reflection will, 
show that such consecration could not be given to the calling 
as at present regarded. For to what would he be destined ? 
to no permanent function, to no function to which his tliirty- 
five years of full .vigour were to be given, with th« further 
advantage of; his ripest wisdom, after his more active days 
were past. fHe would receive consecration for a temporary 
episode of his 'life — for the process of during some twenty 
years of his more immature manhood accumulating sufficient 
wealth on which to live without any definite function, although 
open possibly to such work as might fall to his lot. The 
sacrament of destination has no place in such a schema 

But if he came before us on the other ground, and as one 
who had adopted a new country, then it seems to me 
unquestionable that if his general judgment of the position 
were in accordance with the Positivist conclusion, if, that is, 
he looked on himself as an instrument in the work of transi- 
tion and not in that of retention, the sacrament should be 
conferred, and conferred with the full sense of the worthiness 
of the object and of the honour due to the recipient But I 
may add that such a course will be only possible on the 
groundwork of very strong religious convictions, in combination 
probably with certain special tastes and aptitudes. 

To those who accept our religion in its integrity and fuU 
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logical developmeut, and I address myself always on these 
occasions to such, I submit these considerations. They 
involve us in many practical difl&culties it may be, but they 
are, I think, a legitimate consequence of our position, and 
they have the advantage of clearing our judgment and defining 
our action. They may, if adopted and followed out, serve us 
for real guidance. 

So far for the purely individual point of view. But these 
remarks, as you are aware, were not suggested by the con-» 
sideration of the individual. They take their origin in the 
family — in the foundation of a new family by marriage. It 
will, I think, tend to the better treatment of this still more 
arduous question if I first discuss it in the same line of 
reasoning which I have hitherto followed, with reference, that 
is, to the supposed case of one receiving the sacrament of 
destination to the Indian service on the conditions already 
enumerated. I conceive such an one as precluded from mar- 
riage with one of his own countrywomen. He has adopted 
a new country, and should found a family in the only way 
in which, under climatic conditions, it can be founded in India 
by an Englishman, by intermarriage, that is, with the natives. 
Such a statement brings us, you will perceive, at once 
in contact with one of the many fatal defects in our position 
in India. We, the conquerors, who, to justify our conquest, 
should be able to amalgamate with the conquered, are from 
our antecedents, physical and moral, incapable of such amalga^- 
mation. Intermarriage is a degradation, and in most cases 
would be so equally to both parties, there being no equal and 
open sympathy attainable. Nothing more condemnatory of 
our tenure can be stated. I cannot learn that one who should 
be entirely removed from all ideas of contempt, fr6m aU 
haughty assumption of European superiority, would yet find 
it practicable to take a wife of the daughters of the country, 
so completely is Hindoo society fenced in against us by all its 
strong organisation. 

But why should such an one be excluded from marriage 
with his own countrywomen ? For this reason. By our 
hypothesis he has adopted a new country in which he is 
to live and die. If so, we are in presence of tliis difficulty. 
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His children cannot be reaxed in India. At an early period 
then, they and their mother, for they cannot be thrown off 
by both parents, least of all by the mother, must separate 
from him. and the famUy bond k broken if not for ever in 
all cases, yet for a very large portion of life for the mother, 
and for the children often for ever. I do not dwell, you wiU 
observe, on the diflSculty there might be, would be very often, 
in an Indian marriage if it involved for both parties the 
absolute final abandonment of their native country. For it is 
the hope of return that often makes such unions possible. I 
insist rather on the impossibility of true family life under the 
actual conditions, the imalterable conditions of climate. We 
are all of us probably familiar, and by familiarity we have 
become somewhat dead to the evil, with cases in which this 
rupture of the family tie has taken place. It is the general 
rule in Indian life, and it too often takes the worst and most 
immoral form, the form in which children are produced with- 
Dut stint, and all the duty of their management and education 
is thrown ofif by both parents. In the conflict of duties the 
pleasanter duty prevails, and the children are sacrificed in the 
interest of their parents' comfort. We cannot, as Fositivists, 
too explicitly condemn this proceeding. 

I have been speaking, observe, exclusively of the case of a 
genuine Positivist adoption of the Indian career. But the 
truth is, if we have solved this case, we are clear on this question 
of marriage as a principle. For if we should refuse the sacra- 
ment of destination to one who adopted this career under the 
other form, that viz., of a temporary state of life, we should, I 
think, find ourselves driven to the. conclusion that we should 
also refuse the sacrament of marriage. Condemning the 
position on principle, we cannot sanction the indirect acqui- 
iescence in it by the Positivist woman. Nay, more, the 
more strongly we insist on the moral reprobation of our 
Indian empire apart from all other considerations, the more 
ground have we for hoping that women as peculiarly qualified 
for moral views will, unreservedly, lend us their support in en- 
forcing our judgment. 

Enough h^ been said to show my opinion on the question 
reserved in our Positivist marriage. On this only point I felt 
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a difficulty as a Positivist ; oa all others, speaking still as a 
Positivist. I had no objections to offer, and there was, I 
repeat, ample ground for satisfaction. Why, then, with these 
sentiments, did I obtain authority to consecrate their union 
in the name of Humanity on tibe following grounds. It is 
true that the objections to India had been stated and the 
unfavourable judgment which Positivism pronounces made 
sufficiently clear ; but these personal and moral consequences 
on which I have been touching had not been so drawn out as 
to strike with their due force those more immediately con- 
cerned. They were, I think, implicitly involved in prior 
utterances, but not so explicitly stated as they should have 
been,— so explicitly as to make it evident that they must b^ 
either accepted or ground shown for setting them asida 
Ybu will, I think, in candour allow that there is force in 
this distinction. 

I feel the force of it most strongly myself, as I allow that I 
had never fully drawn out these consequences even in my 
-own mind. It was only when reflection was forced upon^ me 
by this actual contingency, and I had to ask myself all the 
questions relating to the sacrament of marriage which I had 
now to confer for the first time that I was driven to a thorough 
examination, from this new point of view, of the Indian pro- 
blem in its more immediately personal bearings. I had not 
then guarded against any such difficulty. It was not in the 
nature of things that others should be more oh their guard, 
-and when I came to the conclusions I have laid before you, it 
was, so far as I could see, not desirable to make them apply 
to the existing facts — ^not desirable to give them a sort of 
retrospective action ; whilst it was desirable that they should 
be ftilly stated as a provision in future cases. We had, as it 
were, drifted into a position which, I believe, all here will 
allow, looking at the nature of our system, admitted in fair- 
ness of the more favourable treatment, and, on the conviction 
that this was the right course, I stated in my application to 
M. Laffitte that, whilst I thought the general rule of our 
action as a priesthood would be adverse to the consecration 
of such marriages, in the special case before us I saw no 
reason for refusing such consecration. I wish to guard as far 
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as possible against any misunderstanding of my conduct in 
this matter. 

By a special clause in the ceremonial I guarded against the 
evil I have above alluded to in reference to the children — a 
clause which in ordinary circumstances I should not have 
insisted as expressing what is so simple a deduction from our 
whole doctrine of the Family. 

With one more remark I leave this delicate subject. If 
there is blame anywhere it must fall at least in equal degree 
to my share. But regret and dissatisfaction are different 
from blame, and it is quite possible to feel both and yet hold 
all parties to - have acted in a way that does not incur any 
positive blame. Such a large allowance is necessary for ante- 
cedents and circumstances in all human action. 

I have drawn out, it may perhaps seem even too stringently, 
our conclusions as to the Indian service. Let it be remem- 
bered, however, that hitherto I have been really speaking of 
cases in which the entering or not entering it is yet an open 
question, and when it is therefore fair to urge all the con- 
siderations involved in it in their full force. Some few words 
are necessary in reference to those already engaged and who 
may have become alien to it, not from/ the mere sense of dis- 
taste which seems general enough and natural enough, — 
nay, even has good in it in so far as it arises from a right 
feeling, the exile's regret at separation from his own country 
and all its better associations and influences, his consciousness 
that however necessary, it is a disagreeable mode of gain- 
ing a competence. What I have to say is in reference 
rather to those who have become alien to it on conviction, 
who have since they entered become Positivist, and by virtue 
of this change see the whole thing in a different light. Such 
may ask themselves what is their duty. It seems to me that 
no abrupt breaking with their past is to be urged on such 
men. Under other influences and convictions they were com- 
mitted to a certain career. Their whole life has been com- 
promised by that committal, has been ordered hitherto in 
reference to it In perfect good faith they launched them- 
selves on a course, their change cannot in the eye of reason 
jaecessitate an abrupt return upon that coursa The altera- 
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tion in their judgment will undoubtedly affect their conduct, 
as it will affect their opinion of the course they have adopted, 
hut where the calling is not in itself a demoralising or immoral 
one, and strong as are my objections to it, experience shows 
that this at least may be allowed, that personally men may 
pass through it uninjured or. even raised, it is for each one 
on his own moral responsibility to estimate with care his own 
peculiar circumstances, test his judgment of them by the 
light of the doctrine he accepts, and determine what course 
of action is on the whole the right one for him to follow. 
For such men I have no real qualification to make on what I 
said last year, though it would have been wise at that time 
to have qualified the statement. There is good and noble 
work for them to do in India, and quietly and unobtrusively 
they may aid in that which is the great aim of all Positivist 
policy, the smoothing the transition from subjection to inde- 
pendence. Such other consequences or modifications of their 
action as the principles I have stated involve, they will, if 
ihey read my remarks, either acquiesce in or reject after due 
examination, and, on their own full responsibility, which it is 
one object of our system to leave as fi:^e as possible. 

I have recurred more than once to the question of perma- 
nence, to the evils of a constant change in the Indian adminis- 
tration. This is a point which opens wider issues, and leads 
to more general reflections on one feature in our national 
existence. In other words, the Indian problem is but a spe- 
cial case of a much larger one. Of all the nations of western 
Europe, that which inhabits Great Britain is most given to 
wander abroad — to displace itself and settle upon others. 
The Irish I exclude. Their emigration, large cmd fraught with 
evil as it is, is the result of our misgovemment and our in- 
t5apaoity to apply the proper remedies for that misgovemment. 
It is scarcely a spontaneous act on the part of the Irish people. 
They leave Ireland with undying regret, under strong com- 
pulsion, offcen to avoid starvation. But in England and Scot- 
land the emigrating disposition has been, and is still, strong, 
and is recognised by our ordinary theories as a good. That is, 
it is proclaimed, not merely as a remedy for unquestioned 
-social evils, but as a xlesirable thing in itself K a good at aU 
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it is most certainly not an unmixed one. Its evils are suffi-^ 
ciently patent, and are daily forcing themselves oh all thoughts 
ful observers of our disturbing action* It is only one form of 
those evils which I shall touch on at present ; the too frequent 
absence of permanence even in this migration^ It is the 
perpetual coming and going, the consequent perpetual 
troubling of the two societies, the one originally left, and 
the one of which they form only for a time part, which is 
the objectionable feature on which I insist at present Men 
emigrate, but it is not to form a new state, a settled society^ 
with its hopes and advantages, and with such improving influ^ 
ences as the piupose would naturally cany with it, but it is to 
draw what advantage they can from the particular scene they 
have chosen, and to return with their gains to their original 
home. I cannot think that either society profits by this dis- 
turbance, this absolutely unsocial method of colonization. And 
just as for the Indian administrator, or settler, so for the 
ordinary colonist, a true social spirit, a true and just sense of 
our obligations to Himianity would dictate, if change of domi- 
cile is either necessitated or self-chosen, the observance of one 
of the most elementary conditions of good in this our com^ 
plex state, the condition of persistence. 

Apart from its numerous incidental evils, evils incidental to it 
under the Anglo-Saxon form at any rate, I cannot think that 
the Religion of Humanity, or the doctrines of Positivism saucr 
tion either the conduct now too generally pursued, or the ten- 
dency to displacement, which is so characteristic of us, the teU"- 
dency I mean, so belauded by the rich and the comfortable, to 
permanent emigration. Relatively to our times and in the pre^ 
sent state of the world, the movement of population with th6 
object of peopling other countries, and as distinct from the 
limited requirements of fair commerce, is not one either imperi- 
ously demanded or accompanied with such manifest advantages 
fis to compensate for its inherent disadvantages. Even the great 
migrations of the past were fertile in evils Under the form 
they actually took. We can trace, it is true, beneficial results 
,to them, and that in a measure overbalancinjg their eViUt 
iBut not the less is it true, that the evils might have been 
avoided by human forethought and care. There were^.how- 
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ever, motives for them which cannot be pleaded for a migra-* 
tory disposition now. Confining myself to the most favour- 
able aspect of this movement, to its aspect in relation to the 
country whence it takes place, and in whose supposed interest 
it takes place, a close inspection will lead to an adversei 
judgment. Its most direct result is to obviate the necessity 
of changes which are in themselves most desirable, to give a 
longer tenure to modes of government and institutions, which, 
as outworn, are pressing on the nation's vitality. This, as a 
political result, has been in the past and is still, traceable to 
the movement of emigration. Had there been no American 
outlet, the Church and Land question of Ireland would not 
have waited so long for a halfhearted settlement. 

No remedy for political and social evils seems to me so fal- 
lacious, so short-lived, so immoral, as that of emigration, so 
long as we regard the country quitted. I see no reason in 
our recent experience to rejoice in the rapid immigration, as 
to its effect on the country sought, of the poor, the wretched, 
much less of the thirsty adventurers who leave us in large 
numbers. But I gladly pass out of the merely political as- 
pects, and on this occasion, on this great festival, take the 
broadest human view, the real doctrine of the Religion of 
Humanity, in exclusion, though not in forgetfulness of its re- 
lative application. The greatest change which human society 
has experienced, was the change from the nomad to the 
sedentary form of existence. Indissolubly connected with that 
change in each country where it has successively taken place, 
are all the higher results of progress. The intellectual ad- 
vance of our race, whether esthetic, scientific, or philosophic, 
the gi'eat constructions which connect with human activity, 
man's polities and his religions, all are linked to this indis- 
pensable transition. So too is all industrial development. 
Recorded history deals only in a secondary degree with any 
other state — no interest attaching to any other but as ex- 
planatory of the new form into which it merged. But, like 
other great changes in common with the other constructive 
movements of Humanity, this also is incomplete. The strictly 
nomad tribes may be few and unimportant, and the eye may 
hardly be able on the whole of our planet to trace any large 
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aggregate of men which is not sedentary. It remains true 
however, that the change has not yet sufficiently penetrated 
the thought and action of man, Long as the period seems to 
us during which we have in Western Europe been sedentary, 
there are yet traceable in us vestiges of the previous condition, 
vestiges of the primitive tendencies to the nomad life — ten- 
dencies which, need dicipline, and in the main discouragement. 
The pressure of settled social existence is not without its 
disadvantages, but it is, as a rule, indispensable for man's 
nature, and when it is thrown off carelessly or impatiently, the 
rejection of it is generally noxious. All that is best in the in- 
fluences of human life, all fixity of habits, all permanence of 
the purer affections, all we are nationally apt to disregard 
in the keen competition for wealth. No nation upon 
earth sits so loose to the family tie as the English and 
Scotch and their direct descendants. They break loose from it 
with scarcely a struggle on any glimpse of a prospect of mate- 
rial advantage. There is much to account for this, but to a 
right estimate of the great primary bonds of human society, 
•there is little to justify it. We need a revisal of the popular 
language and opinions on this question. In the most general 
form I can give my view, we need the reconstruction of the 
Family and the State. For these in their higher forms re- 
quire, as an indispensable condition, permanence in all the 
relations of life. 

To such an extent is restlessness characteristic of our pre- 
sent state, that opposition to it may seem \iseless. And for 
« time it will be so. Yet I am much mistaken if there is 
not working in the minds of many a misgiving that some 
jeaction against the received views is desirable, if there is not 
slowly forming a conviction that we sacrifice too much, not 
merely to the hope of material improvement, — but too much 
also to the vision of an imperial position — that oxu* expan- 
sive tendencies under these impulses are an evil to others and 
still more to ourselves, that there is no adequate motive for 
our aiming at constant outward growth and extension, but 
that it were wiser for us, as well as nobler, to restrict our- 
selves to the right management of ourselves within ourselves, 
and the due performance of our duties to others undeir this 
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limitation. At present we seem quite willing to abandon the 
jduties to others whilst we press for expansion^ thus combining 
a« much evil as we can to the world in general in our scheme 
of policy. I cannot adequately express my abhorrence of this 
.degrading combinatiim. 

When the Western world, in its entirety, shall have woven 
this conception into the whole contexture of its thoughts, it 
will have become completely, and on mature conviction, 
-sedentary, and by virtue of its thorough adoption of this mode 
of life, it will cease to disturb by emigration and to act oppres- 
sively upon others, whilst in no sense renouncing the function 
committed to it by its past of aiding and guiding those others. 
The moralised action which will inevitably result from this 
great change will be the most powerful leaven ever introduced 
into the sum of human activities. Advance in all good will 
be possible under its influence. 

I have spoken quite generally and in the abstract. You 
will supply the necessary qualifications, the inevitable prac- 
tical modifications. It is the principle on which I wished to 
insist.' I may seem to have wandered far from the more 
.mere Indian question ; but I have not ever lost it from my sight 
It is, you will see, as I said, but a special point in a whole 
series of larger considerations, and to be ultimately settled on 
principles common to the series. And all these considerations 
resolve themselves into one — into the consideration of the 
Power we serve and the obligations Humanity imposes upon 
her more immediate organs, the several states, that is, which 
conjointly occupy the planet. Purely in reference to her are 
their mutual relations determined. As yet they act without 
any such reference consciously, each more or less openly avow- 
ing but too shamelessly that its own interest is its only deter- 
mining motive. We, the disciples of Humanity, have ample 
scope for all our energy in awakening a sense of better things, 
in implanting the conviction that for nations, as for individuals, 
self-devotion to the good of others is the only reasonable, as it 
is the only noble principle. And on none of the disciples of 
Humanity is the call for eflfort in this direction likely to be 
so great as on us. For it is not out of season that I have 
spoken at this length on the question of India and its cognate 
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questions. Had I had no special occasion to touch on them I 
should, if not to-day, at some early period have asked your 
Attention to the subject. For India is the real centre of our 
disturbing action as a government, the real object kept in view 
in all our national policy as regards extra-European complica- 
tions. To modify that policy in the sense above indicated 
must be our constant aim, and no effectual modification will 
be introduced into it but as the indirect or direct result of the 
Religion of Humanity. The others are silent, if not active 
accomplices in the evils we deprecate. To put forwai-d the 
doctrines of that Religion on this important point in all their 
most logical coherence and development, will be the surest 
mode of attaining our end, the surest, mode of inducing that 
change of opinion and conviction which alone can be relied on 
for any permanent result. Other and more occasional a.ction 
may be indispensable, and from that we shall not shrink, as 
we have not shrunk in the past — ^witness Dr Bridges' protest 
about China ; — but the most useful and most beneficial action, 
both for ourselves and others, muist ever remain our being 
ourselves penetrated and penetrating others with the idea ot 
Humanity in all its comprehensiveness and in all its conse- 
quences. 
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'' Fais ce que dois, adviezine que pourra." 
" Bo thy duty, come what may." 

Old Knightly Motto. 
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^Gibraltar' was undertaken at. the suggestion, and wben 
written had the sanction, of Augu^te Comte. The present 
work appears under different circumstances ; ' for I, in common 
with his other disciples, am left to mourn the loiss of our guide 
and master. Still it is in the conjBdence that what he dis- 
suaded last year, would this year be judged by him opportune, 
that I venture on its publication. I offe?: it as a tribute to 
his memory, and as a pledge that his noble example of self- 
devotion to the cause of Humanity shall not be lost. His 
voice is no longer heard, but his spirit lives amongst us ; and 
the increased energy of our mutual action will, I hope, show 
that we, his disciples, are determined to carry on his work, 
I offer it, next, as a mark of sympathy to those who share my 
faith. I offer it, lastly, to the service of Humanity. 

II faut payer de sa peraonne. When I attack so openly, 
I have no wish to guard myself. As little as any can I be 
liable to illusion as to ' the reception of such sentiments as 
these pages contain. Yet I have not written in any spirit of 
contempt for the ideas which are yet believed in, or of reckless 
opposition to the feelings of the majority. 

** lo parlo per ver dire, 
Non per odio d'altnii, n^ per disprezzo." 

Rather would I ask fair readers to judge of me by the motto 
on my title page. That expresses the spirit of my work. For 
I consider that the time is come when the doctrines of Posi- 
tivism must be proclaimed ; when the moral solution offered 
by that system of the great questions which agitate society in 
all its parts, must be put forward in no hesitating manner, 
nor in implicit statements, but most firmly and most explicitly. 
I may not decline the perilous honour of the vanguard. 
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It is not here the place to enter on any development of the 
doctrinal basis or religious system of Positivism. As in the 
case of ' Gibraltar/ it is to the special application of its prin- 
ciples that I confine mysel£ This is the point of view from 
which I would wish my work to be judged, in order to a fair 
appreciation of my reasons for introducing certain statements 
not at first sight essential to my aargument ; otherwise. I might 
seem to some unnecessarily to run counter to existing belief. 
I have really, in what I have said of religion, only obeyed the 
strictest necessity. The careful working out of ones own 
opinions on such subjects, leaves a temper but little disposed 
to shock or to irritate others. The effort should give the 
courage requisite for open expression ; it should inspire at the 
same time respect and conciliation. 
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To subordinate politics to morals, — in other words, to test 
political action and speculation by moral considerations, — 
snch is the aim of Positivism, viewed as a political philosophy. 
It would reverse the relation which has so long existed be- 
tween the two sciences, a relation equally disastrous to both. 
It would no longer allow policy to set aside morality, and 
state-necessity to be a bar against bringing political questions 
before a higher tribunal. It would (and this is the simplest 
form of stating its object) lay down the principle, that, for 
States as for individuals, it is the question of duties, not 
of rights, that must henceforth take precedence. To set 
forth and enforce this principle seems to me the only worthy 
object of any political writing an the questions of the present 
day. 

With these views, in the winter of last year, I published 
a pamphlet entitled *' Gibraltar, or the Foreign Policy oi 
England." In it I aimed at showing, in the simplest case 
I could find, how England might introduce into her political 
action this new principle. She might, in reference to a 
weaker member of Western Europe, asl^ herself^ not what 
she had a right to do, nor what she had the power to re- 
tain, but what she ought to do, looking at her social posi- 
tion among the nations and the claims of other nations upon 
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iber. She might inquire how best to contribute, not to Her 
own isolated self-aggrandisement, but to the geneacal well- 
being of tlie system of which she is essei^tially a part. 

I had hoped thai I Imd done ray part I had hoped tba^ 
the publication of such views would have been enough for 
the present, and that I might devote myself to other occupa- 
tions. The principle stated, it is easy to be seen, is one ^f 
wide application. It was expressly shown to be sa It in- 
volved a revisioD of the whole position and intemsctional 
relations of England — a revidon of her national bearing, 
whether in the West or the East But when I wrote, it 
seemed enough to limit mysdf to one special case in which 
the application was easy. There was at that time no urgent 
reason for explaining how it might bear on the moat im- 
portant of all the cases to which it could be applied — that 
of India. By right means or by wrong, we bad won our 
India^n Empire. We held it apparently unquestiosaed. Be- 
eent acts ^f arbitrary aggrandisement had seemed to mee^ 
with acquiescence. To the distant political observer these 
seenied no probability of an immediate agitation ^f the 
Indian question. 

Such an observer might be convinced, ae I had long 
been, that there was no moral justification for our retaining 
our dominion in the East. On general principles he might 
eonclude that such dominion, ladling such justification, was 
unsafe, and at any moment liable to attack. But tjie 
general feeling was, that our rule was for the present likely 
to continue. For myself, I had gone fiirther. Contented 
with protesting against our Indian Empire, I had accepted it 
-as a fact. Not blind to the wrong means by which it was 
acquired, not blind to the inherent evil of its ultimate re- 
tention — evil both to England and to India — I had yet 
hoped that the hour of its fall might be adjourned for some 
time. And I had rested my hope on the conviction that the 
English Government, by the enforcement of order, the fiir- 
therance of material improvements, and by the lessons of 
western punctuality and honour, was in some measure re- 
deeming its origin, and, if not in principle justified, was in 
its practical results offering to its Eastern subjects some per- 
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ceptible compensa^iion for the conquest. In this feeling I 
waited patiently for the day when either the energies of the 
native population should make our further hold impossible, 
or, what was more desirable, the spread of a purer moral 
feeling on such subjects should lead the English nation 
voluntarily to abandon that hold, and of itself retire from 
India, after having done everything possible to secure for the 
country it had so long ruled, order, good government, and 
external security. 

' But the course of events has been rapid. The recent re- 
volt has dispelled all such ideas of patient acquiescence in a 
recognized evil. The Indian question has become the pro^ 
minent, absorbing topic. Its immediate solution, or the more 
distant future of India, largely occupy the thoughts of all. 

Discussion is rife on the subject ; but the basis of assump- 
tion on which the discussion rests is in general the same. 
As I differ from that basis, I feel that I should be wanting 
to the cause I have in hand — failing to the inner oon- 
jsciousness of duty — if I were to shrink, whatever the conse- 
quences, from openly avowing the opinions I have formed 
and the grounds on which I have formed them ; if I were 
to shrink, in the face of solutions which to me are in- 
coherent and immoral, and generally the more immoral in 
proportion as they are less incoherent, from putting forward 
the solution which Positive Philosophy can offer as at once 
coherent and moral. That philosophy avows its claim to 
universal applicability ; I may not admit that such claim is 
ill-founded, I may not silently see it abdicate. 

In the case of India, just as in that of Gibraltar, it were 
dreaming to suppose that, in the present state of opinion, a 
policy such as mine could meet with immediate assent. But 
there is a difference in the two cases. Gibraltar is not 
likely to be soon an object of contention. Whereas, in- 
India the question is raised. It is possible, nay even highly 
plbbable, that the struggle with some mutinous regiments,, 
which has already assumed the dimensions of a revolt; may 
pass from a revolt to that stage in which the question for 
our Government and nation shall be : Shall we set to work 
±0 re-conquer India? When such a question is, if not for*- 
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mally stated, at least instinctively felt to be the question^ 
then is my time ; then considerations of apparently no weight 
now, may assume weight ; then, brought face to face with so 
formidable a juncture, pregnant with such great issues to 
itself and its subjects, the English nation may ask, Are there no 
means of avoiding this evident evil ? Are we so certainly 
in our right that we can justify to ourselves the great sacri- 
fices we and our posterity must make ? Is India a lawful 
object for our arms ? Is its re-conquest a duty ? Is there 
any obligation on us, for presumed advantages to it or to 
ourselves, to inflict on it and on ourselves the horrors of a 
deliberate war ? 

I am not called on to trace the vicissitudes of .the con- 
test in India, though, as a man, I cannot but feel a painful 
interest in them. I look on the whole with strong repro- 
bation. So mild a term as regret would not express my 
judgment on our bearing in India previous to the revolt 
That bearing has been singularly concentrated by an Indian 
statesman in the bold expression, '' We have stalked as 
conquerors." I see no reason to doubt the justice of thia 
concentration. As little reason do I see to doubt that the 
horrors of the outbreak, as distinct from the outbreak itself, 
are attributable to the long sense of humiliation consequent 
on that stalking as conquerors. 

'^ Men must reap the things they sow; 
Force from force must ever flow, 
Or worse." 

I reprobate these horrors as much as any one, whilst I 
feel that it is easy to account for them, most easy to parallel 
them. Not less strongly would I reprobate the retaliation, 
the spirit of vengeance, which has seized our civilians and 
soldiers : not less but more strongly, as in more glaring 
contrast to our position and professions. To me the war in 
India has every repulsive feature, none of the palliations that 
ordinarily attend on war. I recall the words of the Latin 
poet : 

*' Bella geri placuit nullos habitura triumphos." 

Again, as an Englishman, I cannot but take interest in the 
manifestations of English feeling. It is clear that a large. 
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tliough comJ)aratively quiet body of sentiment tliroughout the 
xiation condemns the blind ferocity with which the first blow 
'was received. Yet I a,m but anticipating the judgment of 
after-times, when I say that the English Government has 
merited the gravest disapprobation. Either it sympathised 
with, or it tolerated as useful, or it had not the courage to 
resist, the spirit of bloodthirstiness. It has degraded England 
by such conduct And yet in this, as in other cases, no line 
of absolute demarcation can be drawn between the Govern- 
ment and the nation. The condemnation which rests on the 
former, must be shared by the latter as a whole ; for only 
by virtue of an absence of right moral feeling, or the courage 
to express it, could the sentiments we have heard been al- 
lowed free scope for so long a time. 

With regard to the cry for justice on the perpetrators of 
outrages, it is a legitimate one ; and it may perhaps receive a 
fair satisfaction, though it will hardly do so if the plan of 
igiving no quarter is adopted, and the Sepoy falls in fair fight^ 
life for life. Such a policy defeats itself. But granting that 
with all due solemnity just retribution be exacted, and not 
military vengeance, then all I have to say is, Let it be even- 
handed. Let justice be done on the Sepoy, but let it be done 
also on the European, whether civil or military, who shall have 
committed excesses. In both cases it should be not unmixed 
with mercy. But if the feeling of the governing classes, in- 
dorsed by our Commander-in-chief, is too strong for this, then 
in both cases alike it must be stem. If for the Sepoys there 
is no mercy, there should be none for the European offender. 
Not alone the white woman, or the child of English parents, 
but Hindoo women and children, should be fearfully avenged. 
Not British ladies and gentlemen, but the innocent sufferer of 
whatever nation or whatever rank ; such is the real statement 
for any who are capable of estimating moral obligations, when 
not blinded by an overweening sentiment of outraged pride — 
outraged in its feeling of national superiority, or ,the still in- 
tenser feeling of superiority of race. 

As to the expression of our own feelings at home, I am 
aware that a great change has taken place. At the outset, 
men were so shocked that they let themselves be hurried fiar- 
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ther than their deliberate judgment would sanction, and the 
recoil has come. Besides, the question once forcibly brought 
home to us, the uneasy consciousness of the weakness of our 
cause has been aroused from its dormant state. This con- 
sciousness betrays itself in the seeking for, and the production 
of, higher reasons than those which have been in vogue for re- 
taining our hold on India. Looking at our past history, I 
own that much even of the better language now adopted re- 
volts me. We occupied India under the impulse of commer- 
cial and political motives ; we have governed it as a valuable 
appendage, commercially and politically. This is the broad 
truth. When our Empire is tottering to its fall, then to step 
forward with moral or Christian motives for holding it, which 
have never influenced our previous policy, is a very question- 
able course. Still I am aware that, in the consciousness of 
many, the language they hold is genuine, and others who have 
not used it hitherto, nor are likely to use it henceforth, will 
for the present adopt it. As used by its truest advocates, I 
accept it as a valuable indication, whilst I feel with sorrow 
that I have no hope of their support. My conclusion, I well 
believe it, some of them might adopt. If intellectually con- 
vinced, they would have no moral repugnance to it. But the 
premises on which it rests will keep them from me. I can 
only, therefore, treat their language as a valuable indication 
that they, as I, allow moral considerations to precede political ; 
that not for the pride, not for the honour, not for the power of 
England would they force India into subjection, but in the 
interest of India — ^her highest interest, and as the duty of 
England. When the interest of the weaker, as viewed by the 
stronger, so entirely coincides with the power and pride of the 
stronger ; when the duty of the stronger so entirely coincides 
with his own views of his interest ; in the case of individuals, 
it would be clearly right to call in some third judgment, not 
for the stronger to act at once as judge and party. As be- 
tween nations, I believe the same rule holds good, and that 
no other conduct can clear us in the matter. 

This leads me by a natural transition to my main object. 
T[ ^proceed to state the policy which I think it is the duty of 
^ingland to adopt towards India. It is simple in the extreme. 
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It is, that we withdraw from our occupation of India^ without 
any unnecessary delay, within the shortest period compatible 
with due arrangements for the security of European life and 
property, and with such measures as shall be deemed advisable 
in the interest of Indian independence and good government. 

This is the shortesjb statement of the result which I think 
desirable. I put it thus nakedly forward, that it may be 
clear and intelligible to all. The great object is our with- 
drawal, the cessation of our dominion. The means of eflfecting 
that object are not within my province. The itieans of securing 
to the Empire we abandon, all advantages that we have it in 
our power to secure, these are matters for mature considera- 
tion, and on them I would say a few words. 

It seems to me that in such a case we should not act alone. 
Though we have neglected it, our best claim to our position 
in India has always been as the representatives of the civiliza- 
tion of the West, and as invested with somewhat of the charac- 
ter of a Protectorate. Let us fall back on this in the hour of 
our withdrawal. Let us, in the spirit of this claim, secure, as 
we may easily do, a guarantee on the part of all the great 
European powers that the empire we retire from shall not be 
considered open to the ambition of any of them, and that no 
extra-European power shall have a right which we renounce 
ourselves. 

Then, in the settlement of the relations of Western Europe 
and India, including in Western Europe all European popula- 
tions, whether American or Australian, it would be well, in the 
present state of things, to associate with ourselves some other 
nations. Three seem marked out — the three which, beside 
ourselves, have East Indian settlements. They are France, 
Portugal, Denmark. To these I would add Sardinia, as a re- 
presentative of the fifth great nationality, the Italian. And 
as in India we have to deal with Islamism and Brahminijsm, I 
would appeal to the natural head of Islamism, the Sultan of 
Turkey, for his co-operation in this great work ; whilst in 
India itself I would have some eminent Brahmin selected as 
the fitting complement to the mixed commission thus formed. 
Snch a commission of seven would, in principle, not be dif- 
ferent from that named to investigate the question of the 
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Dannbian Principalities, It would have to act in concert with 
aaiy Government established, or to be established, in India. It 
would have to settle the terms on which the intercourse of 
the Western World with India could be carried on. It might 
fairly constitute the germ of a European protectorate, and in 
the meantime it might, on the strength of a policy of renunci- 
ation on the part of England, speak in persuasive language to 
the various Indian Governments on their own internal affairs. 
So might immediate interests be fairly dealt with, and a just 
satisfaction be given to whatever there is of truth in the feel- 
ing, that the cause of England is the common cause of civili- 
sation, and that to sympathise with her immediate overthrow, 
were in fact to sympathise with a retrograde movement to- 
wards disorder and b^barism. ^ 

Whatever may be the judgment formed of any such plan, 
the objects of any legitimate policy are not affected by such 
judgment. They are threefold : — The withdrawal of English- 
occupation ; the securing the independence of India ; the re- 
taining a wholesome commercial and moral connection between 
the West and the East. If I dwell not on the more distant 
object of a Protectorate on the part of Western Europe, it is 
because, under present circumstances, such protectorate might 
awaken national susceptibilities in India. 

Such a proposal will perhaps appear startling ; yet it is the 
natural policy to adopt. So much is the presumption in its 
favour that I might content myself with its statement, and 
throw on my opponents the burden of disproving its reason- 
ableness, or the burden of proving that it is England's duty 
to exert herself to retain India. But I am met at the outset 
by an argument, or rather a statement, which takes somewhat 
different shapes, but which remains in principle the same. 
The Bishop of Oxford tells us boldly, "that God has entrusted 
India to us to hold it for Him, and we have no right to give 
it up." I answer : The evidence of such commission can only 
be read in the facts of history, and they are not in its favour. 
On the contrary, were I to place myself for a moment at the 
theological point of view — that at which my opponent stands 
— I should be tempted, after a careful survey of the origin of 
our acquisitions and the series of subsequent additions, to sug- 
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gest a commission from a totally different power, and the 
words rise before me — " All these will I give thee, if thou wilt 
fall down and worship me." 

Less familiar with the designs of Heaven than the Bishop, 
with less, at the same time, of his imposing confidence, and, 
perhaps, tinder all the circumstances of the case, less politic, 
Mr Gladstone cannot wholly keep himself from mooting the 
question of our mode of acquisition. But he determines con- 
veniently that such is not now the question for us. " The 
question is, not whether we were justified in the acquisition or 
not ; the question is not whether our hands were clean or not 
in those acquisitions ; the question is, what obligations have 
we contracted towards the nearly 200 millions of people under 
our rule in India, and towards the God who cares for that 
people as much as for us ? Perhaps rashly and presumptu- 
ously we have placed ourselves in the condition of trustees, 
standing between Almighty God on the one hand, and 200 
millions of His creatures on the other hand : it is our absolute 
duty to discharge the trust we so undertook," etc. 

I answer, in the first place : The language is somewhat 
late. This trusteeship has not hitherto been recognised — that 
is confessed. Secondly, let us distinguish a little : of course 
if we hold India, we are under solemn obligations to govern it 
well ; indeed, under such obligations, (and the government 
required of us is such, that, were they rightly understood, I 
much doubt whether our Government or nation would in the 
least covet a possession which involved such complicated and 
serious responsibilities,) we should not be casting about for 
reasons to retain India, but for such as might justify us in our 
own sight in abandoning it. Nor, in abandoning it, do I fail 
to recognize one solemn obligation which rests, on us. In 
rashness and self-confidence we occupied it ; but the spirit we 
should bring to its relinquishment is that of the calmest judg- 
ment, of the most absolute self-denial. The one permanent 
consideration should be — what is the interest of India. Let 
us act as men, not as angry children. Let the sense of wrong 
done be powerful to prevent more wrong. Like an unskilful 
physician, we interfered with the course of nature, and suspend- 
ed its healing action. The confessor of this error constitutes a 
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demand for the highest exertion. of skill in meeting its conse^ 
quences. If the recognition of such obligation be deemed 
visionary, at any rate it is not I who despair of my country- 
men. I freely censure the conduct of its Government and the 
acquiescence of its people; but I would not for a moment 
unjustly under-estimate that people. I believe that an appeal 
to its highest moral feeling may yet be listened to, if heard. 
The nation that produced Milton and Cromwell, and the 
soldiers of Cromwell, has within its grasp whatever is noble, 
or great, or self-devoted in action. Would that, with Milton^ 
I might see her "rousing herself like a strong man after 
sleep ! " Would that across the last two painful centuries we 
could catch some echoes of Milton's mighty voice, strong to 
express his own noble feelings, strong to give utterance to 
those of his nation ! Would that on us might rest a portion 
of that spirit which, in the poet, worked itself into all forms of 
beauty, — ^in the great statesman and ruler, into all noblest 
actions ! 

To return. To Statesman and Bisihop alike, I answer, tlat 
the languagiB is, after all, but solemn trifling ; such a commis- 
sion, such trusteeship, are valid only with those who accept 
them ; they offer no ground for argument ; they remove the 
question out of the simple domain of human morality and 
human policy iuto an arbitrary region where it becomes wholly 
insoluble. The moralist and statesman alike require a more 
common ground, a more available line of argument. They 
cannot follow the one proposed. Who is, in the last resort, to 
judge whether this trusteeship has the sanction rf God ? It 
has no presumption, I repeat, in its favour; and its palpable 
coincidence with our wishes, feelings, and supposed interests, 
should make us feel the fuU indelicacy of ourselves puttiag it 
forward. I do not enter more on the subject, as I wash to 
Avoid, when possible, everything that may irritate. 

I repeat it, the policy I advocate is the natural policy, with 
eueh presumptions in its favour as to throw the burden oE 
•dispiJDof on my opponents. What I mean is this. Open any 
map of the world, and see the relative position of the two 
-countries : it constitutes a strong presumption against their 
imion* Then estimate their relative population, their differ^ 
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ences of climate, language, religion,^ manners, and customs, 
and have you not so many additional presumptions? Ask 
yourself under what conditions a conquest is either justifiable 
or admissible ; and then ask yourself whether, in the case of 
India, any one of those conditions is realised. Treat the question 
either on moral or political grounds, I have no fear of the 
answer. Simply assume, by a slight eflfort of abstraction, 
that you are standing at the point when the English com- 
mercial intercourse with India is to pass into a political 
one — one of conquest and of occupation. It is no difficult 
task to put ourselves so far back in time. Then what would 
be your judgment as to the duty of England ? Was there a 
moral obligation resting upon her to seize that great Empire ? 

The motives which led to the enterprise at the outset are 
well known, and need not now be too severely judged. They 
were, rivalry with France and the desire of aggrandisement. 
The real interests of the vast populations thus made the 
stake of the game between two "Western Powers, were never 
for a moment considered ; nor have they been so since that 
game was decided in favour of England, and our conquest con- 
summated. The substantial truth of these statements cannot, 
I believe, be disputed. 

There was no danger, real or pretended, to Western or 
Eastern civilization from India. No historical record speaks 
of that great territory as sending forth armies of invaders for 
the conquest of neighbouring States. All history testifies to 
the contrary, — India has been, like Italy of later days, the 
prey, not the spoiler. 

Again, it was no case of a vast extent of land insufficiently oc- 
cupied, with its wealth misunderstood, its advantages lost to the 
race. This is the ground on which rests the occupation by more 
civilized nations of such countries as America and Australia. 

* I borrow from the Spectator of Saturday, Nov. 7, a journal unfriendly to 
my cause, the foUowing passage : — "With these essential dififerences in feelings, 
views, and even in the use of language, how impossible it is for the two races to 
come to a clear mutual understanding ! We can scarcely measure the amount 
of moral culpability in our Adversaries ; for with their training, religion approves 
their treachery and destructive fanaticism, and justifies the criminality of their 
most barbarous conduct. To them, the brutal slaughter of women and children 
is justified by some religious sanction." 

n 
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In fact we may task imagination to tLe utmost, and not 
find any ground on which, before the event, the seizure of 
India by a European Power could be justified. The break*up 
of the Mogul Empire had, it is true, disorganised all its internal 
relations, and given occasion to great and deplorable confusion. 
But that would not, now at least, be accepted as adequate 
justification. All the nations of modem. Europe have passed 
through such a stage, and all would equally repel the thought 
of any violent interference to check the action of natural 
remedies. Such a state of things explains the success of our 
enterprise, but does not justify it. Bad government and con- 
stant internal war are no grounds for interference. Naples 
has .a government proverbially bad. Mexico is in constant 
disturbance. In neither do we think it our duty to interfere. 

It is my conviction that all principles of international law 
are against our occupation ; or must we slightly vary the 
question drawn from Heeren by our conduct in Ceylon ? — 
must we ask, Is there in the East Indies a dififerent inter- 
national law from what exists in England ? If openly it is 
avowed that there is such a dirference, that what holds good 
of independent States in Europe is not binding in the East ; 
then what are the limits of this difference, and on what ration- 
al basis does it rest ? Is it on the evident assumption of 
superiority of race in the European, or is it on the plea of the 
comparative barbarism of the Hindoo population ? On this 
subject listen for a few moments to Burke. " This multitude 
of men does not consist of an abject and barbarous populace, 
much less of gangs of savages, like the Guaranies and Chiquitos, 
who wander on the waste borders of the river of Amazons or 
the Plate ; but a people for ages civilized and cultivated ; 
cultivated by all the arts of polished life, whilst we were yet in 
the woods. There, have been (and still the skeletons remain) 
princes once of great dignity, authority, and opulence. There, 
are to be found the chiefs of tribes and nations. There, is to 
be found an ancient venerable priesthood, the depository of 
their laws, learning, and history, the guides of the people 
whilst living, and their consolation in death ; a nobility of 
great antiquity and renown ; a multitude of cities not exceed- 
ed in population and trade by those of the first class in 
Europe ; merchants and bankers, individual houses of whom 
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have once vied in capital with the Bank of England ; whose 
credit has often supported a tottering State, and preserved their 
Governments in the midst of war and desolation ; millions of 
ingenious manufacturers and mechanics ; millions of the most 
diligent, and not the least intelligent tillers of the earth. 
There, are to be found almost all the religions professed by 
men, the ^Brahminical, the Mussulman, the Eastern and West- 
em Christian. " — Burke, Speech on the East India Bill, 
vol. iv., p. 10. 

If, on the contrary, the principles that govern the inter- 
course of nations, the result of experience and reason, are as 
valid in the East as in the West ; if the only diiBFerence is one 
of mere form, rendered necessary by the different manners of 
the East, then I confidently assert that no English statesman 
can give an adequate justification for our forcible retention of 
our hold in India. 

True, it may be said, but the thing is done. We are not 
here to justify what has been done, but to make the best of 
it We cannot be always opening up such questions. I 
may admit that there is some force in this language. But 
then it must be shown that what has been done has been 
ratified by time. It must be shown that the conquest is in 
some sense a genuine one — that the conquered have amalgam- 
ated with the conquerors,* or that they are evidently in the 
way of amalgamating ; or it must be shown that the sense of 
A common interest has overcome the sense of national humilia- 
tion, or is gradually overcoming it ; so far may I go, that 
there is a probability, in short, of a genuine union being at 

* I should not notice Lord Shaftesbury's speech, but for some valuable 
niaterials it contains. It has its interest, as the manifesto of one of the lay 
leaders of an important religious party. I can only express my sorrow that 
such a speech should be thought peculiarly English. My present object is, to 
borrow what the speaker calls "these emphatic and valuable words ;" they 
will be seen to illustrate the position in the text. ** Of all the evils produced 
by this state of things in India, there is not one so great, not one so difficult 
to overcome, as the feeling of intense and dreadful execration that has arisen 
on the part of the Europeans towards every man of a coloured skin. It will 
be next to impossible for many years to come, that we, in the government of 
India, shall be able to do anything for the benefit of the nation. I maintain," 
he says, '*that it will be absolutely impossible to elevate their position by 
placing them in any situation of trust, so great is the feeling of detestation 
towards them on the part of the Europeans." 
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last efifected. This is to concede much, to place my opponents 
in as favourable a position as possible. But even so, I am in 
no danger. A few months ago, and this last position was 
apparently a tenable one. It was then possible, not more 
than possible, even to a qomparatively superficial inquirer, to 
suppose that the English power in India was gaining strength. 
But recent events have made it impossible. They have shown 
that it is impossible, alike to those who object to our dominion 
and to those who, with almost fanatical vehemence, cling to 
its retention. A despotic Government, resting on the sword, 
such, if the Indian population succumb in the present struggle, 
is their only perspective for long generations to come ; and a 
despotic Government resting on the sword, should jar on the 
ear of Englishmen. 

I asked my readers to abstract themselves from the actual 
condition of things for a moment, and to place themselves at 
the point of time when the English had as yet no hold on 
India as conquerors. But for all purpcfses of argument we 
may, I believe, fairly drop this abstraction, and consider o\ir- 
selves now, as much as a century ago, face to face with the 
question. Ought we to conquer India ? For the century has 
passed, and we have made no way. Indeed, a century ago, 
whilst smarting from the evils consequent on the bre«vk-up of 
the Mogul Empire, whilst English or French rule was yet 
untried, the intervention of some European power might hold 
out no unwelcome prospect. But stained as our conquest 
was, and clearly seen, as it is now, to be incompatible with 
any independence in any part of the Peninsula, the native 
races may fairly reject what they then welcomed, and prefer 
the chances of less settled government to the certainty of an 
alien despotism. 

I may, then, call on those who advocate the continuance of 
our Indian power, to produce a principle which, if the thing 
were to be done again, would justify the occupation of India. 
Equally with justice may I, on the strength of passing events, 
call on them to produce a principle of international law which 
warrants our persisting in that occupation. The principle 
produced must be one which, in the case of any State of 
European origin, either in the Old or in the New World, 
would justify our adopting the same conduct as we adopt 
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towards the East Indies. If they refuse to meet me with such 
a principle, on what ground do they rest such refusal ? 

We enforce on Persia the observance of treaties, as we 
should enforce it on any equal European State. We require 
China to acknowledge even the punctilios, as well as the 
principles, of European international law. The great Penin- 
sula which stands geographically between China and Persia, is 
equally one of the community of nations, and has an equal claim 
on us that we should, in respect to it^ obey our own principles. 
Very shortly, then, to resume what I have said, I conceive 
we did wrong in seizing India. No subsequent experience 
warrants our considering that wrong as condoned. There 
remains but one alternative— restitution, reparation to the 
utmost of our power, of the wrong done. This is the sum of 
my argument. The first part of it I really believe granted by 
the majority of reasoners on the subject. It is the latter part 
which, if I am to judge by the utterances on the question, is 
no less generally denied. 

The reasons for thia denial I wiU take one by cme. and 
answer them to the best of my ability. If we put aside the 
ultimate one of superior power, the immoral statement that we 
will keep what we have won till a greater power can take it from 
us, as admitting of no appeal, amenable to no argument, there 
are four reasons which are producible, on which, with more or 
less of colour, we may rest our retention of India. They are : 

(1.) The Commercial. 

(2.) The Political. 

(3.) The Ground of Civilization. 

(4.) That of Religion. 
As a matter of mere argument, I have but little difficulty 
with the two first. Not that I therefore ignore or undervalue 
their practical influence : but when a ground has been aban- 
doned by the higher and more conscientious reasoners among 
one's opponents, its abandoiunent constitutes a sufficient plea 
for not pressing it. It is allowed, then, by the class of 
reasoners to which I have alluded, that the self-interest of 
England would not justify her in keeping India in subjection, 
whether that self-interest be viewed politically or commercially. 
Our commercial intercourse with India existed before, it will 
continue to exist after, our empire. Previous to our conquest. 
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it can have excited no very unfavourable feeling against us, or 
our first steps would have been met with more suspiciozx. 
When we have ceased to hold India by conquest, there is not 
a shadow of a probability, however the separation may be 
effected, that her people will wish to shut themselves up ajid 
exclude the commerce either of ourselves or any other Western 
nation. For, either they expel us, or we retire. If they expel 
us, they will have littie reason to fear any other nation's 
playing again the game we have played there. K we retire 
of our own wiU, the conviction must force itself upon them, 
that what we have renounced no other nation will be bold 
enough morally to attempt. Setting aside aH guarantees by 
treaty, the act would have an irresistible power to exclude 
any such design. And if the commerce of England is admitted, 
it may be as profitable, or even more so, with a nation that is 
independent or actually hostile in feeling, as with one that is 
dependent. The United States of America are a case in point. 
For the political reason ; by which I mean the position, 
that India is essential to our power, still more essential to what 
we call our prestige, the false front of our power — that in the 
interest of our imperial rank amongst the nations, we may not 
recede on any point ; on this, too, I need not argue at length. . 
For it, too, is allowed to be insufficient. Yet, in regard to it, 
I may say, that India is, when all has been said, a source of 
political weakness, not of strength. Conceive the present out- 
break to have come on us when engaged in the Russian war. 
The pressure would have been beyond our strength. Or, 
without any such supposition, in quite ordinary times, it is 
clear, that with our military force engaged as it is at present, 
England weighs not more, but less in the councils of Europe. 
No ! the cry for colonies or dependencies is at any rate a 
delusion, so far as it is thought that they increase our strength. 
They are encumbrances on our finances, and a drain on our 
military power. We are great, not by virtue of them, but in 
spite of them ; they are burdensome outworks, from which we 
should retire for concentration. We were great when no dream 
of Indian acquisitions had occupied any adventurer. We 
shall be great again, when the energies of the nation shall 
have a great government to give them a wholesome direction, 
a noble expression. 
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The third reason alleged for our retention of India is^ the 
interests of Civilization. It is urged that, released from our 
hold, she would fall back into disorder and barbarism. I 
frankly own that such a plea has no weight with me. I am 
not deeply versed in the literature and religious antiquities of 
India ; but something I have read on, the subject, and from 
that reading, and from the principles on which I base all his- 
torical judgments, I can sympathise fully with such language 
as that quoted from Burke. I have gained a respect for that 
ancient polytheistic organization, compared with which our own 
social order is but a child in point of duration. I am con- 
vinced that it were unwise prematurely to hasten the decay of 
that long-established society ; (for it is in decay ;) that it were 
unwise to press on it the premature adoption of the progressive, 
yet still anarchical civilization of the West. Let us wait with 
patience. When the fabric of our own society shall have 
assumed something like harmonious proportions, it will be 
ample time to propose it as a model to others. Doubt it not, 
a just organization of the Western World would tell rapidly 
enough on the older, and yet younger, civilizations of Asia. 

Should then the retirement of England from India have the 
effect of checking for a time the influx of European ideas and 
European mechanical improvements, should railroads and the 
electric telegraph be suspended, I should acquiesce in such re- 
sult The extant means of communication, we have found to 
our cost, are rapid and secret enough, and the decomposition 
of their whole mental framework which all mechanical changes 
have a tendency to produce in nations at a lower stage of re- 
ligious ideas than our own, seems most undesirable in the pre- 
sent state of the world.* Whatever organisation exists should 
be allowed to exist as long as it has the power to do so. The 
energies of the statesman and political philosopher have ample 
scope elsewhere. Indeed, there is something absurd, or worse, 
in the part we play in India in this matter. No Government 

* I again borrow from Lord Shaftesbury's speech. Mr Kennedy, Missionary 
at Benares, writes in these remarkable words : — '* What can be the cause of aU 
this frenzy against us ? Surely our Government has most grievously oppressed 
them ? All I can say is, the people themselves give no such reply. What I 
have heard asserted by scores of individuals is, that our whole system, missions, 
schools, railways, electric telegraphs, &c., is taking away and destroying their 
religion ; they can stand it no longer." 
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is more tenacious than our own of the actual order, none piques 
itself more on its attachment to precedent. None is more 
proud of the " slow broadening down of freedom." Yet this 
same (jovemment acts as a most active revolutionary agent 
when brought into contact with such societies as the Indian. 
The contrast of conservative policy in England with the sub- 
versive action advocated by the same men in India, suggests the 
idea of self-interest as in both cases the determining motive. 

On this question of civilisation we should be careful to keep 
clear of illusions. Strong in the sense of their superiority in 
religious light and higher civilisation, the Spaniards of the 
sixteenth century broke in on the Empires of Mexico and Peru. 
At the point of the sword they enforced their Christianity and 
social order, and gratified their more real motives, the lust of 
power and of gold. The calm reason of our own day is unani- 
mous in its judgment on this point It condemns, too, not 
merely the cruelty or avarice of the Spanish invaders, but their 
crusading spirit, their reckless want of sympathy with the state 
of things they found, their destruction of such instructive fomis 
of civilisation. Perhaps even it looks with contempt on the 
substitute they offered. Is it certain that in the judgment of 
a distant future, say three centuries from the present time, our 
enforcement of our civilisation oui India, supposing us success- 
ful, would not be as unanimously condemned ? 

There remains the fourth point, the question of Religion. 
Whatever there is of really respectable in the general wish of 
the upper classes, centres itself here. But whilst I can respect 
much that is said, I cannot agree with it. 

I will not dwell long on the &uct that this consideration of 
Christianising India has never hitherto had a perceptible in- 
fluence on our policy, nor a perceptible hold on English ideas. 
Missionary societies create a certain demand, and men more 
or less qualified meet that demand. But I appeal to the ex- 
perience of those interested in Missionary Societies, whether 
the result is not quite disproportioned to the effort made and 
the machinery set in motion. I am sure it used to be so 
when I took an interest in such matters. Throughout the 
nation there is no original impulse calling out its energies in 
this direction. Nor is there much reason to believe that future 
experience on this point will belie the past. A great temporary 
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effort may be made, but it will be temporary, for it will rest 
on no deep popular conviction ; and the final result will be 
that when the calm hour of reflection and judgment shall 
come, those to whom the task of governing India shall be 
entrusted, will shrink, as they have ever shrunk, from coming 
into collision with the religious systems of the natives, whether 
Mahometan or Hindoo. 

Nor will I do more that state the facts of past experience 
as to the result hitherto obtained by missionary labour. For 
a considerable period, whether as traders or as governors, the 
Christian nations of the West have been in contact with the 
Eastern populations. The ideas which are embodied in Chris- 
tianity have been presented to those populations in various 
shapes, as a mode of life, a system of worship, and a religious 
doctrine, by various agents, Catholic or Protestant. Have they, 
in any shape, or through whatever agency, made much pro- 
gress ? I believe I am but stating the conviction of most com- 
petent observers, when I say that the acceptance of Christianity 
by the people of India, is, on grounds of experience, not to be 
expected within any appreciable time. 

I might in this matter of religion take up another position, 
a negative one. On a consideration of the state of our own 
country, from the religious point of view, I might, with Cole- 
ridge, say that we ought to look coldly on all Missionary enter- 
prise, for the mere extension of Christianity is of small value 
when its interior action is so weak, its central part so hollow. 
I might point to the state of religious belief and feeling at 
home, and ask, without fear of a convincing answer, Can it be 
anything but self-delusion in a nation to think itself competent 
fU3 a nation — I am not speaking of individual zeal, of the 
.possible case of one endowed with the spirit of St Paul, — but 
competent as a nation and a Gk)vemment to carry religion and 
morality to others, when neither one nor the other is sound ? 
The mere fact that we tolerate the existing Press, is to my 
mind a sufficient answer to my question. 

We have two religious systems to deal with in India^ the 
Mahometan and the Brahminical. Both are yet powerful,—*- 
on neither can we make any impression. If in his contest 
with Brahminism the Missionary puts forward the philosophical 
side of Christianity, the subtle mind of the Brahmin delights 
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in the combat, and meets him with a counter-philosophy. There 
is matter for endless dispute, but there is no result If more 
wisely advised, the Missionary rests on the simple statements 
of Christianity, on the facts of its history and its appeals to 
the conscience of men ; he spares himself personally the annoy- 
ance of defeat in argument, or the pain of seeing his arguments 
make no impression, but for his cause the effect is the same. 
For the religious system of India leaves its worshippers no 
seuse of want, that primary condition of the acceptance of a 
new religion. The contest is not such as it was with the 
polytheistic systems of Greece and Rome, which were profoundly 
undermined by the philosophic culture of the educated, by the 
moral dissatisfaction of the multitude. In India such would 
not seem to be the case ; and when you add to the absence 
of this the force of traditional associations and loug organisa- 
tion, the power of which was tested in the case of the Greek 
and Boman world, and not broken but by four centuries and 
a barbarian conquest, you have then the measure of the Mis- 
sionary's difficulties in dealing with Brahminism; you may 
form an estimate of the hopelessness of his task. 

For the second great religious system with which we are in 
contact, little need be said. Th« verdict of history is definitive 
and uuimpeachable. On Mahometanism Christianity has made 
no impression, has tacitly renounced the attempt to make any. 
The rival Monotheisms met in the Middle Ages. The issue of 
the struggle is not doubtful Greek Christianity succumbed. 
Latin Christianity waged successfully a defensive war. More 
than this it was unable to accomplish. Each of the rivals 
claims for itself an exclusive possession of the religious belief 
of mankind."^ Both alike are rejected. They rest side by side, con- 
vincing monuments of the exaggeration of their respective claims. 

In fact, whether the object be the spread of civilisation or 
religion, there are but three methods available for securing 
that object. You may spread them by driving out or exter- 
minating those who hold to the forms you wish to supersede : 
this method is evidently inapplicable in the case before us. 
Or you may spread them by the gradual process of assimila- 
tion and irfcorporation, as the consequence of conquest. This 
was the method adopted by Rome, and uuder the actual con- 
ditions of social existence, in the western half of her dominions 
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it was successful. It was not so even with Borne in her 
eastern dominions, or at best very partially so. It is dream- 
ing to think of it in India. Or there is the third method, 
that of simple persuasion. But the success of this last is 
hardly possible, unless it is tried pure. If there is attempted 
a combination of it with the second, such combination is an 
almost certain element of failure, so many and such powerful 
feelings are then enlisted against you. Yet this last is the only 
course open to us, in the event of our holding the country. 

But when all such considerations had had their due weight, 
I could not rest in them. I feel there is something more to 
be said, a something which I might well wish to leave unsaid. 
But at all risks I feel bound to make my position quite clear, 
to leave no opening for any misunderstanding. Not merely 
then do I differ from the language to which I have already 
alluded, and reject the solemn obligation which is' said to 
rest on us, as a Church and people, the solemn obligation to 
preach Christianity; this many would reject from political 
motives, or convinced of its inutility. I see the force of these 
political considerations, and I feel convinced also of the in- 
utility. But I hold further, that it would be, not a gain, but 
a loss to the Hindoo nation, were it persuaded to accept 
Christianity. Throughout Christendom, faith in the Christian 
system is, as a fact, extremely weak, — I had nearly said, dead. 
I say, faith in it as a system. Much individual belief exists 
yet, much acceptance of it as a system of worship ; but as a 
system influencing the feeling, the thought, and the action of 
large masses, and combining them on the ground of such 
influence, it is gone. Once, Catholicism gathered the nations 
under it, and united them one with another. From its own 
weakness it ceased to do so. No external causes are sufficient 
to account for its decline and fall No other form of Chris- 
tianity has arisen to take the place left vacant by Catholicism. 
And whatever the form it may assume, I am bound to own 
that I hold it incompetent ever again to act as the centre of 
all life, individual or social, incompetent ever again to per- 
form the functions of a Church. I would not depreciate, — on 
the contrary, I would draw out into the fullest light, its great 
benefits on the past ; but I look on it as an idea of the past. 
It is yet tenacious of life. It will continue to live and in- 
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fluence individuals largely, till the new doctrine which shall 
replace it shall be worked out and accepted. 

Believing no longier in Christianity, not accepting it either 
as a guide for personal life, or as a regulator of social or inter- 
national conduct, I of course deprecate most earnestly any 
attempt to force it on other nations, or to spread it even by 
persuasion, whenever and in however decaying a form there 
yet lives a religious organisation. I deprecate it in such 
cases as calculated to do harm, not good ; to be an element of 
disturbance, not of order; of retrogression, not of progress. 
Let us leave the Brahminical system to its natural couri^e. So 
may the people which yet finds shelter in it, clinging to its 
rites and worship, even though it may not rest on its doctrinal 
system, be spared the unnecessary phase of religious belief 
which Christianity represents. So may we hope, that without 
passing through the agitation which has accompanied the re- 
ligious development of the Western world, the inhabitants of 
India may accept gladly the new religion which shall offer 
itself to them, a religion unsullied by any associations such as 
those which are connected with Christianity in their minds, 
associations of contempt for their previous state, associations 
with a foreign and insulting domination. 

I have taken, then, one by one, the grounds on which the 
advocates of our Indian Empire may be supposed to rest their 
claims. Each, singly, is insufficient, so £eur as I can see. And 
I do not think that in combination they will repair the defect 
of their individual weakness. There is yet one position which 
I have left unexamined. Our original title is allowed to be 
bad. Our subsequent government is not defended as a whole. 
Our ultimate tenure is considered uncertain at the best. But 
it is urged that if we abandon the coimtry now, India would 
relapse into the state in which we found it, and would suffer 
infinitely more than it would by remaining under our power. 
I cannot think this a sufficient plea First of all, is it to 
justify our permanent or our temporary hold ? If , as I sup- 
pose, the last, then what is the limit to be fixed ? At what 
probable date shall we be able, if they accept this view, to i 

leave it ? We absorb its government into ourselves, we shall 
do so still more, if we succeed in quelling the present revolt 
More distant than ever will be the day of our leaving, if it is 
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left to us to judge of the proper moment. We caimot consti- 
tute ourselves judges in such a case ; we cannot take into 
account, in our action, such future contingencies. The plain 
moral conclusion overrides all others, and the consequences 
predicted are not so distinctly shown to be necessary as even 
to make us hesitate. In the contact of a century with Euro- 
peans, India has learnt much. In retiring we might aid her 
to meet her more immediate difficulties. We might soften 
the necessary evils of any such transition state. But we can- 
not lay it down as a principle that we may step in anywhere 
we like, to remedy misgovemment. There are numerous 
cases in which we tolerate it. 

After all argument, the real obstacles to our abandoning 
India lie in the imdefined impression of the advantages result- 
ing from its possession, aud in the feeling of national pride 
which will not submit to failure. What ! after a century, to 
give way, and confess that we have been in the wrong; 
that it was a conquest we should never have made, for it was 
made under conditions fatal to its duration ? > What a strange 
discrepancy there is in our national judgment ? We sit down 
quietly under, nay, there is visible in many quarters a satisfac- 
tion, in our Irish failure, though the truth is, it is infinitely 
more disgraceful to us than that in India. 1,600,000 of the 
Irish nation are said to have died by famine, and that famine 
directly, and by no obscure chain of reasoning, traceable to a 
neglectful government. Large numbers of the survivors leave 
their country ; in the popular writings of the day it is spoken 
of as the Irish Exodus. But Ireland is now tranquil a>nd 
prosperous, and the remedies are forgotten in the result. 

I am ambitious for my country, but not with the common 
ambition. Her policy hitherto has placed her in the first 
rank in the conflict of interests. She has been led far in a 
course of aggression, and, as a consequence of success, of 
oppression. I would have her in the first rank in a new and 
nobler policy of repentance, restitution, and disinterested mo- 
deration. We are told, it is a glory to have conquered India. 
But looking back on that conquest even now, it sheds but an 
ambiguous lustre on our arms and on our counsels. What 
will be the case when, as is sooner or later certain, it shall be 
torn from us, and our possession of India shall be an episode 
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in our history ? I put aside the gloomy celebrity of such men 
as Clive and Warren Hastings, and take the better instances 
of our successful generals : lasting glory will not be their meed ; 
for the cause is much, nay, all for the soldier, and the English 
soldier in India is the instrument of a nation's servitude.* 
Noble deeds may be done in that service, but the service itself 
stands condemned. And for our Indian statemen, there have 
been men of eminent ability and virtue among them, greater 
than their contemporaries at home, greater in themselves^ and 
greater by virtue of the greater stimulus of their position. 
Yet theirs has been a depressing mission. In proportion to 
their greatness was their clear sight of the hoUowness of our 
power, a conviction that no efforts could make it otherwise ; 
that they were there to palliate, not with the happier task of 
conceiving, or guiding the application of, measures which should 
permanently contribute to the welfare of their subjects. That 
they kept themselves clear from illusion, and worked on at 
their appointed work, is matter of high honour for them. 
But with the honour pity is mingled. Neither for statesman 
nor for general does India offer a legitimate field. 

And for the country of which they are the servants — ^to 
return to England — the only real glory she can hope to gain 
by India is by its voluntary restitution to its inhabitants. 
That glory she may yet gain. I write with the feeling that 
the opportunity of gaining it is probably passing away, and 
that she is destined to be expelled, or, worse evil, to attempt 
to reconquer India ; or, worst of all, to succeed in that attempt 

Thus far I have argued in support of a line of policy alien 
in conception and results to the thoughts and wishes of the 
upper classes of England. I am aware that I stand in com- 
parative isolation. But I believe (it were wrong to doubt it) 

* Our position relative to India reminds me of the judgment of Napier on 
that of the French in Spain. '* With a strange accent he caUed from the midst 
of foreign lands upon a fierce and haughty race to accept a constitution which 
they did not understand ; his hope of success resting on the strength of his 
brother's arms, his claim upon the consent of an imbecile monarch and the 
weakness of a few pusillanimous nobles, in cQntempt of the rigl^ts of millions 
now arming to oppose him. This was the unhallowed part of the enterprise, 
this it was that rendered his offered constitution odious, covered it with a 
leprous skin, and drove the noble-minded far from the poUution of its touch." 
— Napier's Pen. War, vol. i., p. 10. We could sympathize with the Spanish 
-sing against Napoleon. 
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that there are large numbers in England who, if my opinions 
could reach them, would sympathise vith them in spirit at 
least, if they could not wholly accept them. I believe that 
these opinions are suqh as would be sanctioned by the majority 
of thoughtftil men in the other European nations ; that they 
are in keeping with the general moral sentiments of the great 
mass of mankind and with the conclusions of the master spirits 
of political philosophy. But as I hope for no immediate accep- 
tance in my own country or time, of such political doctrines as 
I have expressed, so in the future I am confident of their pre- 
valence. And even in my own country I turn, in the remain- 
ing pages of this pamphlet, to two classes in whom I place 
some hopes. I appeal to the women of England, and to her 
working men. If both fail entirely or in great measure, still 
my confidence will not be shaken. In this confidence I have 
been bold, as the avowed servant of Humanity, to raise my voice 
against any longer continuance of the enforced unnatural union 
of India and England ; I have been bold to come forward on 
behalf of one of the great constituents of the race, hitherto 
unjustly borne down, and now struggling to free itself, as the 
champion of what I conceive to be reason and justice, as against 
error, and interest, and passion. 
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It is a very prevalent feeling, prevalent amongst women as 
weU as men, that women should abstain from politics. In 
one sense, such feeling is just If by politics are meant the 
details of government, the strife of parties, the more or less 
ignoble questions of personal ambition, from such, women 
cannot too completely hold aloof. But there is a sense of 
the word politics which does not require their abstention. 
There are large political questions on which they are per- 
fectly competent to form a judgment, and on which their 
judgment would be most valuable. In proportion as politics 
assume their right place and become more and more sub- 
ordinate to morals, in proportion as moral considerations 
prevail over purely political ones, the value of woman's 
interference will rise, the desirableness — nay, necessity of it, 
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be more allowed. It is for them to estimate rightly the- 
extent of their influence, and the best way of bringing it 
to bear on those with whom they are in contact. In all 
the relations of life, as mother, wife, sister, or daughter, 
woman has large opportunities of exercising a moderating 
power over the colder and more selfish conclusions of the 
son, the husband, the brother, or the father. Such mod- 
erating power it is high time she should worthily assume. 

Therefore to the women of England I say : This question 
of India is one on which you should make your voice heard. 
Brush aside the sophisms of interest or passion, and appeal 
to the nobler feelings. You listened with horror to the tale » 

of outrage. You would acquiesce, though with closed eyes, I 

in the infliction of just punishmetit. In the cry for ven- 
geance you could not join ; you should loudly condemn it. 1 
You shoidd turn with aversion from those who appeal to 
the feeling of revenge, and condemn the efforts made to 
urge on England the commission of outrages upon humanity 
as a reparation for those already committed. 

And for India generally ; not entering into the question of 
advantages, you can appreciate the claims of justice. The stat- 
istical, political, commercial bearings of the case, give up 
without a struggle. Bring the question into the court of moral 
feeling, and keep it there. listen not to those who would 
deny your competence within such limits. Moral questions 
are yours even more than oiu^, by virtue of your superior 
moral organization. Ask, and be satisfied with no evasive 
answer : What is the English title to India ? Is it one of 
force, or does it rest on any ground of right ? Is there any 
duty binding on us to hold India ? Is it with the consent of 
its people that we persist in trying to rule it, or solely by virtue 
of a favourable judgment on our claim pronounced by none 
but ourselves ? More sensible than we are of moral wrong, 
less willing to allow that material advantages can compensate 
for such wrong, you can estimate more justly the repugnance 
of the Indian population to the rule of the stranger, even 
though beneficial in some respects. More sympathetic than 
we are, all the domestic life of the Hindoo would meet with a 
keener appreciation from you. Even the blinder religious 
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instincts of another faith would excite in you naturally no cold 
sneer. You could be touched with the beauty of the idea, 
veiled though it is under a repulsive outward form. Even in 
the Suttee you could recognize the true instinct, perverted in 
its mode of expression, which would make the marriage union 
triumph over death. 

If the interest of civilization be pleaded, you can estimate 
at its true value our material, mechanical civilization, with its 
neglect of all moral and spiritual elements. And so estimat- 
ing it, you can see why I wish not for its spread. You can 
estimate, also, by reflecting on your own keen associations with 
all that is familiar, the duty of dealing gently with the asso- 
ciations of others. No rude importation of Western ideas wHl 
meet with favour from you* 

If the interest of Christiauity be pleaded, I ask you not to 
abandon your convictions, I ask you not to adopt mine, but I 
ask you to wake up within you the pure ideal of the faith you 
cherish, and by which you live. Draw it out into even fuller 
life and vigour • and side by side with it, in its full power as 
you see it, place the English dominion in India, its origin, its 
history, its consequences as seen in the past and present, its 
probable consequences in the future. Then ask yourselves. Is it 
in the interest of that faith to present it to India connected with 
such associations 1 Would it not be better that it should offer 
itself, as it offered itself of old, unsupported by any worldly 
power, unsidlied by any possible union with worldly interests ? 
I should have no fear of your answer. 

Lastly, If by any chance the Christianity which is made the 
plea of dominion, has lost or is losing its hold on you, then 
acquiesce not in the mere absence of religious faith. Recog- 
nize its necessity, and listen to the claims of a system which 
offers satisfaction to all woman's best feelings ; which, without 
undue exaggeration, estimates more highly than any other, her 
position and influence ; which, turning from all the evils pro- 
duced by the long process of dissolution of the ancient order, 
recalls our thoughts to the graceful and pure ideal of our 
chivalrous ancestors ; which shall gratify your love of beauty 
by the prominent cultivation of art ; which shall afford ample 
satisfaction to your intellect by an education the same in kind, 

if not in degree, with that of the highest intellect of the philo- 

E 
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sopher ; which shall satisfy all yoiur moral feeliiigs of justice 
and social order ; which shall cultivate and develope in you 
your religious sentiments, and afford them a more ample means 
of expression than the gorgeous ritual of Catholicism. 



PART II. (2.) 

Mt second appeal is addressed to the Working Men of Eng- 
land. Their direct political competence is not generally denied, 
though the limits within which it should be exercised are a 
difficult question. Without presuming to assign accurately 
such limits^ I conceive that in a rightly constituted political 
order, whilst abstaining from any share in the details of 
Government, its general principles, its spirit and tendencies 
would be peculiarly matter for their judgment If so, ail 
questions such as this present one of India, the settlement of 
which either way involves a modification of the whole political 
action of Englajud, are within their province, and in them theii 
influence should be felt. None are more interested than they 
in such settlement ; none are more intimately bound up with 
the question in all its aspects, viewed in relation to the political 
condition and interests either of India or of England ; none, I 
venture to say it, more qualified to judge it in its moral 
bearings. They are the only class of my countrymen to which 
I can turn with any immediate hope. Whether that hope be 
answered or not, they constitute my natural support. He 
who advocates, though in no revolutionary spirit, a reconstruc- 
tion of society, naturally looks to those who most feel the 
necessity of such reconstruction, and are least interested in the 
maintenance of the older form. And when the transition is 
over, when the new society has taken shape, still it is between 
the philosopher and the great working class, or proletariat, 
that there must ever exist the keenest political sympathy, the 
most ready contact, in order to control the working of the 
social machinery. Such are the considerations on which my 
second appeal is based. 

To the working classes I would say, the question is two- 
fold. It is an Indian one, but it is also an English one. Tlie 
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interests of both countries are at stake. You may take them 
apart for convenience, but you caimot really separate them. 
Let us take India first, and then England. You ask, and you 
get no answer, What right have we to India — ^what business 
have we there ? As merchants we have business ; as mission- 
aries even, if our impulse lead us that way ; but as conquerors 
or governors, none. Yoii are not blinded by that which blinds 
so many — ^personal connections in India. You have no Indian 
interests to warp your judgment. You derive no advantages 
from its possession ; you can therefore bring fairly to the 
question the simple moral judgment of man. Will such judg- 
ment sanction our holding India by force ? The arguments 
used you will value aright. You will not be deceived by the 
assertions that the mass of the Hindoo nation wishes us to 
continue its ruler,* Such assertion wiU have light thrown on 
it by similar ones made at home about your own state of 
feelings. You well know that submission is different from 
acceptance ; that men may endure known and great evils to 
avoid greater, but that such endurance does not mean that they 
are blind to the evil. You know that your own state of 
feeling is misinterpreted or entirely neglected by those who 
administer your Government ; is it likely that they would be 
successful in interpreting that of the distant and alien popula- 
tions of India? You ask for justice yourselves. You give 
strong marks of sympathy with those who, in other countries, 
in Italy or Hungary, ask for independence and justice. Extend 
your sympathy yet further ; sympathise with the Hindoo in his 
struggle for the same objects. You, as men, may call for justice 
on the criminal amongst the revolted soldiery, but you would 

* Once again, to make what use I can of Lord Shaftesbury. He asktr, 
''Have you found in any instance a national, or even the symptom of a 
national, rising ? Has not the whole country, with very few exceptions, been 
perfectly tranquil and quiescent ? Have not the greater part of the villagers 
assisted the Royal troops, and attempted to discomfit the mutineers ? When- 
ever an exception occuxxed, it may be traced to the brigands, and those wild 
lawless hordes tiiat will always be found on the G<mtinent of India, wandering 
from one village to another. The villagers themselves in no instance have 
risen against the British power ; on the contrary, they have known that their 
security consisted in the vigour and permanence of Her Majesty's dominion." 

If this is true, then what means the proposal of the ' Times,' which I get in 
the same paper, the * Spectator ' of Saturday, Nov. 7, ** that the rebel districts, 
at least, pay for theii: own pacification ? " 
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not involve guilty and innocent in one indiscriminate sacrifice 
to the pride and vengeance of England. In calling for justice, 
then, you should call also for mercy. None better than you 
can judge that much provocation may have been given. Such 
provocation cannot be pleaded as an excuse for crimes, but it 
may be pleaded in palliation of that state of feeling which, in 
the more violent, turned to 'outrage. You can judge of the 
bearing of the English in India by the bearing of the same 
classes at home, by the bearing of your aristocracy, whether 
commercial or landed, by the bearing of your middle classes. 
The hard indifference of the latter, the haughty neglect of the 
former, the reckless way in which both satisfy all their personal 
tastes and feelings, and take no care of yours, the strange dis- 
play of ahnost fabulous wealth and luxury, in vivid contrast 
with the extreme of poverty and suffering, all these you can 
appreciate at home. You watch them with mingled feelings, 
for those who so act are your countrymen, and have some 
points in common with yourself, some points of friendly con- 
tact, some common feelings. Take away all that softens the 
relation ; let the conduct be the same, and let the men be 
conquerors of another colour, another language, and another 
religion, and let them add the contempt such difference too 
naturally inspires : you may then have the measure of the 
feelings of the subject Hindoo or Mahometan, towards his 
European masters. You may understand their vengeful spirit; 
you may not palliate their mode of vengeance. 

If you can so judge the actual outbreak, you will not find it 
hard to judge the larger general question. You know what 
oppression means; you know still more how the sense of 
neglect and injustice rankles, even when there is no active 
oppression. You cannot find it difficult to sympathise with 
the Hindoo. Taxes press heavily on you when paid in sup- 
port of your own national Government. They press still more 
if you think the money so raised misapplied or wasted. 
What would it be if they went to pay the dividends of a com- 
pany of your conquerors ? In the eleventh century England 
was conquered by the Normans. It took long centuries, and 
the slow progress of intermixture of the conqueror]^ with the 
conquered, partially to efface the evils of that conquest ; and 
in that case there was no difference of race, of colour, of 
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religion. What would it have been had there been no inter- 
mixture possible; had the Norman conquest been a permanent 
occupation by the conquerors, without any gradual fusion of 
them with the conquered ? On all grounds, then, so far as 
India is concerned, I fearlessly appeal to you for a verdict, 
given by the light of your common English experience, and by 
the light of your common human feeling ; and, as you would 
rise, to a man, to prevent your country from being the victim 
of foreign oppression, so I call on you to raise your voice no 
less unanimously in protest against her being the oppressor. 

And if from India you turn to England, and ask how this 
Indian question bears on your welfare as the great majority of 
Englishmen, I answer — You know that on you will rest the 
burden and the heat, not for you will be the reward, of the labour 
of the day. You are told of a real increase in the comforts of 
the great mass of the population. You know what such 
language at bottom is worth. Yon know that the greatness 
and power of England have increased, and that, as the neces- 
sary instrument of that increase, your numbers, your work, 
your skill have increased also. But you know that at the 
same time there have increased your political alienation, your 
moral discomfort, your feeling that you have no part in the 
existing social order, and, taken on the large scale, your 
physical suffering. You are sensible, and you only as a class, 
of the urgent need of some better social organisation; and you 
cannot but be aware that the policy of your governors is at 
present not to hasten such, but to adjourn all such questions 
by directing the national energies abroad. 

Consider their past policy and present action. See their 
remarkable agreement in this present emergency. See how 
they are all, with more than usual activity, preaching to you 
on this Indian questioD. Be sure that their instinct fails 
them not. India is the keystone of the existing system of 
Government. Trust their instinct, and meet them on this 
point. You feel that they are incompetent to deal with the 
great questions at home, more especially with the greatest of 
all, how you may be admitted into the social order so that 
you shall feel that it satisfies your legitimate demands, and, 
as doing so, justifies your support Place a resolute veto on 
those incapable governors taking more upon their hands. 
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Their ciy is, more power, more dominion, more commerce, 
more action abroad. Your^ should be, a better exercise of the 
power they have ; a dominion narrower in extent but better 
¥rielded ; not more commerce, but a commerce with some 
tincture of morality; not increase of action abroad, but in- 
creased attention to home questions. I would use no revo- 
lutionary language ; I was once revolutionary, btit I am so no 
longer. I advocate order as the necessary condition of pro- 
gress. My whole notions are alien to disorder. But in the 
interests of that order which they profess to value as much 
as I do, but which their conduct is placing in such jeopardy, 
I must speak fireely of your governing classes. If my lan- 
guage is imtrue, they need not fear it. If there is any truth 
in it, they need not take it as revolutionary, but as warning. 
Demoralized as I consider them to be, by a false policy, and 
perverted' by a long misuse of power, it is for you, with as 
little prejudice as possible to order, to endeavour to recall 
them to a better spirit. You can exert a powerful moral 
influenca It is time that you should do so. It is time that 
you should make clear to them the difference of your judg- 
ment from theirs. You should enforce on them a total change 
of their policy, a concentration on home questions of the 
energies now wasted abroad, wasted on disputes with CShina of 
the most discreditable kind, or on Indian misgovermnent 
The timely expression of your opinion, the timely exertion of 
your influence, might avert contingencies which otherwise 
threaten us, might secure sufficient internal progress to 
guarantee us all against that which wotdd be a common evil 
to us all, to you no less than to them, a violent interruption 
of the actual order. 

Over and above these general political considerations, there 
are others of importance. Your governors contemplate holding 
India mainly by Emx)pean troops. You are told that 70,000 
will be enough. I believe the estimate is below the mark. 
But grant it true. How is even that number to be raised ? 
They are aware of their difficulties. They are aware that it 
is not easy to raise it. They are gradually trying to famil- 
iarize you with the idea of becoming a military natioiL 
Nothing can give so mean an idea of their capacity. Your 
strong common sense will reject the folly. Your instinct is 
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the same as that of the other European populations. It is 
against war, and the instinct is in this case, as in others, the 
result of experience. You know that peace is the basis of all 
rational hope of bettering your social position. A Govern- 
ment which seeks to foster a military tendency, is a degrading 
anomaly. 

But grant, as I said, the estimate to be a true one. What 
motive have you to fiimish that number, to be exposed to 
the baneful influences of an Eastern climate, to the chances of 
constant insurrection, and in such a cause? Why should 
English soldiers be like the German in Italy, the proscribed 
and hated ministers of a foreign domination ? No higher 
pay or increased comforts are of any weight in the case. If 
they weigh in the balance with the soldier, it is because he is 
demoralized. And you cannot wish this to be the case for those 
you furnish from your ranks. In the present state of affairs, 
your union, which has been powerful for other objects, should 
be brought to bear on this point by a quiet disapprobation of 
all who enlist. You, and you only, can stop recruitment. 

And who is to pay for all the increased exertion ? The 
finances of India are out of the question. In the present they 
cannot sufl&ce, nor in the future will they be able to bear the 
whole burden, even granting the right to make a nation pay 
for its own subjugation. On you then, in the last resort, will 
it fall ; on the slight margin between ease and suffering 
which is the best you can attain to. You best know how 
little need there is of any increase of pressure upon you. It 
needs no argument of mine to bring home the weight of this 
last consideration. 

I call on you, then, to make your sentiments clear by all 
legitimate means. Let it be clear that you wish England to 
lay aside her aggressive and bullying attitude, and adopt a 
policy which shall manifest to all, her desire for peace, and 
her determination to respect the rights of others. Let it be 
clear also that you wish the leisure so gained employed on 
social questions. 

I have appealed to your best moral feelings and to your 
highest interests, and I call on you, in the name of your 
country's honour, now on its trial, and in the name of 
humanity, to listen to my appeal. You have no powerful 
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prejudices to retain you. You know the hoUoiraess of emr 
civilization and of our religion. You are many of you looking;' 
around you for something which may correspond to those 
nanles. In you, as in women, is vested a moderating power. 
It is by the union which I have already alluded to, of your 
class with the social philosopher, that such power can be 
rightly exercised. Such union must henceforth become more 
close and active. I call on you to do your part towards the 
alliance. I have done mine. 

The objects of the union are great, They are, the accep- 
tance on your part of the existing order, but the acceptance 
under the condition that order shall be the basis of progress. 
Listen then to no revolutionary appeals, accept no revrfu- 
tionary doctrines, however time-honoured. Reject, on the 
other hand, all the baits held out to you : care little for 
extension of suffrage — as little for academic titles and degrees^ 
and a share in the absurd educational system now in vogue. 
Interest not yourselves in such questions. Know and nobly 
accept your position, but in accepting it look closely as to how 
it may be bettered. 

Your class and the philosopher, by their union, can secure 
two things. They can secure an education which shall 
answer to your wants ; an education the same in kind for the 
working man and the philosopher, different in degree, as their 
needs are different. They can secure also a moral control 
over the rich, in whom the government of society is naturally 
vested. Such control must check the oppressive tendencies, 
whilst it promotes the formation, of large capitals. It must 
check by social discouragement the dangerous license, it must 
give strong social encouragement to the nobler action, of the 
capitalist. You feel the need of such control It is in your 
power gradually to secure it. On such points, in due time, 
I would gladly be heard by you, for I feel, and have ever felt, 
sympathy with you, and I have need of your sympathy in 
return. 

Your first demand should be, a different policy towards 
other nations, whether equal or unjustly dependent on us, and, 
as a first step, the abandonment of India. (See Appendix, 
Note B.) 
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Note A. 



I insert with Mr Hutton's permission a copy of the engagements 
required of him. It will be seen from it that the statement in my 
address requires a certain qualification, but not one in favour of the 
moderation of the requirements. 

Henricus Eduardus 
Dei et Apostolicse Sedis grati4 
Archiepiscopus Westmonasteriensis. 
XJtentes £EUiultatibus nobis a SSmo. Domino nostro, Pio Div. Prov. 
P Pix. die 24 Sept., 1871, ad biennium benigne concessis, attentis 
expositis, dispensationem ab impedimento miosta religionis in 

Domino concedimus, ita ut eodem non obstante, 

Catholic cum acatholic 

matrimonium licitd contrahere possit, prcevii 

promissione ritd obtenti (Sacerdotes omnes morerrms prceaentem 
dispensationem ea conditione concedi ut nulla prorsus sit antequam 
triplex supradicta promissio modo a nobis prescripto obtineatu/r, pr«- 
scribimus autem ut la et 2a promissio pa/rtium nominibus in paging 
sequente subscriptis 3a vero sdltem vivd voce fiat), P, tam a parte 
catholic^, quam a parte acatholica, de educanda prole utriusque 
sexus in Catholicse religionis sanctitate, necnon, 2°, a parte acatholici 
de libero exercitio religionis parti Catholicse permittendo, 3 a parte 
vero Catholicd conversione compartis acatholicae pro viribus curandd; 
omissis solemnitatibus et benedictione nuptiali, servatisque omnibus 
quae in matrimoniis mixtis servari debent et prsesertim tenore Instruc- 
tionis So diei 17 Febr., 1864, de non comparendo coram ministro 
boeretico. 

Datum Westmonasterie die, 
cum dispensatione super proclamationibus bannorum. 
Ego infrascriptus facio^matrimonium inter . . . et . . . 

virtute hujus dispensationis in ecclesiA triplice 

supradictd promissione, ritd obtenta et servatis omnibus servandis 
bac die fuisse celebratum. 

(Promises to be signed before the marriage.) 
To be signed by both parties. 
We, the undersigned, do hereby, each of us, solemnly promise and 
engage that all the children of both sexes who may be bom of our 
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marriage shall be ^baptised in the Catholic Church, and shall be 
fully brought up in the knowledge and practice of the Cathol 
religion. 

Signatures 

Date, 

(To be signed by the Non-Catholic party.) 
I, the undersigned, do hereby solemnly promise and engage tliat I 
will not interfere with the religious belief of * ' 

my future f , and that I will allow § 

full and perfect liberty to fulfil all || duties as a member 

of the Catholic religion. 

This paper is to be returned without delay after the marriage to 
the Archbishop's housa 

* Insert name. t Wife or hasband, § Her or him. || Her religious* 

Note B. 

I reprint the pamphlet on India without any alteration. The 
point in it is the principle, and any details which might be changed 
are unimportant. In its substance I see nothing which I would 
wish to alter. 

Nor is there any use in discussing at present methods by which 
its object, the abandonment of our Indian Empire, might be safely 
brought about. If there were once to prevail the conviction that 
such abandonment was desirable, it woald be time to attend to the 
means. As there is no such general conviction, the immediate duty 
is to work at its formation. Others are, I am happy to believe, 
co-operating towards this end from other points of view, and events 
also are more or less rapidly tending in the same direction. "V^here a 
position is a radically unsound one, sooner or later it iSecomes 
untenable. A statesmanlike forethought has seldom been more 
needed than on this question, but our system of- government is such 
as to hold out little hope of such forethought, so that apparently we 
shall drift on to the dangers with which our Indian connection is 
fraught, without any attempt to obviate them, in the blind deter- 
mination to hold what we have once got till we can hold it no 
longer. As for Ireland, so for India, the language is, " We will 
not let the people go." It is an old, but a dangerous position. 

17 Mecklenburgh Square, 27th January, 1872. 
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Their cry is, more power, more dominion, more commerce, 
more action abroad. Yoursi should be, a better exercise of the < 

power they have ; a dominion narrower in extent but better 
wielded ; not more commerce, but a commerce with some 
tincture of morality; not increase of action abroad, but in- 
creased attention to home questions. I would use no reyo- 
lutionary language ; I was once revolutionary, but I am so no 
longer. I advocate order as the necessary condition of pro- j 

gress. My whole notions are alien to disorder. But in the 
interests of that order which they profess to value as much 
as I do, but which their conduct is placing in such jeopardy, 
I must speak freely of your governing classes. If my lan- 
guage is untrue, they need not fear it. If there is any truth 
in it, they need not take it as revolutionary, but as warning. 
Demoralized as I consider them to be, by a false policy, and 
perverted' by a long misuse of power, it is for you, with as 
little prejudice as possible to order, to endeavour to recall 
them to a better spirit. You can exert a powerful moral 
influenca It is time that you should do so. It is time that ] 

you should make clear to them the difference of your judg- 
ment from theirs. You should enforce on them a total change 
of their policy, a concentration on home questions of the 
energies now wasted abroad, wasted on disputes with China of 
the most discreditable kind, or on Indian misgovemment. 
The timely expression of your opinion, the timely exertion of 
your influence, might avert contingencies which otherwise 
threaten us, might secure sufficient internal progress to 
guarantee us all against that which would be a common evil 
to us all, to you no less than to them, a violent interruption 
of the actual order. 

Over and above these general political considerations, there 
are others of importance. Your governors contemplate holding 
India mainly by European troops. You are told that 70,000 
will be enough. I believe the estimate is below the mark. 
But grant it true. How is even that number to be raised ? 
They are a^ai^ of their difficulties. They are aware that it 
is not easy to raise it. They are gradually trying to famil- 
iarize you with the idea of becoming a military nation. 
Nothing can give so mean an idea of their capacity. Your 
stroi^ common sense will reject the folly. Your instinct is 
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